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THE FARMER’S VIEWPOINT ON FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


To the farm problems and the food question, upon which 
rest our civilization, this issue of the Manufacturers Record is 
largely devoted. 


The manufacturer and the business man generally, and 
every man indeed who is a consumer of food, is more directly 
interested in the farm problem than is the farmer himself. The 
farmer could raise enough for his own family and live for a 
few years without buying much from other people; but the rest 
of us cannot live at all unless we are daily consuming the things 
which the farmer produces. 


The viewpoint of the farmer, therefore, on the problems 
of the day is of tremendous importance. These views are 
expressed through this issue in a symposium from editors 
of leading farm papers and commissioners of agriculture, 
which discuss the whole problem of farm life and the food 
supply of the country from every angle. 


This is possibly the most important symposium which 
we have ever published. 
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IS THE GOVERNMENT DEALING FAIRLY WITH 
BOND BUYERS? 





HEN the Government was selling Liberty Bonds it was 

told that these bonds must be paid for out of the sav- 
ings of the people. Now. that in a 
litle more than one year from the armistice the people could 
lave saved enough to absorb the Liberty and Victory Bonds. 
Moreover, much of the savings of the people had to go into 
buying or building dwellings and into investment in securi- 
ties issued for carrying on our industrial activities. Never- 
theless, the Federal Reserve Board determined to 
drive all Government bond loans out of the banks. What 
i travesty on the promises made when the bonds were sold! 
Will the people have faith in the Government’s integrity when 


ne one would suggest 


seems 











Y 
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sain 
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I submit ; 
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text asked to buy bonds? 
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NEED NOT WORRY ABOUT THE COTTON 
PLANTER’S FUTURE. 


T is a question of 40 per cent of our raw cotton market, and 
the suicidal arrogance of monopoly. We are ourselves endeav- 
oring as earnestly to meet the menacing German ponopoly of 
Wotash. If Britain looks ahead and sees a world shortage of cot- 
ton that might wreck one of her principal industries, we must ex- 
ect her to prepare to meet the condition. Success means irrep- 
arable loss to the Southern cotton planter. Decreased acreage 


‘pnd lessened production mean, in effect, a conceded start to our 
## future competitors.—Wall Street Journal. 


The Journal is wrong: it need not worry about loss to the 


Southern cotton planter from any increase in cotton growing 


elsewhere. ‘The time is not distant when the Journal and 


other Eastern papers will be begging the South to produce 
Nore food in order to save the nation from a food famine, 
aid the South will have to meet the situation, and in doing 
80 make far more profit than it has ever made out of cotton. 


A FRANK CONFESSION INCUMBENT ON MR. 
LANSING NOW. 


R. LANSING may, with apologies to Shakespeare, well 

exclaim: “If I,had served my country as faithfully as 
I served my President, the 
Paris I 
knew that if the country fully understood the meaning of 
the League of Nations I 
favored it; 


I would not now have to bear 


contumely of an abrupt dismissal from office. In 


would never for one moment have 


but putting the President above my country I 
served him loyally at the expense of the country.” 

That might well be Mr. Lansing’s soliloquy, for in his letter 
to the President he practically admits that in loyalty to Mr. 
Wilson he suppressed his own convictions as to the right. 
This is a sad admission for Mr. Lansing to have made, for 
he who puts party or President above country, or expediency 
above duty, will inevitably sooner or later have to pay the 
penalty. There is only one honorable course for Mr. Lansing 
now to follow. Confession and repentance are the road which 


must be traveled him who has badly blundered, as Mr. 
Lansing did in putting loyalty to the President his 
sense of duty to the country. It is now, therefore, incumbent 
upon him to make a frank confession to the country as to 
What went on within the Peace Conference and why he yielded 
his judgment to the President’s demand when the very life 
of his country was the issue at stake. Mr. must 
speak now, and speak freely, for in no other way can he rein- 


by 
above 


Lansing 


state himself in the high esteem of the American people. 
When Lansing refused to deny the statement of Mr. Bullitt 
that Lansing had said to him in Paris that if the American 
people understood the meaning of the League of Nations, 
they would never enter it, he would have done the wise thing 
to resign then and go before the public with a frank state- 


ment. Indeed, he would have done a much wiser thing if he 
had done this while in Paris in defense of his country’s 
safety. 


This whole situation merely proves the correctness of the 
position the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, from the beginning, has 
taken on the League. 


TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 
r | YO EVERY EMPLOYER: Tut yourself in the employe’s 
place, think his thoughts, note his needs and then do 


unto him as you would, if positions were reversed, have him 





do unto you. 
TO EVERY EMPLOYE: Bear in 
pay from your employer, you are by 


mind that in accepting 
that very fact binding 
to your ability, and that 
your employer of what 


yourself to a moral obligation to work 
if you fail to do so you are robbing 
he has bought and you are robbing yourself of a clear con- 
science and of moral integrity. 


— " = 


WHICH ARE YOU? 
HE world is divided into two Workers and 
Shirkers. Which are you? Unless you are working to the 
utmost stretch of your ability, you are a shirker. 


classes : 
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AMERICAN COTTON AND COTTON GOODS AS 
AFFECTED BY THE RISE IN SILVER. 


IE. have repeatedly called attention to the enormous in- 

crease in the purchasing power of half the world’s popu- 
lation in the Orient, due to the remarkable rise in the value 
of silver and to the immense influence which this is having 
in helping to create the almost limitless prosperity of Eng- 
lish mills. Under these conditions England could profitably 
pay a much higher price for cotton than present prices and 
still make fabulous earnings in turning this staple into 
finished goods for Oriental and other markets. We are glad 
to see this position strongly upheld by one of the foremost 
political economists of England, Mr. Moreton Frewen, for 
many years one of the world’s leading authorities on bimetal- 
ism. Just before sailing from New York last week for his 
home, Mr. Frewen wrote the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD that 
“this is the leading economic feature of our time,’ and 
enclosed a letter he had written to the New York Times, in 
which he said: 


“The newspapers are full of discordant notes which seem to 
throw doubts on the position and price of your cotton. Will you 
permit me to write that your great customer, England, never 
was better able to pay the full dollar price for your cotton than 
today, and never in living memory have the profits of the Man- 
chester mills been greater than at this moment, the great recent 
fall in sterling albeit. It is true that Manchester has to pay an 
unprecedented price for the dollar with which she pays for your 
cotton, but look at the new price at which she sells her manu- 
factured cottons, not merely at home, but to those great cus- 
tomers, India and China—two trades which take at least $200,- 
000,000 a year from England. 


“At 40 cents a pound for your cotton an eight and one-half 
pound parcel of gray shirtings cost in Manchester last September 
29 shillings. I have no later figures with me. Look then at the 
immense advance in the price Manchester receives because of the 
jump in tael exchange from 8 taels per sovereign to 3 taels. The 
price at which this parcel sells in Shanghai has advanced from 
29 shillings to 74 shillings because of the advance in exchange. 
It is little wonder that the Lancashire trades are in a ferment 
of activity, and there is no question of either their willingness 
or their ability to pay the whole advance in the dollar price of 
cotton, which is occasioned by the fall in sterling exchange. You 
must also remember that the fall in sterling gives a great bonus 
te all that America exports to Asia; that where a cotton mill in 
Massachusetts competes for that trade with a cotton mill in 
Lancashire your export with sterling exchange at the new rate 
has a great competitive advantage over Lancashire. 


“May I in conclusion say a few words apropos these new 
silver exchanges? 

“Will not a new generation of voters just dismiss all the 
prejudices bred of ignorance and go back to the leisured and 
eareful convictions of wise men who repealed the Bland Silver 
bill in 1893? Let us today take up the problem of silver just 
where these repealers left it and by a wide area of agreement, 
which can now be had, fix these present splendid rates of ex- 
change with a thousand millions of Asiatics. Then, indeed, we 
shall secure steady exchanges in an era of splendid reconstruction. 


“Fresh from the repeal of the Bland act the following cable 
was sent to the Lord Mayor of London. The message represents 
the verdict in a very great trial, fresh in each man’s memory, of 
a very distinguished jury indeed, the United States Senate at the 
best period in its history: 

Washington, May, 1894. 
To the Lord Mayor of London, Mansion House, London : 

We desire to express our cordial sympathy with the movement to 
promote the restoration of silver by international agreement, in aid 
of which we understand a meeting is to be held today under your 
Lordship’s presidency. We believe that the free coinage of both gold 
and silver by internation 1 agreement at a fixed ratio would secure 
to mankind the blessi of a sufficient volume of metallic money 
and, what is hardly important, secure to the world of trade 
immunity from violent <<change fluctuations. 

(Signed) John Sherman, William Cullom, W. B. Allison, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, D. W. Voorhees, Calvin 8S. Brice, George E. Hoar, O. 
H. Platt, Nelson W. Aidrich, A. P. Gorman, Wm. Frye, Edward Mur 
phy, C. K. Davis, David B. Hill. 


“It seems but the other day that Walter Bagehot declared to 
a select committee of the House of Commons that ‘silver is the 
normal money of mankind.’ The normal money! Si monumen- 
tum petis, cireumspice. The utter rout and confusion of the 
world’s currency and finance.” 
MOoORETON FREWEN. 


New York, February 6, 1920. 


CONDITIONS EASILY FORESEEN. 


FEW days ago a prominent banker in a letter to the 

MANUFACTURERS Recorp discussing the necessity of ae. 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board to force Liberty bonds 
out of the banks, referred to the phenomenal prosperity of 
the country since shortly after the signing of the armistice, Jp 
the course of his letter he said that no one could possibly 
have foreseen the conditions which have existed since the 
close of the war; one being the temporary depression imme. 
diately following the armistice and the other the wonderfy 
outburst of activity which has continued since then. 

This letter only shows how little some people are able to 
foresee what to the average man ought to be as Clear ag the 
noon-day sun. Judged by the history of all wars and the 
conditions following, there was no reason to expect anything 
but a temporary lull for a month or two after the ending of 
the war, and then a period of tremendous activity and of 
steadily rising prices. 

For a year or more before the armistice the MANuractvr. 
ERS ReEcorp pointed out that prices would inevitably be higher 
after the close of the war, and that there would be great 
activity in construction work of all kinds. The reasons were 
given over and over again, so that those who were at all 
skeptical might see what was inevitable. No particular 
judgment was needed to be able to foresee this situation. 

Inflation in this country and abroad meant inevitably much 
higher prices for everything and a great stimulation of busi- 
ness. Decreased food supply as compared with the world’s 
needs even without inflation would have guaranteed high 
prices for all foodstuffs. The enormous vacuum in building 
operations, the world scarcity of dwellings and other build- 
ings showed beyond the possibility of doubt that the moment 
men could get to work on a peace basis rather than a war 
basis there would be great expansion of construction work. 

The proof was so overwhelming that conditions would be 
exactly as they have been during the last two years that we 
marvel that any well-informed man could for a moment think 
that anything which has taken place could not have been 
foreseen. Certainly we believe no one who could have 
thoughtfully read the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD without seeing 
that the facts given in substantiation of the predictions made 
were unanswerable. 





COTTON MEN WHO BET ON THE WRONG 
HORSE. 
HE MANvurFacturers REcorp is in receipt of a letter from 
a well-informed business man, in the course of which, 
referring to cotton, he says: 

“One firm lost on a sale of 5000 bales, when cotton was at alow 
point last spring, $500,000, this sale having been recently settled 
Another firm has an outstanding loss of $3,000,000. — Liverpoo! 
gamblers are caught for an enormous loss. The English manufac 
turers are reaping a golden harvest by selling the manufactured 
product at profiteering prices.” 


When the gamblers in this country and in Europe who have 
bet on the future of cotton, by selling thousands of bales which 
they did nog own, find themselves caught in a trap, they neces 
sarily squirm very hard to get out with a whole skin. There- 
fore, they fill the press with reports founded on their desirés 
and not on facts, that England will stop buying cotton; that 
England will raise its own cotton; that the cotton bought cal 
not be financed ; that the South will put in an enormous cottol 
acreage, and every other falsehood which they can possibly 
invent. 

Some cotton mills which speculated on the wrong side of 
the market, and became loaded up with debts by betting tht! 
cotton would decline in price, have found it necessary to seei 
new owners. Most of the mills which have been sold, how 
ever, have been in splendid financial shape and have beet sold 
at a great profit to their stockholders. 
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Does the Federal Reserve Board Comprehend the Meaning 


of Its 


' Effort at Deflation and What Its Work Portends? 


ee HE dangers are not all in Russia; they are here at 
home,” Lloyd George solemnly warns the British Par- 
liament. “I speak with knowledge, with apprehension and 
responsibility, and I warn the House that in the face of things 
which may happen we must use every legitimate weapon. 
We must fight anarchy with abundance.” 
It does not require elucidation by the Premier for those 
who are acquainted with world affairs to appreciate just 


” 


what he meant by the “dangers at home.” They are the same 
dangers that hang over the United States, the dangers in- 
yo]ved in the presence of a desperate, well-organized minority 
which is tireless in its plans to overthrow the Government. 
If the danger takes the form in England of nationalization, 
a camouflaged form of confiscation by mob-might, the appli- 
cation of the lynching process to the ownership of property, 
it is equally true that it takes the form in the United States 
of an effort to free union labor from the penalties of the law, 
thus building up an imperium in imperio, which may itself 
any day be seized by the so-called reds and subverted to pur- 
poses even more destructive than any yet advanced by the 
present leaders of union labor. So real is this danger that 
Gompers himself has visualized it for the nation, and, to his 
credit be it said, his leadership is sincerely engaged in an 
effort to drive out the un-American elements which have been 
nesting in the hair of the union giant. But if Gompers has 
reason to fear that the radicals may seize his organization, 
how much more reason has the nation as a whole to fear the 
same thing, when its outlawry has been legalized? 

“We must fight anarchy with abundance.” That 


Washington, by some strange madness, has 


is the 
British cure. 
decided on the opposite course. It has thrown the un- 
peralleled, unprecedented and unequaled power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board into the scales, not to avert a panic, but 
to bring one about; not to ameliorate unrest, but to multiply 
and nourish it; not to encourage production in this day of 
the world’s great need, but to curtail it, to beat down initia- 
tive and enterprise, and to do to the dollar, reversely, what 
the soundest business men in 1896 rightly said was the 
equivalent of theft. 

The public debt was contracted in easy dollars. The Board 
proposes that it must be repaid in hard dollars, dollars worth 
twice what the dollars spent were able to buy. 
it would double the national debt, double the taxes of the 
people, subject every citizen to a double burden, and to this 
under the facile plea that deflation is the only cure. 


At one stroke 


The only cure of what? 
Too much prosperity! 


What a confession of incapacity, what a nerveless yielding 
to littleness, when men in charge of the assets of the United 
States are so afraid of the magnitude of business that they 
seek safety in preventing growth, rather in directing it! 

If the men at the head of the Reserve System have no more 
brains than that, no more capacity, no more breadth of view, 
let them drop back into obscurity and make way for men 
who do have faith, who do honor the pledges of the Govern- 


ment and who are willing to ride behind a bigger locomotive 
than the old woodburners on their light-weight tracks. 

We need not dwell upon the repudiation of Government 
good faith involved in the Board’s attitude. It is too obvious. 
Nor need we emphasize the inherent dishonesty of the con- 
tention that deflation is requisite. The Reserve Act requires 
a 40 per cent gold reserve, and the reserve has never fallen 
that low. And the ratio of the French gold reserve to the 
currency is said to be 1 to 125. 


“We must fight anarchy with abundance.’ Aye, that is 


what England is doing. Her currency is in fact inflated. 
But all her gold is being gathered together into the Bank of 
England vaults, and wherever credit can be got she gets it. 
There is for her no contraction. Rather are her traders leap- 
ing into the trade oases of the world. They have not hesi- 
tated to compete even with rich America, within American 
boundaries, and they have done it successfully. They are 
They 
rushed into the markets last spring and gripped the world’s 


building a greater ship tonnage than we are building. 
supplies f raw material. They owed money, and the way to 
pay it was to do a greater business. That is always the cure 
when the overhead has become out of proportion to the In- 
take. 
will she liquidate her debt within a few years, but that the 
energy she displayed in meeting it will have left her mistress 
ce: che world trade. 


And the policy Britain is following means that not only 


That is how brave men and brave nations 
meet their difficulties, by moving ahead with confidence. 


But this nation, sound as any dollar ever coined, with the 
world’s credit in its hands, is suddenly informed that it is in 
danger of bankruptcy and that the only cure is to double the 
debt by decreasing the supply of money; that there is too 
much business and we must have less of it! 

It is the statesmanship of ruin and a policy of disaster. 
It brands with cowardice all American business; it makes us 
the laughing stock of the world and causes us to lose our 
own self-respect. 

Nay, more. Already our dollar, which the Board would 
have us believe is inflated, sells at a premium the world over. 
What in Heaven’s name will the premium be if the value of 
the dollar is artificially doubled in purchasing power, while 
the ratio of other national currencies to the gold reserve re- 
mains stationary, or is decreased? Is the object of the Board 
to drive the British pound down to $2.50 or less and thus, in 
addition to putting the stop sign on domestic business, levy 
That it what it will do if it 
continues its adherence to an obsolete economic theory, dis- 


also an embargo on exports? 


carded by progressive nations and believed in now only by 


those who find it to their advantage to believe in it. 


We say that if the great war loans are forced into the 
hands of a few people, the time will come when the payment 
of those bonds will invite riot and destruction. We say, too, 
that if the board continues its pressure until business begins 
to slacken and wages go down, Bolshevism will thrive in this 
country where it never did thrive before, and some dema- 


gogue, cute enough to analyze the situation, will ride into 
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AMERICAN COTTON AND COTTON GOODS AS 
AFFECTED BY THE RISE IN SILVER. 


E have repeatedly called attention to the enormous in- 

crease in the purchasing power of half the world’s popu- 
lation in the Orient, due to the remarkable rise in the value 
of silver and to the immense influence which this is having 
in helping to create the almost limitless prosperity of Eng- 
lish mills. Under these conditions England could profitably 
pay a much higher price for cotton than present prices and 
still make fabulous earnings in turning this staple into 
finished goods for Oriental and other markets. We are glad 
to see this position strongly upheld by one of the foremost 
political economists of England, Mr. Moreton Frewen, for 
many years one of the world’s leading authorities on bimetal- 
ism. Just before sailing from New York last week for his 
home, Mr. Frewen wrote the MANUFACTURERS REcorD that 
“this is the leading economic feature of our time,’ and 
enclosed a letter he had written to the New York Times, in 
which he said: 


“The newspapers are full of discordant notes which seem to 
throw doubts on the position and price of your cotton. Will you 
permit me to write that your great customer, England, never 
was better able to pay the full dollar price for your cotton than 
today, and never in living memory have the profits of the Man- 
chester mills been greater than at this moment, the great recent 
fall in sterling albeit. It is true that Manchester has to pay an 
unprecedented price for the dollar with which she pays for your 
cotton, but look at the new price at which she sells her manu- 
factured cottons, not merely at home, but to those great cus- 
tomers, India and China—two trades which take at least $200,- 
000,000 a year from England. 


“At 40 cents a pound for your cotton an eight and one-half 
pound parcel of gray shirtings cost in Manchester last September 
29 shillings. I have no later figures with me. Look then at the 
immense advance in the price Manchester receives because of the 
jump in tael exchange from 8 taels per sovereign to 3 taels. The 
price at which this parcel sells in Shanghai has advanced from 
29 shillings to 74 shillings because of the advance in exchange. 
It is little wonder that the Lancashire trades are in a ferment 
of activity, and there is no question of either their willingness 
or their ability to pay the whole advance in the dollar price of 
cotton, which is occasioned by the fall in sterling exchange. You 
must also remember that the fall in sterling gives a great bonus 
te all that America exports to Asia; that where a cotton mill in 
Massachusetts competes for that trade with a cotton mill in 
Lancashire your export with sterling exchange at the new rate 
has a great competitive advantage over Lancashire. 


“May I in conclusion say a few words apropos these new 
silver exchanges? 

“Will not a new generation of voters just dismiss all the 
prejudices bred of ignorance and go back to the leisured and 
eareful convictions of wise men who repealed the Bland Silver 
bill in 1893? Let us today take up the problem of silver just 
where these repealers left it and by a wide area of agreement, 
which can now be had, fix these present splendid rates of ex- 
change with a thousand millions of Asiatics. Then, indeed, we 
shall secure steady exchanges in an era of splendid reconstruction. 


“Fresh from the repeal of the Bland act the following cable 
was sent to the Lord Mayor of London. The message represents 
the verdict in a very great trial, fresh in each man’s memory, of 
a very distinguished jury indeed, the United States Senate at the 
best period in its history: 

Washington, May, 1894. 
To the Lord Mayor of London, Mansion House, London : 

We desire to express our cordial sympathy with the movement to 
promote the restoration of silver by international agreement, in aid 
of which we understand a meeting is to be held today under your 
Lordship’s presidency. We believe that the free coinage of both gold 
and silver by international agreement at a fixed ratio would secure 
to mankind the blessing of a sufficient volume of metallic money 
and, what is hardly less important, secure to the world of trade 
immunity from violent exchange fluctuations. 

(Signed) John Sherman, William Cullom, W. B. Allison, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, D. W. Voorhees, Calvin S. Brice, George E. Hoar, O. 
H. Platt, Nelson W. Aidrich, A. P. Gorman, Wm. Frye, Edward Mur 
phy, C. K. Davis, David B. Hill. 

“It seems but the other day that Walter Bagehot declared to 
a select committee of the House of Commons that ‘silver is the 
normal money of mankind.’ The normal money! Si monumen- 
tum petis, cireumspice. The utter rout and confusion of the 
world’s currency and finance.” 

MORETON FREWEN. 


New York, February 6, 1920. 


CONDITIONS EASILY FORESEEN. 


Fite days ago a prominent banker in a letter to the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp discussing the necessity of go. 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board to force Liberty bonds 
out of the banks, referred to the phenomenal prosperity of 
the country since shortly after the signing of the armistice, Jy 
the course of his letter he said that no one could possibly 
have foreseen the conditions which have existed since the 
close of the war; one being the temporary depression imme. 
diately following the armistice and the other the wonderfy 
outburst of activity which has continued since then. 

This letter only shows how little some people are able ty 
foresee what to the average man ought to be as Clear ag the 
noon-day sun. Judged by the history of all wars and the 
conditions following, there was no reason to expect anything 
but a temporary lull for a month or two after the ending of 
the war, and then a period of tremendous activity and of 
steadily rising prices, 

For a year or more before the armistice the MAnuracrvp. 
ERS Recorp pointed out that prices would inevitably be higher 
after the close of the war, and that there would be great 
activity in construction work of all kinds. The reasons were 
given over and over again, so that those who were at all 
skeptical might see what was inevitable. No particular 
judgment was needed to be able to foresee this situation. 

Inflation in this country and abroad meant inevitably much 
higher prices for everything and a great stimulation of busi- 
ness. Decreased food supply as compared with the world’s 
needs even without inflation would have guaranteed high 
prices for all foodstuffs. The enormous vacuum in building 
operations, the world scarcity of dwellings and other build. 
ings showed beyond the possibility of doubt that the moment 
men could get to work on a peace basis rather than a war 
basis there would be great expansion of construction work. 

The proof was so overwhelming that conditions would be 
exactly as they have been during the last two years that we 
marvel that any well-informed man could for a moment think 
that anything which has taken place could not have been 
foreseen. Certainly we believe no one who could have 
thoughtfully read the MANUFACTURERS REcorD Without seeing 
that the facts given in substantiation of the predictions made 
were unanswerable. 





COTTON MEN WHO BET ON THE WRONG 
HORSE. 


HE Manvuracturers Recorp is in receipt of a letter from 
a well-informed business man, in the course of which, 
referring to cotton, he says: 

“One firm lost on a sale of 5000 bales, when cotton was at alow 
point last spring, $500,000, this sale having been recently settled 
Another firm has an outstanding loss of $3,000,000. — Liverpoo: 
gamblers are caught for an enormous loss. The English manufac 
turers are reaping a golden harvest by selling the manufacture 
product at profiteering prices.” 


When the gamblers in this country and in Europe who have 
bet on the future of cotton, by selling thousands of bales whith 
they did nog own, find themselves caught in a trap, they nece 
sarily squirm very hard to get out with a whole skin. There 
fore, they fill the press with reports founded on their desire 
and not on facts, that England will stop buying cotton; tha! 
England will raise its own cotton; that the cotton bought cal 
not be financed ; that the South will put in an enormous cott0 
acreage, and every other falsehood which they can possibly 
invent. 

Some cotton mills which speculated on the wrong side af 
the market, and became loaded up with debts by betting th 
cotton would decline in price, have found it necessary to se 
new owners. Most of the mills which have been sold, bof 
ever, have been in splendid financial shape and have beet sold 
at a great profit to their stockholders. 
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Does the Federal Reserve Board Comprehend the Meaning 


of Its 


' Effort at Deflation and What Its Work Portends? 


ee HE dangers are not all in Russia; they are here at 

home,” Lloyd George solemnly warns the British Par- 
lament. “I speak with knowledge, with apprehension and 
responsibility, and I warn the House that in the face of things 
which may happen we must use every legitimate weapon. 
We must fight anarchy with abundance.” 

It does not require elucidation by the Premier for those 
who are acquainted with world affairs to appreciate just 
what he meant by the “dangers at home.” They are the same 
dangers that hang over the United States, the dangers in- 
yolved in the presence of a desperate, well-organized minority 
which is tireless in its plans to overthrow the Government. 
If the danger takes the form in England of nationalization, 
a camouflaged form of confiscation by mob-might, the appli- 
cation of the lynching process to the ownership of property, 
itis equally true that it takes the form in the United States 
of an effort to free union labor from the penalties of the law, 
thus building up an imperium in imperio, which may itself 
any day be seized by the so-called reds and subverted to pur- 
poses even more destructive than any yet advanced by the 
present leaders of union labor. So real is this danger that 
Gompers himself has visualized it for the nation, and, to his 
credit be it said, his leadership is sincerely engaged in an 
efort to drive out the un-American elements which have been 
nesting in the hair of the union giant. But if Gompers has 
reason to fear that the radicals may seize his organization, 
how much more reason has the nation as a whole to fear the 


same thing, when its outlawry has been legalized? 
“We must fight anarchy with abundance.” That 


Washington, by some strange madness, has 


is the 
British cure. 
decided on the opposite course. It has thrown the un- 
peralleled, unprecedented and unequaled power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board into the scales, not to avert a panic, but 
to bring one about; not to ameliorate unrest, but to multiply 
and nourish it; not to encourage production in this day of 
the world’s great need, but to curtail it, to beat down initia- 
tive and enterprise, and to do to the dollar, reversely, what 
the soundest business men in 1896 rightly said was the 
equivalent of theft. 

The public debt was contracted in easy dollars. The Board 
proposes that it must be repaid in hard dollars, dollars worth 
twice what the dollars spent were able to buy. At one stroke 
it would double the national debt, double the taxes of the 
people, subject every citizen to a double burden, and to this 
under the facile plea that deflation is the only cure. 

The only cure of what? 

Too much prosperity! 

What a confession of incapacity, what a nerveless yielding 
te littleness, when men in charge of the assets of the United 
States are so afraid of the magnitude of business that they 
seek safety in preventing growth, rather in directing it! 

If the men at the head of the Reserve System have no more 
brains than that, no more capacity, no more breadth of view, 
let them drop back into obscurity and make way for men 
who do have faith, who do honor the pledges of the Govern- 


ment and who are willing to ride behind a bigger locomotive 
than the old woodburners on their light-weight tracks. 

We need not dwell upon the repudiation of Government 
good faith involved in the Board’s attitude. It is too obvious. 
Nor need we emphasize the inherent dishonesty of the con- 
tention that deflation is requisite. The Reserve Act requires 
a 40 per cent gold reserve, and the reserve has never fallen 
that low. And the ratio of the French gold reserve to the 
currency is said to be 1 to 125. 

“We must fight anarchy with abundance.” that is 


Her currency is in fact inflated. 


Aye, 
what England is doing. 
But all her gold is being gathered together into the Bank of 
England vaults, and wherever credit can be got she gets it. 
There is for her no contraction. Rather are her traders leap- 
ing into the trade oases of the world. They have not hesi- 
tated to compete even with rich America, within American 
boundaries, and they have done it successfully. They are 
They 


rushed into the markets last spring and gripped the world’s 


building a greater ship tonnage than we are building. 
supplies f raw material. They owed money, and the way to 
pay it was to do a greater business. That is always the cure 
when the overhead has become out of proportion to the in- 
take. 


will she liquidate her debt within a few years, but that the 


And the policy Britain is following means that not only 


energy she displayed in meeting it will have left her mistress 
c= che world trade. That is how brave men and brave nations 


meet their difficulties, by moving ahead with confidence. 

But this nation, sound as any dollar ever coined, with the 
world’s credit in its hands, is suddenly informed that it is in 
danger of bankruptcy and that the only cure is to double the 
debt by decreasing the supply of money; that there is too 
much business and we must have less of it! 

It is the statesmanship of ruin and a policy of disaster. 
It brands with cowardice all American business; it makes us 
the laughing stock of the world and causes us to lose our 
own self-respect. 

Nay, more. Already our dollar, which the Board would 
have us believe is inflated, sells at a premium the world over. 
What in Heaven’s name will the premium be if the value of 
the dollar is artificially doubled in purchasing power, while 
the ratio of other national currencies to the gold reserve re- 
mains stationary, or is decreased? Is the object of the Board 
to drive the British pound down to $2.50 or less and thus, in 
addition to putting the stop sign on domestic business, levy 
That it what it will do if it 
continues its adherence to an obsolete economic theory, dis- 
carded by progressive nations and believed in now only by 
those who find it to their advantage to believe in it. 


also an embargo on exports? 


We say that if the great war loans are forced into the 
hands of a few people, the time will come when the payment 
of those bonds will invite riot and destruction. We say, too, 
that if the board continues its pressure until business begins 
to slacken and wages go down, Bolshevism will thrive in this 
country where it never did thrive before, and some dema- 


gogue, cute enough to analyze the situation, will ride into 
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The Reserve 
Board has the power to bring about a panic, but it has not the 


power on a program of general confiscation. 


power to drive wages down and farmers back into regions of 
poverty without their rising in their might and running amuck. 

It is not honest to pay the public debt back with double- 
valued dollars. It is not honest to repudiate the war bonds 
as a security. Why, the Government was emphatic in declar- 
ing that the saving and putting of money into bonds would 
create the new capital which would be required after the 
war, and now, when that new capital cries to be employed, 
it is branded with financial bastardy. 

We also in this country have to fight unrest and anarchy 
There is no other Granting, then, 


with abundance. Way. 


every argument the Reserve Board may advance, granting 


that there are some speculators, how long has it been wise 


to punish a whole nation for the iniquities of a few? And 
what gain is there in making money so difficult to get that 
payment of taxes will press intolerably on the masses? Were 


conditions indeed deplorable, were the nation suffering from 
overproduction, deflation might be excusable, but when this 
onrush of business, which the Board is determined to stop, 
is simply the leap of American enterprise to meet a legitimate 
demand for production, then the curtailing of credit and 
money is not only cowardice of the most nauseating type, but 
it is worse than a crime—it is stupidity. 

Today it is the stock market which has been beaten down 
to panic figures; tomorrow it will be the great commodities— 
and after that, the deluge. 

The business men of this country ought to engulf Washing- 
ton with protests and Congress should at onee demand an 
Who advised deflation? Who 


Who is gaining by deflation? 


explanation from the Board. 
decided that there is inflation? 
Is it true that the Board has given member banks to under- 
stand that there is “too much business”? 

These are things the country wants to know, and it is better 
tc have them answered now than in the voting booths next 


November. 
earth that can prevent the Board’s policy becoming the para- 


For, we say it deliberately, there is no power on 


mount issue in the next political campaign if it persists in its 
present course. Those who want a repetition of the Jackson 
fights against the United States Bank can get it easily enough 
by having the Board continue its present ruinous course. 
And such a fight, at this time, would set the country back a 


hundred years. 


7 
eae 


GERMANY’S WAR INDEBTEDNESS. 


ERMANY complains that it has a $50,000,000 home 
indebtedness, to which must be added the indemnity to 
be paid the Allies. 

Germany fought a war purely for aggressive world domi- 
nation and looting, for which it had been making ready for 
many years. It was a vile, vicious, murderous war. 

Between 1861-65 the South fought not for aggression, not 
for the purpose of looting, but for a principle which its people 
believed had been guaranteed by the Constitution. Indeed, 
several States, including Virginia, in the adoption of the 
Constitution had specifically reserved the right of withdrawai 
from the Union. But when the war ended the South was 





required to repudiate every dollar of bonds and every other 
form of indebtedness incurred for carrying on the war. 
Why not compel Germany to repudiate every dollar of 


indebiedness iicurred for carrying on the war? Theti all of its 
people would be made to realize some measure of just punish. 
ment. 

Shall America and the Allies say that murderous Germany 
shall be treated far better as to its own war indebtedness 
than was the Confederacy? 

Since the foregoing was written, a somewhat similar post- 
though rather than 
expressed by Comptroller Williams in his annual report, Ys 
statement on that point is as follows: 


tion, less drastic our view, has been 


“The Comptroller suggests that Germany's vast internal debt 
should be subordinated to the payment of the allied nations The 
internal German debt is largely owed by the Government to the 
junker or former governing and capitalistic Classes. and the subor- 
dination of her internal debt to her external obligations would 
require the junkers and other capitalists of Germany, while wait. 
ing until their country can pay interest on their holdings, to go 
to work, and in so doing aid in increasing the productive capacity 
of the nation.” 


The the iring the 
war, long before the armistice, that one of the penalties to be 


MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp took ground d 


imposed upon Germany should be the complete confiscation 


of its entire war indebtedness as one way in which to bring 


about punishment that would hit all classes, for not only the 
junkers invested in Government war bonds issued for the 
express purpose of looting the world, hoping thereby to 


enormously enrich themselves and Germany, but every class 
of people in Germany joyously invested in Government war 
bonds, with the hope of sharing in the spoils. 

Comptroller Williams’ suggestion is a good one, but it is 
too mild. Germany should never be allowed to repiuy to its 
own people the bonds issued for war purposes, certainly so long 
as the Allies have any control whatever over German affairs 
und until every dollar of indebtedness of every kind to the 
Allies has been fully paid. Nothing would do more to prevent 
future than the enforced repudiation of debts in- 


curred by any aggressive nation which started a war for the 


Wars in the 


purpose of looting other ceuntries, and the adequate punish- 
ment of the criminals guilty of starting such a war. If the 
Allies will insist upon their demand for the criminal leaders 
ef Germany that they be tried and if convicted punished in 
rroportion to their crimes, and if in addition to this they will 
compel Germany to repudiate. certainly so long as the Allies 
have any control over the matter, all of its war indebtedness 
to its own people, they will have taken a long step toward 
bringing about sanity on the part of other nations in prevent 
ing other wars. 


ee 


Let Every Other Presidential Candidate Stand for 
Good Highways. 


Poindexter Presidential Clubs, National Headquarters. 
Washington, D. C., February 5. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Would you have the kindness to send this office a copy of the 
MANUFACTURERS REcorD, January 29, which I am informed gives 
an excellent outline of the good roads program of the United 
States? Senator Poindexter is especially interested in the “good 
road” movement, and in his campaign gives emphasis to the neces 
sity of “good roads.” 
~ Of course, you are thoroughly acquainted with every phase of 
the “good roads” problem, but you may not know of Senator Poin 
dexter’s aggressive interest in this question. In announcing his 
candidacy for President, he set forth some of the more important 
issues which he considered to be involved as vital problems, among 
which were a pronouncement of the “good roads” issue. » It was 
necessary, of course, that this pronouncement be brief, but it does 
indicate this as one of the major problems facing the America? 
people. 

We feel that we may be able to get some valuable informatio? 
from your number of January 29, which would be unquestionably 
helpful. POINDEXTER PRESIDENTIAL CLUBS, 

J. H. TAYLoB 
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One Potent Cause of Unrest and Hostility to Corporations and Busi- 
ness Interests. 


N an interesting editorial entitled “How the Railroads 

Could Have Been Saved,” the Herald-Dispatch of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., recently said : 

“Pifteen years ago the assault on business, with the railways 
singled out as a particular target, began. Every avenue of spite, 
gicanery, political demagoguery and partisan | prejudice was 
opened and the vials of wrath and misrepresentation heaped upon 
the railways. Looking back over that period it is startling, not 
gerely surprising, to note that during practically the whole of this 
prolonged campaign of misrepresentation in the interest of public 
prejudice against the country’s basic public utility hardly a line of 
systematic or intelligent defense was printed, and hardly a word 
publicly uttered. 

“If from 1905 until 1915 the railway heads of the United States 
had engaged in an intensive advertising campaign, using the papers 
that go into the homes of the people at large, disabusing the public 
mind and admitting and remedying such faults as were provable 
against them, they could have rectified the whole matter. The 
publie were deceived in a manner containing just enough truth to 
permit of distortion. 


“The time has come when the railways, and every business con- 
em of any magnitude, must appeal to the intelligence of the 
pople. And in any step, political or otherwise, that may be taken 
the intelligence of the people must be recognized as an existen* 
quantity amenable to reason and conviction upon proper presenta- 
tion of the truth. This would have been advisable in any event. 
but the need has been particularly emphasized by the attitude of 
certain public men who seek office.” 

In further discussion of the same subject the Herald-Dis- 
patch points out the mistake of the coal operators in failing 
to present their side of the argument to the public through the 
newspapers. And it adds: 

“Business must reach the public through a liberal use of papers 
of general circulation. * * * 

“A proper statement of the case of railways would have savea 
them from losing their credit at the hands of credit assassins.” 

In connection with this statement, which is unquestionably 
true, we recall with interest an interview which the editor of 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp and one of his associates had with 
the vice-president of one of the greatest railway systems in 
America about 17 or 18 years ago. In that interview great 
emphasis was laid by the writer and his associate upon 
the danger of a campaign against railroads which would 
wreck them. The vice-president was told very plainly that 
the system which the roads had for years followed of 
ignoring the public and seeking through legislation, often 
by unwise methods, to control the situation was merely the 
sowing of the wind and there would be an inevitable reap- 
ing of the whirlwind. Our associate, now long deceased, 
who did most of the talking on the occasion, with almost 
prophetic vision, tremendously stressed the certainty of a 
desperate socialistic and anarchistic unrest in this country 
if the railroad people and the big corporations did not change 
their methods and frankly and fully take the public into their 
confidence. The vice-president agreed fully with the situation 
a presented, but, said he, “I am not the president of the 
toad and I cannot control the matter, although I realize the 
tth of all that you say.” He was very strongly advised to 
#0 to the other officials of the road and lay the situation 
tefore them and urge that that road take the lead in a broad 
national campaign to tell the public frankly of all their ills 
and what railroads meant to the nation’s welfare. 


About the same time a letter was received in this office 
from one of the greatest business concerns in America, in 
Vhich an otticial who was investing many millions of dollars 
in the South demurred at the publication of what he was 
doing because he preferred not to be made conspicuous. In 
the reply he was told that he and his corporation were endan- 
geting the safety of this country. We said to him that not 
from any interest in the welfare of his company, but from a 
tremendous interest in the welfare of the nation, we would 


strongly advise that his company and all other great concerns 
entirely change their tactics and go frankly before the public 
with a definite reply to every criticism made. It was said 
that surely there must be a reply to these criticisms, because 
his corporation could not be as dishonest and dishonorable as 
the public had been led to believe. But the fact that no reply 
was made caused the public to believe all of the statements 
made. The public was justified in ‘feeling that way since 
there was no effort made to counteract these reports. 

In later years the head of another great corporation, one of 
the broad men of the country, to whom a similar suggestion 
was made in connection with a sensational report about his 
company, replied that it was impossible for them to under- 
take to reply to all the attacks made, and he was advised that 
in failing to do so his company would be responsible for devel- 
oping a rank socialistic activity in this country that might 
prove dangerous to the nation. 

These letters and many others of a similar character were 
written during the period of 10 to 20 years ago with an earnest 
effort to awaken railroad men and big business men to the 
crime against the country which they were committing by 
not taking public sentiment into consideration. When Cas- 
satt gave the order to cut down all of the poles of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co, along the Pennsylvania line because 
he was fighting the Goulds in trying to keep them from build- 
ing into Pittsburgh, the MaNnuracturers Recorp denounced 
this act as one calculated to produce more anarchy than all 
the anarchistic speakers of the country had ever been able 
to do. A wave of bitter hostility to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
swept over the country, and the vice-president of the company 
came to Baltimore to protest against our editorial as unjust 
to his company. He said that .Mr. Cassatt was “entirely 
within his legal rights” under a contract with the Western 
Union, and that when the order was given they never had 
an idea that it would produce such a bitter spirit of hostility. 
The writer told him that that only showed how little he and 
Mr. Cassatt and their associates understood how to deal with 
the public and that the curse of the country had been the 
feeling of railroad officials that they were justified in doing 
anything “within their legal rights” and disregarding public 
sentiment. 


The railroads and big corporations have learned a good 
deal since then. They are paying the penalty for their own 
misdoings. The hostility against the railroads for ten years 
or more was the logical and natural inevitable and justifiable 
growth of a resentment to the spirit which existed among 
most of the railroads from the executive managers down to 
the last office boy. Not all of them were guilty. There were 
same splendid exceptions, but the spirit of railroad manage- 
ment still continued until a few years ago to be that of Van- 
derbilt when he said, “The public be damned!”’ even though 
it did not voice itself so clearly. 


One of the amazing things in the history of this country is 
the fact that men capable of holding great positions of trust 
and responsibility in railroads and corporations could not 
understand the public’s viewpoint and would not see that the 
public in this cuuntry had a right to know what semi-public 
corporations were doing. All of the big business leaders of 
the country have not yet learned their lesson. The Bolshev- 
ism of the hour is to a very considerable extent due to the 
spirit then created. Millions of people thought that they were 
in some way being mistreated, and through ignorance they 
hated the railroads and hated all great corporations. The 
time has now come when every corporation, great and small, 
railroad or industrial, must recognize that whether it does 
so willingly or not, it will have to answer before the public 
to every charge against its integrity. Only through an intel- 
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ligent campaign of this kind can the situation be adequately 
met, 

Some of these corporations have so little knowledge of how 
to reach the public that they are flooding newspaper offices 
with long detailed stories to prove their honesty, and if the 
newspapers used all of this stuff that is offered to them for 
gratuitous publication, they would have room for nothing 
else. Some corporations have spent tens of thousands of dol- 
lars on elaborate books with the idea that they could reach 
the public in that way, and the books have been thrown into 
the wastebasket and never read, and when they found 
that nothing had been accomplished by the books, they then 
concluded that no publicity could have been of value. 

If there is any class of people in the world that needs to be 
educated in a broad, intelligent way as to how to reach the 
public, it is the average American big business man at the head 
of a big corporation. He may be big and broad on everything 
else and be a pigmy on this point. He thinks a sporadic 
advertisement of a few paltry dollars spent here and there 
without much regard to where the money is expended is all 
that is necessary. Some years ago a publicity man was urging 
one of the greatest iron and steel concerns in America to 
take up a broad campaign of publicity. The reply was that 
Mr. Carnegie never advertised, and yet everybody in the coun- 
try knew about him and his operations, and therefore they 
would not advertise. The answer of the advertising agent 
was: ‘When you have the shrewdness to be able to make the 
people of this country talk about you and all your work such 
as Mr. Carnegie has, then you can follow his example and 
not spend money in advertising. But until you have reached 
Mr. Carnegie’s perfection in publicity you would better try 
to make your concern more widely known than it is.. Your 
business is almost equal to Carnegie’s. Everybody in America 
knows about him, and yet very few people outside of your 
immediate trade know anything about you.” 

Publicity sold billions of Liberty Bonds. Publicity raised 
millions of volunteers for England’s great army. 

Without tremendous advertising America would never have 
sold its bonds and England would never have raised its volun- 
teer army. 

Publicity created the prosperity of the last 18 months and 
brought the nation out of a feeling of despondency and fear 
because a large part of the country was looking for a depres- 
sion whenever the war ended. Tremendous advertising urged 
by the Government itself created a spirit of optimism and of 
the abounding prosperity which the nation has had since that 
advertising campaign started. Only by a continuance of this 
kind of advertising of great broad publicity work can the 
country be kept out of the socialistic and Bolshevistic unrest 
of chaotic Europe. This publicity is just as essential while 
overcrowded with business as when hustling for trade. 

The man who refuses to advertise because he has more 


orders than he can fill shows that he has not learned the first 
rudiments of publicity work. 





A TRIBUTE TO NEWSPAPER WORK. 


has often been said that the religious papers of the coun- 
try are not adequately appreciated and that most of them 
have a rather trying experience in these days of the high 
price of paper and the high cost of printing. On the other 
side of the case is a rather unusual illustration of how some 
people do appreciate the.work of some religious publications. 

The Watchman-Examiner, a leading religious publication 
of New York, with more than 100 years of age back of it, 
recently announced that it would have to increase its subscrip- 
tion price 50 cents a year to partly cover the increased cost of 
paper. Some generous-hearted subscriber, whose name has 
not been published, fearing that this would lessen the circu- 
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lation of the paper, sent to the editor his check for $5000 With 
the request that it be used for the purpose of enabling the 
paper to continue its subscription rate without advance, 
The editor announced that if another $5000 check should be 
forthcoming for the same purpose it would be possible tp 
carry on the work for another year without any increagg jy 
the rate of subscription. And the following week's jsgyp 
brought forth the anouncement that the second check fo; 
$5000 had been received. ' 

The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD has been in existence for 4 
good many years. It has seen the ups and downs of religioys 
and secular papers alike, but it has never before found q 
case where two men from an unselfish desire to advance the 
interest of a publication voluntarily contributed $5000 each 
to the cause. The fact that two men have done this 
in the case of the Watchman-Examiner is a hopeful sign 
that the religious papers of the country are at last to come 
into their own, with a recognition on the part of the public 
of their very great value to laymen as well as to ministers 
Perchance there is also an awakening realization on the part 
of the people to the full value of all good newspapers. We 
hope so. 


THE STUPENDOUS GROWTH OF FARM 
PRODUCT VALUES. 


| he order to show the stupendous increase in the value of 
farm products in the last: two or three years there is given 
below a tabulation of farm products values over a term of 
years, compiled by the MANuFacTuRERS ReEcorp from the Janu. 
ary monthly crop report of the Department of Agriculture: 





ESTIMATED VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


(Based on Prices on the Farm.) 


Animals and 


Crops. Animal Products. Total Gross 
Value. Value. Value. 
Picnsctrcanecencane $16,025,000,000 $8,957 ,000,000 $24,982,000,00 
14,331,000,000 8,149,000,000 22 480,000,000 
14,222,000,000 7,164,000,000 21,386 ,000,00 
9,054,000,000 4,352,000,000 13, 406 000,00 
6,907,000,000 3,868,000,000 10,775,000, 
6,112,000,000 3,783,000,000 5,000,000 
6,133,000,000 3,717,000,000 9,850,000,000 
5,842,000,000 3,501,000,000 9,343,000,00 
5,562,000,000 3,257,000,000 8,819,000,00 
5,486,000,000 3,551,000,000 9,037,000,00 
5,487,161,223 3,071,000,000 8,558,161,23 
2,998,704,412 1,718,000,000 4,717,069,973 
ae: “mbkbewatseies 2,460,107 454 
ee ee een 2,212,540,9% 


*Preliminary. Census. 


The Agricultural Department reports the trend of prices 
for farm products as follows: 

“The level of prices paid producers of the United States for 
the principal crops increased about 4.5 per cent during De 
cember; in the last 10 years the price level increased in like 
period about 2.2 per cent. On January 1, 1920, the inder 
figure of prices was about 18.9 per cent higher than a year 
ago, 12.3 per cent higher than two years ago, and 84.7 per cent 
higher than the average of the last 10 years on January 1. 


The prices of meat animals—hogs, cattle, sheep and chick- 
ens—to producers of the United States decreased 2.9 pe 
cent from November 15 to December 15; in the last nine years 
prices decreased in like period 0.7 per cent. On December 15 
the index figure of prices for these meat animals was about 
13.9 per cent lower than a year ago, 9.4 per cent lower thal 
two years ago, and 44.2 per cent higher than the average of 
the last nine years on December 15. 

This enormous increase in value during the last five year 
is based mainly on increased price, and not on gain in qual: 
tity. But the increased cost of labor and materials prevents 
the farmer from making as large a net gain as might le 
inferred from these gross values. 
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Safety Lies Only in the Complete Rejection of the Covenant 


WITZERLAND has been admitted to the League of Na- 
tions with reservations. Even so, she will not be bound 
until a referendum has sanctioned such obligations as her 
membership entails. That eagle nesting in the Alps is not 
driven by coward fear into any compromise with freedom. 
“Thus will we join with you and thus only, preserving intact 


” 


the traditions which have kept us free. So Switzerland 
entered the League, nor did she go hat in hand to Germany, 
nor were long negotiations requisite. She laid down her 
terms and the League accepted them Without more formality 
than a record vote. 

One other thing the League did of importance, in its meet- 
ing at London, and that was to decide on the summoning of 
an international financial conference to stabilize world credit. 
World credit, if a vocabulary denoting vastness must be used, 
means the reading of value into the output of printing presses, 
which have been vomiting forth currency in Germany and 
other countries until its worth is predicated solely on the cur- 
rent pound price for used paper. There is but one way in 
which these depreciated currencies can be bolstered up and 
made good, and that is for the United States to back them 
with her gold; and that will not be done, we may say, until 
some alien enemy holds courts-martial in the Capitol and 
quarters his legions in the White House. 

No wonder news dispatches from Paris state that the 
“necessary elements” for bringing about a solution of problems 
regarding international exchange have been found in the 
workings of the League of Nations, according to a statement 
made by Francois-Marsal, French Minister of Finance. Con- 
cealed in that ambiguous pact are the “necessary elements” 
for bringing about the solution of anything, if a solution lies 
in transferring the control of American resources from the 
Potomac to the Alps. 

Of the gentlemen associated with Mr. Wilson in the Paris 
adventure, only one had diplomatic experience and diplomatic 
knowledge. Only one was skilled in the principles of inter- 
national law and practice and capable by training of proper 
representation of the interests of the United States. That 
man was the international lawyer, Lansing, by courtesy 
termed Secretary of State, and he was relegated to the un- 
importance of an office-boy. 
for nor listened to. 


His counsel was neither asked 


But if his intelligence was rendered impotent in a positive 
way, it could not be rendered barren in a negative way, and 
this gentleman, if not the instigator of polices, knew at least 
what they were, what they meant, and what they were in- 
tended to accomplish. If the facts as recorded are correct, 
and they are not denied, his intelligence rebelled at the re- 
peated sacrifices of American interests involved in the making 
of the treaty. It is not necessary to challenge his judgment 
as to where his loyalty lay (in the past officers have been 
loyal first to the nation and next to a chief), but it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that his calm and deliberate judg- 
ment was that the treaty let this nation in for obligations 
and commitments the validity of which the people would never 


recognize unless deceived and misled. 


Any shrewd lawyer can write a contract which a dozen 
other shrewd ones may study for six months without dis- 


covering all the “niggers in the woodpile.” In this idealistic 


adventure in words and phrases, there are hidden perils 
. 


which no men, not even the makers thereof, perhaps, have 
seen. The Senate in its long debates has but touched the 
skin of the reptile. The reservations do not draw the fangs: 
they merely still the rattles. They induce a false sense of 
security, and that is all. 

But how can any sane American who loves his country 
and its institutions have in his heart anything but horror for 
an instrument which the Secretary of State, under whose di- 
rection it supposedly was drawn, denounces in private as a 
mischievous, indefensible, perilous and ruinous piece of 
machinery? Has the nation been lulled into a coma by 
rhetoric and are men blind that no longer they can see 
clearly the pitfalls which the fathers long since pointed out 
to them? 

Was there ever an instrument written in which the makers 
of it so soon went to oblivion? Half of the Big Four are no 
longer in power. Orlando has gone, Clemenceau has gone; 
and Lloyd George holds to his authority tenuously, while in 
America it is the President who has been unable to hold even 
2 majority of the Senate in support of the document. 

It is not the time for the destinies of the nation to be con- 
fided absolutely to the despotic judgment of one man, be he 
Wilson or Wilson’s successor. Once this nation is in the 
League, the President may dedicate it to almost anything and 
refuse even to submit his decision to the Senate, on the ground 
that ratification of the treaty gave him the power he is 
exercising. And if the nation’s foreign relations have become 
the most important part of the Government, are the people 
willing any longer to have the vital decisions relative thereto 
made without the participation in any form of the House of 
Representatives, the citadel of democracy? The right to 
originate money bills, the right to declare war, the right to 
boycott other nations, the right in general to exercise the 
supreme forms of sovereignty are by the prestidigitation of 
League language raped from the hands of Congress and dele- 
gated to a single citizen; and this is true whether the Lodge 
reservations are accepted or not. 

True, as Viscount Grey says, it is into an unknown country 
that this Covenant leads America. The nation does not fear 
adventure. It does not dread new things, new concepts, 
progress, but it does object to running the ship tail first, and 
it does object to the amateurish diplomacy which finds its 
triumphs in sacrificing American wealth, blood and traditions 
ut the shrine of an idol still shapeless and masked. 

The sincerity of the President is what makes his mission of 
disaster so dangerous. Not less sincere was Alcibiades, or 
those many prophets who predicted the end of the world and 
led their disciples to ruin. It is the President’s high author- 
ity which has given standing to his fatal proposal. From 
other lips it could not have received the breath of life. He 
breathed its awful life into it. He encompassed it with an 


atmosphere of religion and molded it into the appearance of 
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beauty. Without him it would die, as it ought to die, and 
there would be left nothing but the gratitude of the nation, 
more deep year by year, as the magnitude of the peril it 
escaped became more and more apparent. 

Today it is over Fiume that we invite the hate of Italy, 
although Americans do not know what the trouble is about 
and cannot discover to what it is they are being dedicated. 
Tomorrow it will be some other Fiume, winning for us the 
hate of some other people. No innocent bystander ever inter- 
fered in a family row and came out of it whole. To nine 
out of ten Europeans we are an intruder, and always will be 
an intruder, whenever we undertake to tell them what to do. 
They need our material help—and ,they have had it abun- 
dantly—but they do not recognize our authority as a teacher 
Indeed, the 


despotic power of the American Presidency is a constant 


either in ethics or in the art of government. 


source of amazement to peoples who long ago snuffed out 
similar forms of autocracy. 

It seemed last November as if the Lodge reservations were 
sufficient protection; that they constituted a sort of armor- 
plate that would insure safe passage through the tortuous 
League channels. But tons of water have flowed by the mill 
since then. The auguries that warned against participation 
in the godless League were then faint in comparison with the 
multitude of warnings that now flash this way and that. 

The time has come to consider the treaty de novo and to 
follow the advice of Senator Knox, ratifying all that part 
of the instrument except the Covenant. Any other course is 
tossing dice with fate. 


~~ 
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DO WE WANT TO DUPLICATE MEXICO.AND 
RUSSIA IN GREAT RICHES FOR SOME AND 
DIRE POVERTY FOR OTHERS? 

N replying to a letter bearing on the cotton situation, Mr. 
W. B. Yeary, cotton specialist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, says: 





“There are between 40 and 50 cotton exporters in Dallas. Dal- 
las is in the center of the best cotton-producing section of Texas. 
The large banks of Dallas are hand and glove with the exporters. 
Eighty-five per cent of the cotton of Texas is exported. Your 
editorials are directed against the graft and unjustified profits of 
buyers and exporters, or, at least, if your ideas were carried out, 
and they should be, their profits would only be a reasonable com- 
mercial profit. But the work that you are doing and that of the 
others is breaking the ice under the opposition’s feet. It is edu- 
eating the people to their rights and duty. They have taken a 
forward step; they will not retrace.” 


This, we believe, states the case fully. It is true that 
among many cotton handlers in the South there is very bitter 
opposition to the position which the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
has for years taken in behalf of the small cotton grower and 
the tenant farmer. Until the small farmer, the man who 
cultivates a few acres of his own land, or of land rented from 
someone else, is fairly prosperous and able to live in a reason- 
ably comfortable home there can be no well-rounded prosper- 
ity of the South. 

The curse of Russia and of Mexico alike was the enormous 
wealth of the rich and the desperate poverty of the poor. 
In Mexico the rich lived in palaces; the poor lived in huts and 
hovels and in caves. The writer once stood at the foot of a 
great mountain in Mexico out of which hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of silver had been mined, to the very great. 
profit for a century or more of the different owners, but at 
the foot of the mountain there were little caves dug into the 


ee 


mountain’s side in which many of the miners lived, and the 
huts outside were just as bad. These miners were then get- 
ting 50 cents a day in depreciated silver, which made their 
Wages amount to about 25 cents a day, and the enormously 
wealthy mine owner who was pointing out the situation to 
us said that these wages were very much higher than had 
formerly prevailed. In the City of Mexico there were many 
superb homes, indicating the almost boundless wealth of the 
rich, but, on the other hand, there were sections of that city in 
which the hovels were unfit for human beings to live. Simi- 
lar conditions have prevailed for centuries in Russia. ‘here 
boundless wealth was to be found on one side and the direst 
poverty on the other. 

In the South many large landowners, who could rent their 
land for one-third to one-half of the crop, and some large 
cotton growers who cultivated their own land, have beet able 
to make big profits. Cotton factors and commission mer- 
chants and bankers dealing with cotton have taken a heayy 
toll from the cotton trade, and these elements have been 
growing rich, while the tenant farmer and the farm laborer, 
up to two years ago, had been in poverty which pretty well 
matched that of Mexico and of Russia. We may well note 
what has happened to those countries. For years conditions 
grew exceedingly serious, with increasing wealth on one side 
and increasing tenantry and poverty on the other side. 

No man can study this situation without realizing (hat 
this is a false basis for civilization and Christianity and 
morality. Out of the hut of poverty it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to expect advancing civilization. 

The hope of the South lies in a larger profit on cotton to 
the tenant farmer and to the farm laborer so that they may 
gradually advance and take their children and their wives 
out of the cotton fields and live on a higher plane, whether 
they be black or white, and thus lay the foundation for a more 
well-rounded prosperity and the upbuilding of civilization and 
of Christianity itself. 

He who fights against this is fighting on the side of the 
worst forces of the world—the forces which might under some 
conditions produce in America what we have seen in Mexico 
and Russia. 
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UNIVERSAL ADOPTION DESIRED FOR UNI- 
FORM BOILER CODE. 


HE work of the American Uniform Boiler-Law Society 

in seeking to secure the legal adoption of the A. S. M. F. 
Boiler Code by every State in the Union is entitled to recog- 
nition as an important step in conserving human life. -Such 
legislation would, if the ideas of the society are carried out. 
be insurance against defective boilers and an assurance that 
only properly constructed boilers are erected. One evil of 
the present system is that a boiler condemned as defective 
in States where the boiler code is in effect may be shipped 
to a State where there is no such protective legislation. In 
every case of this kind an explosion may occur, with conse- 
quent loss of life. The records show numerous instances of 
this very kind. 

Thus far the following States have adopted legislation for 
boiler construction and inspection at regular intervals: Dela- 
ware, Missouri, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, New York, Michi- 
gan, California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Indiana. In Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Maryland legislation has been introduced looking toward the 
same end. 








A BAD FOREMAN. 


A SURLY superintendent or foreman has ruined many an 
honest-intentioned workman. If your foreman cannot 
lead men instead of trying to drive them, get rid of him, or 
put him in the ranks that he may learn better sense. 
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ARE. OCEAN FREIGHT RATES TOO HIGH? 


Jacksonville, Fla., January 28, 1920. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Occasionally one reads where some operator or owner of a line 
of steamships is quoted as saying that “ocean freight rates are so 
high that the revenue from one voyage will almost pay for the 
price of a boat.”. Also that “war-time freight rates now in effect 
are a, fair demonstration of profiteering of the first water. 

In these statements I wish to take issue and to show the gen- 
eral public wherein some one is either misquoted or is giving out 
statements that cannot be verified, and in doing so will take the 
present freight tariff issued by the Shipping Board as applying 
from the South Atlantic and Gulf ports as an example. 

Boyd's Tariff 1009-1 is the official tariff of the Shipping Board 
from those ports to the West Indies, and a vessel of the Lake 
type of 4050 dead-weight tonnage or of the Ferris type of 3500 
tons dead weight will carry a freight list of not over $25,000, 
using the tariff as a basis for rates on cargo going southbound. 
The vessel will, if steel, bring back a cargo of 2600 tons of sugar 
at a prevailing rate of 36 cents per hundred pounds, giving her a 
freight list of some $20,000, making a grand total of $45,000 for 
the round trip. 

This trip will consume at least 45 days, divided as follows: 
Loading at home port, 10 days: time consumed in voyage down, 
4 days; time consumed in discharging in West Indies, 15 days: 
time consumed in taking on return cargo, 8 days: time consumed 
on return voyage, 4 days; time consumed in discharging at home 
port, 6 days; then the voyage is officially ended, with a grand 
total of 47 days. 

The revenue of this trip was approximately $45,000. The cost 
was approximately as follows: Payroll of crew of 40 men on 
Ferris type, approximately $5000 per month, or $7500 for voyage: 
coal consumed at rate of 30 tons per day at sea and 5 tons per 
day in port, at $10 per ton, approximately $4350; cost of loading 
cargo at home port, stevedoring, etc., $3500: fresh water supplies, 
ete., $3000; cost of discharging cargo in West Indies, approxi- 
mately $7000; cost of loading return cargo, $4000; cost of dis- 
charging return cargo at home port, $3500; interest on money 
invested in ship, valued at, say, $600,000, at 6 per cent, $3000 
per month, or $4600 for voyage, making a grand total of expendi- 
tures, not counting cost of securing both cargoes and commissions 
to agents, of $37,400, leaving a net income for vessel every 47 
days of $7550, 

Do these look like big profits? What if the ship is one of the 
wooden type and cannot bring a return cargo of sugar on account 
of the insurance rates being too high? Then she comes back 
light, as sugar and iron ore are the only principal cargoes offering 
in the West Indies, with an occasional general cargo of coffee, 
tobacco, fruits and other small commodities. Her trip is almost 
a dead loss to her owners, and the only way she can make up for 
it is to secure a quick turnover of going-down freight. 

Again, the above figures were based upon a ship making a 
return voyage with cargo every 47 days, but there are dozens of 
them which do not make this voyage in 60 days for various 
reasons; then the cost is greater and the net income smaller or 
none at all. 

Take the larger ships in the transatlantic trade, those of 8000 
to 10,000 tons, and which carry a freight list of from $150,000 to 
$225,000 going over. Many of these ships burn oil; but whether 
they be coal or oil burners, their cost of operation is commensu- 
rate with the cost of the smaller ones. Of course, they will show 
a greater gross earning per ton or per voyage, but the fact that 
most of them return in ballast brings their net income down to 
a song. 

The prevailing or general freight rate per ton on transatlantic 
cargo is around $25 per gross ton of 2240 pounds, or around 
$1.0714 per hundred pounds. A case of canned tomatoes—the 
two-pound cans—weighs about 44 pounds and contains 24 cans. 
At a rate of $1.071%4 per hundred, the freight per can is 2 cents. 

Two cents per can to haul the goods several thousand miles 
over the ocean, while it costs 90% cents per hundredweight to 
bring canned vegetables from California to the Atlantic seaboard 
by rail. 

In face of these facts, where is the justice in proclaiming the 
ship operators or owners profiteers, who are getting rich at the 
expense of starving Europe? 

The Government is operating ships because of the demand 
made upon it by the general public, and it is also being done to 
bring this ocean public service under our flag instead of allowing 
it to remain under a foreign flag. as it was for so many years, 
and yet it is hard to keep the American owner of ships from 
Tegistering his vessels under the British flag or Norwegian flag, 
now that the war is over. 

Only recently a small American steamer changed hands-—was 
hought by another American, who immediately placed the vessel 


under British registry. Was he unpatriotic? Possibly, but his 
main reasons for so doing was because of the unhealthy labor 
conditions in the American merchant marine and the red tape 
necessary in operating a ship under the Stars and Stripes—so 
he said. 

And so will many others say when questioned as to their 
changing from American to foreign registry. 

3ut getting back to the original question: It has been stated 
that the Shipping Board will show a profit of $100,000 on each 
ship for the year 1919—less than $9000 profit per month on ships 
that cost from $600,000 to several millions to build, and that run 
a daily risk of sinking, being disabled and repaired at enormous 
expense, and other dangers. 

Of course, this profit will not last always. When British and 
German and ships of other nationalities begin again to roam the 
ocean highways, freight rates will come down some; then the 
Shipping Board will be forced to reduce wages and operating 
expenses accordingly, or sell to private concerns, who will take the 
losses On meet competition by changing their registry. There we 
have it again. 

But, speaking of freight rates, it is cheaper to ship steel rails 
to Santos, Brazil, from a South Atlantic port than it is to ship 
these rails to Cuba from these ports. Santos, Brazil, is approxi- 
mately 4600 miles and the freight rate on rails is $13 per ton. 
Cuba is about 600 miles and the rate is $14.22 per ton. Why the 
difference? It is because there is no foreign competition practi- 
cally from the South Atlantic ports to Cuba, and there is or 
might be to Santos. 

Freight rates to Europe and South and Central America are 
not as high as they were during the war. They are not as high 
as they were in 1917, before we entered the conflict: but if Uncle 
Sam expects to remain in the ocean freight transportation busi- 
ness, or expects to have his subjects remain in this business un- 
der the American flag, ocean freights must not be materially re- 
duced unless wages and other operating expenses are reduced to 
a greater per cent. E. T. HoLitinasworrnH, 

Editor Trade Winds. 


Anybody who will read the hearings before the Committee 
eu Commerce of the Senate will find abundant evidence to 
show that the Shipping Board is profiteering in the most 
heartless manner in the matter of rates. ‘The whole situation 
was very lucidly explained in the testimony of Mr. Frank C. 
Munson of the Munson steamship companies, one of the best 
known shipping men in the United States, before the committee 
on January 30. The following report of that part of his testi- 
mony dealing with rates is clear and convincing evidence of 
the inequality of existing rates, the terrific burden they 
piace on our Allies, such as Italy, and the tremendous burden 
they are to American manufacturers. 


Mr. Munson—We have today a giant monopoly in this country 
owning and controlling about 10,000,000 deadweight tons of 
ships. This fact by itself is tending to keep the steamship rates 
up. and the Shipping Board, having fixed a rate, instructs its 
operators not to deviate from that rate; they do not even deviate 
from this rate on their ownership boats, because of the fact 
that they fear that if the rates are lowered it may militate against 
them in the allocation of tonnage by the Shipping Board. Rates 
on British vessels running from foreign countries to the British 
Isles are lower than our rates. The first thing the British Gov- 
ernment did after the armistice was signed was to ask its ship- 
owners to reduce their rates on commodities coming to England, 
and that was done on commodities coming to England from this 
country. on commodities coming to England from Argentina, and 
commodities coming from every country in the world. On that 
traffic the British owner takes a lower rate than the American 
owner takes, provided the traffic goes to England. That is the 
principal reason why the vessels owned by the Government are 
not running to England, because the rates are too low. If these 
British vessels operate between other countries outside of Eng- 
land, they take the going Shipping Board rate. If they come 
here, they take our rates. 

Senator Ransdell—Have not our rates gone down a great deal? 

Mr. Munson—They bave gone down in certain trades, but have 
not gone down in others at all. We have, in my opinion, too high 
rates, and I think if these vessels were sold to private owners 
there would be a reduction in rates right away. If you have 100 
or 150 private shipowners all competing with each other for the 
tonnage of the world, it inevitably follows that the rates will go 
down. If the American manufacturer is going on competing 
with the foreign manufacturer, we must have lower rates. 

Senator Ransdell—In the operation of your own vessels, do 
you feel obliged to charge the same rates that the Government 
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requires you to charge on boats which you operate for the 
Shipping Board? 

Mr. Munson—Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell—You do not feel you can compete with the 
Government? 

Mr. Munson—We do not think it would be good judgment to 
compete with the Government. It would not be good business. 

The Chairman—Do you operate your own boats to England? 

Mr. Munson—No, sir. 

The Chairman—You know about private owners running their 
ships to England? 

Mr. Munson—Only a few of them. The American Line, I 
think, stands alone as a brilliant example of American vessels 
running to England. 

The Chairman—Do they put their rates down to the same as 
the rates of the English vessels? 

Mr. Munson—Yes, sir. They compete with the English vessels. 

Senator Fernald—As a matter of fact, the English rate is 
higher than the American rate, it is not? 

Mr. Munson—On certain commodities; yes, sir. 
are the same. 

Senator Ransdell—Mr. Munson, if the Government continues 
for a period to own and operate vessels, will not the inevitable 
result be that the private owners and operators of vessels will 
be compelled to follow absolutely the rates established by the 
Government or go out of business? 

Mr. Munson—Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell—They cannot compete with the Govern- 
ment, can they? 

Mr. Munson—No sir; no American owner can compete with 
the United States Government, except on the fact that there is 
a large degree of inefficiency in the Government operation. The 
cost of repairs is higher; the cost of operation is greater, just 
because of the red tape that goes with the Government ownership. 

The Chairman—Of course, as long as the Government keeps 
the rates higher than anybody else’s rates you will be able to 
compete? 

Senator Ransdell—You do not want to compete, do you? 

Mr. Munson—I think the rates ought to come down; I think 
they are abnormally high today. 

The Chairman—There does not seem to be any indication of 
the Government rates coming dewn. 

Mr. Munson—No, sir; there does not. 

Senator Ransdell—What I mean is, there cannot be any sepa- 
rate competition that Americans are so proud of, and which has 
brought about such great developments in this country, so long 
as the Government remains in the business; is not that true? 

Mr. Munson—That is absolutely true. I have stated the rea- 
son why, because the big owner is the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment sets the rate, and we have to meet it. Here we are 
carrying coal to Italy and to France and to neutral countries at 
rates abnormally high, and are charging an almost bankrupt 
country like Italy $27.50 a ton for coal. We were carrying coal 
to Italy before the war at $4.50 a ton, and the rate today is 
$26.50 or $27.50, depending on the particular port to which you 
are going. 

Senator Ransdell—There is a great deal more profit in carry- 
ing it at the present rate than there was in the prewar rates? 

Mr. Munson—'!'‘he increased cost of operation is about 150 to 
200 per cent, corhpared to prewar times on American ships, so 
we ought to be able to carry coal which was previously carried 
at $4.50 a ton at somewhere around $11 or $12 a ton and make 
a good profit. 

The Chairman—But I cannot see why, if you can make money 
at $12 a ton and the Government is charging $26 a ton, you have 
to go up to $27 a ton. 

Mr. Munson—I- will explain the reasons. Every American 
shipowner has Shipping Board vessels he is operating. If the 
Director of Operations of the Shipping Board says these are the 
rates to such and such a country, we naturally follow them, be- 
cause we do not want to go in and take away from part of the 
vessels we are operating from the Government a part of the 
freight they might carry. It is not right. It is not fair. It is 
a matter of business. 

Senator Calder—If a ship operator can make 100 per cent 
more on his ship, he will make it, will he not? 

Mr. Munson—As long as the Government is holding the rate 
up, it is logical that he will. 

Senator Calder—It is natural. 

The Chairman—But I do not see why you say you have to 
follow the Government up. 

Mr. Munson—We do not have to, but we do. 
business. 

The Ghairman—And, of course, you are in business and you 
are not a philanthropist, and if the Government puts the rate 
up and you can get more money, I do not blame you for doing it. 
I would think it was poor business if you did not do it. 


Mostly they 








It is good 


<< 


Mr. Munson—This is the practical steamship side of it. fg 
we continue to hold the rates up we are going to lose our trade 
in manufactured goods to England, to France, to Italy, to Ger. 
many, to any country that can manufacture and get a rate of 
freight that is cheaper than ours to the foreign purchaser. 


The Chairman—Of course, that is a situation and a phase 
of the matter that the Shipping Board certainly ought to 
take into account in fixing these rates, and if it acts in a 
business-like way it will do it. 

Senator Fernald—It is a thing that is disturbing the manu. 
facturers of this country today. 

Mr. Munson—It is. 

Senator Calder—Mr. Munson, what is the purpose of the 
Shipping Board in exacting these very high rates? 

Mr. Munson—lI think they have no purpose, Senator 
Calder, in making the rates any different than they are. 
They have taken the rates as they were when we came out 
of the war, and where there is no competition, instead of low. 
ering the rates they have left them where they were, but they 
have changed them where there was actually competition 
in the English rates and in the rates to the South American 
—- In other words, they are competing with the going 
trade. 


Senator Calder—Who makes the rates, Great Britain’ 

Mr. Munson—The rates, as far as our shipments to foreign 
countries are concerned, are made by our Shipping Board, and 
England follows the rates from this country, for instance, to 
Italy or to France or to any other country that is not her own. 

Senator Calder—Why does not Great Britain break the rates? 

Mr. Munson—Because they want to get all the profit they can 
out of the goods carried to foreign countries and operated by 
their boats, and the English income tax was immediately placed 
on the same basis as our income tax as soon as the armistice 
was signed, and the income tax on shipping is the same and, 
therefore, she is anxious to keep the rate up. 


Senator Ransdell—Does England charge as high a rate 
from England to Buenos Aires, for instance, as we charge 
from New York to Buenos Aires? 

Mr. Munson—No, sir; the rate is lower. 

Senator Ransdell—That is what I thought, because they 
wanted to encourage their products to go there. 

Mr. Munson—Yes, sir. 


The Chairman—Why do not our boats make lower rates from 
New York to Buenos Aires? 


Mr. Munson—Because the boats have all been operating and 
make the rates that are in effect, and so long as that is true there 
is no reason on their part to lower the rates. We have, in other 
words, a shortage of tonnage in the world’s trade today which 
will exist so long as we have not enough vessels to go around, 
and these rates will stay up under a monopoly control, as I call 
it. It is a gigantic control which affects all American shipping. 


2 
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CAN WE BEAT THE RECORD OF ALL COUN- 
TRIES IN BANK FAILURES? 


N his annual report, Mr. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 

of the Currency, referring to the remarkable record of the 
past year in which there was not a failure of a national bank, 
says: 





“Immunity from failure breaks all records for this country 
or any other.” 

Certainly the record of immunity of failures for the last 
two or three years on the part of national banks hes been 
exceedingly creditable, but during that time there have been 
a few failures, one in 1918 and three each in 1916 and 1917. 
as against a much larger average in preceding years. But 
whether the record is better than has ever been made in “any 
other country” is an interesting question. 

Some 15 or 16 years ago the editor of the MANUFACTURERS 
REcorD spent several days with Enrique C. Creel, then one of 
the foremost financiers of Mexico, president of a big bank at 
Chihuahua and afterwards of a $25,000,000 bank in the City 
of Mexico, and later Minister from Mexico to the United 
States. In discussing the banking interests of Mexico and 
of the United States, Mr. Creel stated that there had not been 
a single bank failure in Mexico over a long term of years. AS 
we now remember somewhat faintly the length of time stated 
by him, it was certainly over a quarter of a century. We 
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pad no occasion at the time to investigate the accuracy of 
ihis statement, but as Mr. Creel was one of the foremost 
men of Mexico and, indeed, one of the most widely informed 
financial men that it has ever been our pleasure to know, we 
accepted his statement as correct. It would be interesting 
if the Comptroller of the Currency would make an investiga- 
tio and find out for what length of period there was no 
hank failure in Mexico, and what has been the record during 
the revolutionary period of the last five years. 

Moreover, Mr. Creel took the ground that there was abso- 
jutely no excuse for the failure of any bank if it was operated 
under wise laws, and he explained the system in Mexico 
which, in his opinion, had brought about such a remarkable 
record of freedom from all bank failures. 
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BIG BUSINESS SHOULD WORK FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EVERY SECTION. 


VERY great business enterprise in this country has a 

material as well as a meral responsibility to take an 
active part in the development of all sections of the country. 
In former times many concerns thought that they had no 
other interest in the nation’s welfare than in building up 
their own business, overlooking the fact that whenever pros- 
perity is created by the building of a new factory or the 
opening of a new farm an influence is set in motion for an 
enlarged consumption of every kind of goods which enters into 
civilized work. 

A great oil concern, for instance, is directly interested in 
broadening the prosperity of the far back regions of the coun- 
try from the purely material standpoint of creating a larger 
market for oil. More than that, however, it has a definite 
responsibility to the nation to seek to broaden the life of the 
country, to develop the potentialities of its people, and to 
make the undeveloped sections blossom with prosperity. 

There are great motor concerns who could well afford to 


co-operate on a very large scale with all of the highway work 


of the country and realize that every dollar thus expended 
would yield a direct as well an an indirect profit to them. 

Ther are great dye-making concerns whose future depends 
upon the development of industries which will consume their 
product ; and so all the way down the line great enterprises 
can create an ever-expanding market by taking an active part 
in creating the interests and the industries which must look 
to them for their raw material. 

The progress of education, the building of highways, the 
betterment of living conditions in the country and in the 
city alike, and everything which lifts mankind to a higher 
Plane of living is from the purely personal profit point of 
View of vital interest to every business institution in the 
country. 

The potentialities of America are almost as boundless as 
the very air we breathe. We have not begun to utilize the 
There 
are enormous possibilities for increased agricultural pros- 


resources of this country except in a rough way. 


berity, for the building of better farmhouses, and for opening 
up to larger usefulness every industry in the land. ‘The 
It has 
merely been cutting down some trees in the great pioneering 
campaign of utilizing the marvelous resources of the land. 


nation as yet has been doing pioneering work only. 


In this pioneering work to a large extent men have been 
thinking only of themselves. That was not the way in old 
pioneering days. When the pioneers moved from the East 
cut into the prairies of the West, co-operation on the part of 
everybody to help every newcomer was the order of the day. 
Everybody in every community united in assisting the new- 
comer in building a home and in getting his first start out of 
the land. 


that co-operative pioneering work into a certain degree of 


But as a nation we have largely grown out of 


individualism or selfishness, with business men thinking 
mainly about their own operations or their own employes. 
The time has now come to think in broader terms, and to 
let our vision reach out to the whole country, from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic and from Canada to Mexico. Whatever con- 
cerns one part of the country concerns the whole country. 
Every evidence of increased prosperity in Texas or in Maine, 
in Florida or in California, should be of interest to every 
lover of the land and to every lover of mankind. 

The great business concerns of the nation should feel a 
direct personal interest in advancing the prosperity of every 
part of the country. They should be the leaders in work 
of this kind and through the power of their energy and their 
money contribute mightily to rounding out the nation’s life 
and co-ordinating all of its industries into a solid, aggressive 
community work which would count the whole country as 
part of the community. 

Discussing this subject some years ago with the president 
of one of the greatest corporations in America, he said that 
his company fully realized that the development and pros- 
perity of the South, for instance, meant direct profit to them 
and that they were glad to co-operate and to spend money in 
making known the resources of the South, since every added 
dollar of wealth in this section enlarged the field of their 
activities. 

The opportunities in America are limitless. We hear a 
great deal about developing our foreign trade and shipping 
our goods into South America and the Orient and to Europe. 
Most of this talk is founded on common sense and is wise, but 
so great are the resources of this country that if they should 
be at all adequately developed it would be mary years before 
we would have any surplus product over and above what we 
are now exporting for foreign shipment because the home 
demand would enormously expand. It is entirely feasible to 
create in America a consuming power equal to all of the 
productive capacity of the nation until that capacity has far 
exceeded its present output. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


HE world is suffering for more food, more clothes, more 

dwellings, more hotels, more railroads, more highways. 
Every hour of useless idleness lessens the world’s supply, in- 
creases the shortage and adds to the world’s sufferings. Are 
you doing your utmost to produce? 


rx 
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HOW TO RIGHT THE WORLD. 


ET’S work harder, produce more, waste less, give more, 
and always in judging put ourselves in the other 
man’s place. 
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HOW TO SECURE INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF 
LABOR. 


R. DAVID FOX of Huntington, 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp a copy of a letter written by 
Mr. W. J. Rogers of that city to A. M. Shoemaker of Penn- 
sylvania, called forth by a study of some “cost data” which Mr. 
letter Mr. 


W. Va., sends to the 


Shoemaker had sent him. In the course of his 


Rogers said: 


“IT have spent some very pleasant moments with ‘Cost Data’ 
which you so thoughtfully presented to me. It brings one back 
to the old days. I read it, and the world grows brighter. I see 
men working, each one trying to outdo the other. I see men try- 
ing to be efficient. I see them trying to build reputations by doing 
something for the money they get. And I see them producing 
three times as much value for less than one-half the pay they now 
receive. All this is a sweet dream. But it does not end here. I 
see prices for new material below the present cost of junk. I see 
manufacturers and merchants with sharpened pencils figuring the 
lowest prices they can quote. I see material going forth in 


abundance. It see it passing on through the hands of happy and 
energetic workmen to the consummation of its purpose. The 
wheels of industry are whirling. The machinery of a world’s 


business is running like an eight-day clock. And once more I am 
I commence calculating the time und cost of a construc- 
tion job. I ean depend on labor. It will do a day’s work for a 
day's pay. It will produce more value than it consumes, and I 
can calculate on reasonable and stable prices for material. I 
look trom the book to my desk for a pencil. I sneeze. The cover 
is blown from a pile of bills and I wake up. Another vision is 
before me. 
“That you may not be deceived, I will contrast the visions: 


ut ease. 


Items from 
cost estimates on 
pipe-line construction, 


What we 
have to pay. 
$120.00 per ton 


E> succes dvesevasdbossvemsseseceeqen c6eNe 

DE tos dn dub ceGieaeautian a caeen Renee 3.00 per day 10.00 per day 
EET ade oda pasccsmesnley ete serene toon 1.50 per day 5.00 per day 
I ks cdis adentiaguaenws pen aampeio’ 3.00 per day 8.00 per day 


“In the old days men and teams produced three times the re- 
sults now obtainable from a day’s work. The total difference in 
higher costs and lower returns between then and now is so great 
my dream nurts. I will indulge no further in comparisons. 

“When labor recovers from its nightmare and awakens to the 
certainty that it must produce results to lower costs instead of 
spending its productive energy in raising wages with which to 
bid up the world’s markets, and the world’s business is again 


stable, I will take pleasure in consulting ‘Cost Data,’ but until 
then [ will cherish it principally as a promoter of pleasant 
dreams. Yet I thank you for it just the same, for it is the intent 


that gives value to any gift, and I appreciate the goodness of 
yours. 

“Thanking you again for the cpportunity you have afforded me 
to look into the days gone by—even to the year 1907—I am,” ete. 


There is much that is of interest in Mr. Rogers’ letter, but 
he is looking at some things from a wrong viewpoint. He is 
thinking of the time when labor was paid $1.50 per day and 
foremen $3 per day, in comparison with the rate of wages paid 
today. If it be true that the wages which are being paid 
to laborers and to foremen given in Mr. Rogers’ letter are too 
high, then they are not as much too high as were the lower 
wages of former years too low. ; 

The laboring man today is not as much overpaid as he was 
formerly underpaid. That is a fact which we must ever bear 
in mind. For some years we were accustomed to low wages 
for labor and to low prices for farm products. It is difficult to 
adjust ourselves to the new conditions. Never was there a 
time when the cost of living justified paying a man only $1.50 
a day, and yet there were many years when labor in the South 
on the farm and in the rough work around the sawmill and the 
That meant starva- 
huts instead of in 


furnace got only 60 to 70 cents a day. 
tion, and tattered and living in 
homes. 


clothes 


The rise from those low wages to the high wages of today 
was being gradually made before the war. The war gave a 
sudden and big boost. In many cases the advance was too 
creat, and it brought about what might be called an intoxica- 


—— 


tion of easy money. Millions of people were so stimulated py 
this new realization that their labor was worth something 
that they naturally 
grew less efficient in their work. 
unspeakable curse to ‘the world and a disaster to ci ilization 
to see wages go back to the old figures of former years 


spent their wages extravagautly and 


It would, however be an 


Civilization ought to have something higher for the labor- 
ing man than such a rate of wages, and when men cease to 
denounce these higher wages and do their utmost to encour. 


uge the laboring man to greater efliciency, on the assurance 
that if their high 
will be maintained, we will have gone a long Ways 


they increase their production Wages 


wards 


bringing about happier conditions between employers and 


employes and between “those who have” and those who in the 
past “had not.” 

Mr. Rogers pictures a dream that appeals to some people, 
and that portion of it which relates to efficiency of |:bor is 
good, but that portion which would suggest a return to old- 
time wages is but one of the great blunders of those who are 
thinking in terms of old-time dollars rather than in terms of 
new dollars and higher wages which will yet help to jroduce 
increased efficiency. 

More production cannot be brought about by denouncing 


the laboring man for getting high wages, but it can be hrought 
about by encouraging the laboring man to bear in mind that 


his wages will forever continue high if he will work with 
increased efficiency in order to create the wealth out of which 
he is paid his high wages. 
ae ee Ten 
) 
Don’t Rock the Boat Too Much. 
[Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer.] 
While there is general recognition of the necessity for read- 


justment of business conditions and commodity prices, and to 
get them off their war stride, care should be taken that the 
be brought about gradually, so as not to shock the 
To apply a Don't rock the boat 


hange 
economic 
caution : 


system. common 


too much. 

When the Federal Reserve Board, a few months ago, applied 
the first brakes to the stock market, although the direct shock 
to that trading and speculative agency was severe, it did not 
seriously affect the operations of other markets. Recently, when 
a brake was put on commodity speculation by an 
the discount rate on commercial paper, it was welcomed 
step in the right direction. It was intended to deflate credits, 
which every one knows have been used too much for speculative 
purposes in the commodity markets, just as they were by the 


advance of 


as a 


speculative element in the stock market. 

To what extent the considerable decline of prices, in the past 
few days, in foodstuffs and raw materials that enter into manu- 
facture is due to the advance of commercial paper discount rates, 
made as it was in one rise of 1°4% per cent, it is too soon to deter- 
mine. Possibly it is due more to the latest decline in foreign 
exchange rates, which has carried the pound sterling 30 cents 
under what a British financier months ago said it might be neces- 
saty to let it go to check the extravagant buying by the English 
people and set them to producing for export. This, of 
checks exports from this country and throws back on the domes- 
tic market foodstuffs and other goods intended for export. 
that the 
Soard may have been too radical, 


course, 


Whatever the cause. there are many who feel 
action of the Federal Reserve 
and that others than speculators are in danger of being hurt. 
The structure of business, as it stands today, was erected on the 
inflation incident to the financing of the war. Naturally, that 
expansion of credits, essential to enable the Government to float 
its huge loans, carried with it the expansion of credits to every 
operation of business. Incident to it are the high prices of all 
commodities and the high wages of labor. That inflated structure 
was not put up in a day nor in a month, but required many 
months. It must be razed in the same way—over a period of 
time—not toppled over in a day. Deflation of prices is necessary, 
but let it be gradual. Don’t rock the boat too much. 


now 
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RAILROAD EXECUTIVES WILL BETRAY THEIR 
TRUST IF THEY ACCEPT A SPECIAL JOINT 
TRIBUNAL TO FIX WAGES. 


HE l’resident made two suggestions to the railroad union 
labor chiefs. 
mediately an arbitration machinery which Congress might 
provide for the pending railroad bill. Me agreed, secondly, 
if no such legal machinery were provided for in the bill, to 


He proposed first to set into motion iim- 


yse his influence to have the companies agree to set up with 
ihe employes a joint tribunal to decide the wage dispute. 

The reply of the chiefs was a definite rejection of the pro- 
posal for settlement by a legal tribunal, and a demand that the 
President organize a special commission, by agreement with 
Mr. Wilson was told that a confer- 

Washington 
February 23, and that he would be expected, in the meantime, 


ihe railroad executives. 
ence of the labor elements would be held in 


io have secured the consent of the executives to the plan for 
« special tribunal. 

The answer of the Administration has been a double one. 
It has induced the conferees on the railroad bill to provide 
for a legal board of appeal, one-third ‘of the members of 
which shall represent the public. It has also summoned the 
yilroad executives to send a committee to Washington this 
week to confer with Mr. Ilines on the proposal for a special 
tribunal. 

The difference 
proposed is this: 


between the two methods of composition 
Under the Congressional plan the public 
would be represented and a fair verdict on the merits of the 
libor demands could be expected; under the special tribunal 
plan, the public would be ignored entirely, the executives 
would be caught in a trap, and, in view of the President’s 
promise of higher wages unless the cost of living had gone 
down, would be virtually compelled to yield to all the wage 
demands. 

If there was ever any doubt of the paramount interest of 
the public in the railroad wage dispute, it has been completely 
dissipated by the fact that the Government is committed to 
regulation of rates, and the funds of taxpayers will be dipped 
into if the rates do not yield adequate returns. Every citizen, 
therefore, is not only indirectly concerned in what it costs to 
operate the roads, but the taxing power hangs over his head 
ind will fall on him to make up ratlroad financial deficiencies. 
It is for the public to determine if railroad labor is adequately 
yaid, and it would be a high crime for the employers and th? 
employes to agree with each other arbitrarily to raise the 
cost of railroading, when that cost would come out of the 
pockets of neither of them, but would come out of the pockets 
of the public. 

The railroad executives will betray their trust if they 
aceept the plan for a special tribunal in which the public is not 
represented. Moreover, believe that the finding 
of such a commission could be made operative. It would be 
i commission in conflict with the legal machinery to be set 
up by Congress. It would, moreover, be so transparently a 
device to rob the public that the people would not stand 
for it. 

The railroad executives ought to come out boldly and de- 
iounce the attempt to trap them. They ought to say that 
they are going to wait for the enactment of the railroad bill, 
which is the only honest course. It is ridiculous for the 
labor elements to claim that a delay of a week would be 
fatal to them. They have waited six months. This sudden 
demand for haste is not based on the necessity for immediate 
action, but on a desire to stack the cards. They do not want 
the public to be represented, and the only way they can 
Prevent such representation is by setting up 9 special tribunal. 


we do not 


We do not believe that the labor elements can prevent pass- 
#ge of the pending railroad bill. They may hold it up by a 
flibuster in the Senate, but what standing will they have 





lLefore the public if on the one hand they are demanding 
immediate arbitration on their 
hand are doing everything possible to prevent legislation that 


demands, and on the other 
provides for such arbitration! 

The issue is simply whether there shall be real arbitration 
arbitration, with the 
Neither the railroad executives nor the public are so simple 


or camouflaged verdict fore-ordained. 
as to be caught in a trap of that sort. 

The question will become teuse next week, but even a little 
backbone in Washington will assure the supremacy of law 
and order and legal forms, 

Sa ae ee er 
THE NUMBER AND VALUE OF LIVESTOCK IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

N January 1, 1920, there were 2,686,000 less farm animals 
in the United States than were reported by the Agricul- 
tural Department on January 1, 1919. The total number of 
livestock on the first of this year was 215,760,000, compared 
With 218,446,000 January 1, 1919, 213,431,000 

1, 1918. 
Between 


and January 


1920 the 
country 


1910 and number of livestock on 
this 196,480,000 to 215,- 
070,000, or about 10 per cent, while the increase in popula- 
tion during the same period was probably about 18 per cent, 


total 


farms in increased from 


to say nothing of the increased world Cemand for animal 
products. 

The value of livestock on farms during the same years 
increased from $4,910,975,000 to $8,561,443,000, a 
$.5.650,468,000, or about 74 per cent. 

The head of 


showed 


gain of 


average value per swine, sheep and cattle 


a decrease on January 1, 1920, compared with the 
The value per head of cattle 
decreased from $44.22 to $43.14; sheep, from $11.68 to $10.52, 
and swine dropped from $22.02 to $19.01, a decline of $3 per 
head in the average value. 


figures reported the year before. 


Ilowever, the average value of 
1920, 
the value had increased to $19.01; sheep in 1910 averaged per 
head $4.12, and $10.52 in 1920, while the average 
cattle jumped from $19.07 in 1910 to $43.14 in 1920. 

All meat animals were 


swine per head in 1910 was $9.17, and on January 1, 
value of 


number on the first of the 
year than on January 1, the previous year, there being 1,675,- 
000 less swine, 251,000 less sheep and 700,000 cattle, 
but in spite of this decrease in number the average value per 
head was reported less. 

There was an increase in the milch 
272,000 this year over 1919, and the average value per head 
also increased from $78.20 to $85.13, the highest on record, 
compared with the decrease in the average value per head of 
other meat animals. 

These 


less in 


less 


number of cows of 


statistics show how evident it is that by beating 
down the price of products in the face of a demand greater 
than the supply, when the cost of production is excessive, 
producers, whether farmers or manufacturers, cannot inerease- 
their output. 

The total number of animals on farms January 1, 1920, and 
January 1, 1919, compared with the census report of April 15, 
1910, was: 





Farm animals. 1920. 1919. 1910, 
ND. aaaesnswonss dae 21,109,000 21,482,000 19,833,000 
EE cine a cacdeapuccwonen 4,995,000 009 4.210.000 
eee 23,747,000 20.625.0%0 
CO 44,385,000 41,178.00 
32 48,615,000 48,866,000 52,448.009 
NEE cascndscsinacscbuceaes 72,909,000 74,584,000 58,186,000 

Pe iiwasencctennsne 215,760,000 218,446,000 196,480,000 


The aggregate value of ail livestock on farms January 1, 
1920, January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1910, was: 





Farm animals. 1920, 1919. 1919, 
$1,992,542,000 $2,114,897,000 $2,142.524,000 
734,779, 672,922,000 506,049,000 
2,021,681,000 1,835,770,000 727,802,000 
1,914,575,000 1,993,442,000 785,261,000 
511,654.000 568.265,000 216,030,000 
1,386,212,000 1,642,598,000 533,309,000 
a $8,561,443,000 $8,827,894,000 $4,910,975,000 
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The Nation’s Food Supply from 


the Farmer's Standpoint 


A REMARKABLE SYMPOSIUM, WHICH DEMANDS CAREFUL STUDY OF ALL CLASSES, 


Through all the ages agriculture has been recognized as the 
foundation, not merely of civilization, but of human existence on 
earth. But the man who plows and reaps has never received from 
the city man a recognition which is due to the importance of his 
work. 

The unceasing struggle of the food consumer has been to beat 
down the cost of food to the lowest price, just as the cotton buyer 
has always sought to break down the price of cotton, though 
hoping that the grower would keep on increasing his output. 

Statesmen, so-called, newspapers, and men who ought to have 
been the leaders of thought, have decried the advance in the price 
of what the farm produces, and yet have constantly sought to 
drive home the idea that the farmer must increase his product. 

Union labor has struggled for many years to reduce the hours of 
work, and has even preached the lessening of the output per hour 
and general inefficiency, on the mistaken theory that there was 
only a certain amount of work to be done in the world and the 
less one did the more men would be needed. And yet these very 
men, who, having reduced their-hours of labor to eight per day. 
and who are fighting for still further reductions, protest unceas- 
ingly against the cost of foodstuffs. 

If the farmers and the farm laborers of the country followed the 
teachings of union labor for two or three years there would be a 
food famine which would shake the world and stagger all civili- 
ization. 

If the farmers of this country, for instance, should decide that 
the more they cut down the amount produced the greater would 
be their profit, which is the theory of union labor, it would be but 
a few years before starvation would threaten the life of the 
country. 

The farmer, whether he be the owner, the hired laborer or the 
tenant, must work from daybreak to dark. 

An eight-hour day would bring bankruptcy within a few years 
to every farming community in the country, unless by the reduction 
of the output the price was so enormously inflated that only the 
farmer himself: was benefited financially, while the country was 
bankrupted in the matter of foodstuffs. 

It is not a far stretch of imagination under the teachings of the 
hour to look forward to a time when farmers and hired laborers 
vn the farm will refuse to work for any greater length of time than 
union laborers. Should that time ever come, the very existence of 
this nation would be at stake. 

Shall we reduce the volume of farm products and enormously 
increase the price, through the adoption by farmers of the teach- 
ings of city laborers, or shall labor of all kinds come back to a 
clearer recognition of the fact that the work which the world needs 
is greater than the total productive power of the world’s laborers, 
except by the intensive application of every man who can work 
to the limit of his strength? 

There is just as much need for the railroad man, the merchant 
and the day laborer to work long hours and with all the force of 
his energy as there is for the farmer to do so. If one class of labor 
ean lessen the hours of labor and the efficiency of his work, there 
is no reason why the men who produce the foodstucs on which he 
lives should not have the same right. 

For years the MANUFACTURERS REcORD has tried to drive home 
upon the people of the country that decreasing foodstuffs in pro- 
portion to population, which has been going on for years, inevi- 
tably meant higher prices for all farm products, and this would 
have come about had there been no war. 

We do not believe that the farmers have ever received a fair 
measure of profit for their work and on their investment. There 
is scarcely any other industry in the country which has not brought 
forth large fortunes for some of the most energetic in it, but few 
farmers have ever grown to be millionaires from their farming 
operations, and yet the intelligent handling of a farm, the study 
of soil, of rotation of crops, the handling of livestock, the questions 
that relate to the chemistry that enters into fertilizers, the study 
of the markets, all afford problems for executive ability just as 


great as is needed in a mercantile or manufacturing business, But 
even farmers who are blessed with great initiative, tireless energy 
and high intelligence in their line of work rarely ever accumulate 
large fortunes, while merchants and manufacturers, railroad mep 
and others do accumulate vast wealth, though in numbers and jp 
the importance of the work which they do none of these equal the 
operations of the farm. 

We have now come to the parting of the ways, to the cross. 
roads, and the nation must decide which road to take. One road 
leads to an adequate recognition of the work of the farmers and 
to the justice of pay to farm laborers equal relatively to the pay 
of industrial workers. That road leads to a well-rounded agricul 
tural growth, which might save the country from a further de 


crease in its food supply. The other road leads to decreasing food 
supply and to ever-increasing food cost. 

So long as population in the city is increasing three to four times 
as rapidly as in the country, because millions of people are leaving 
the country life for the city, so long will there be a decrease ip 
foodstuffs in proportion to population and a gradual tendency to- 


ward a food famine and to almost prohibitive food prices. The 
farmer is not to blame. He is only following out the creat eco 
nomic law of supply and demand. He finds that he has been be 
rated when he deserved praise; that the larger prosperity of the 
last two years has not yet lifted the farming interests out of debt, 
although they have been greatly blessed by these larger profits, and 
he finds that the very people to whom he is selling his products 
are insisting upon reducing their hours of work and constantly 
demanding increased pay. The roads are parting just here. The 
laboring men, by the policies which they are pursuing, are almost 
literally compelling the farmers to follow their lead. 

The decreased supply of labor on the farm is making it more 
and more difficult to cultivate the land, and however hard the 
landowner or the tenant farmer may work, he finds it well-nigh 
impossible to secure sufficient labor to carry on his operations in 
competition with the ceaseless demand of the industries in the 
great cities of the country for more workers and at ever-increasing 
prices. 

In seeking to bring about a remedy for this condition the nation 
as a whole must recognize that its food supply, and that means its 
existence, can only be maintained by making farm life as at- 
tractive and as profitable as possible. To the farmer and his 
family must come the comforts and the conveniences which exist 
in city life. The average farm home must have the benefit of 
just as good lighting, just as good water and modern home com- 
forts as the city dwelling. The farmer must make profit enough 
to justify modern houses equipped with modern conveniences and 
concrete walks around his house and to his barn in order to escape 
the bottomless mud of winter. The barns must all be modernized 
and supplied with labor-saving tools and equipment, or otherwise 
the farmer and his family will conclude that they can make more 
and live more comfortably and have more hours of ease in the city 
than in the country. The fact that these modern improvements 
do not exist except to a limited extent on the farm is driving mil- 
lions away from the country to the city. 

Primarily, this is not a farmer’s problem, but a national problem. 
The nation must undertake in some way to add to the attractions 
of farm life. We have long maintained that the first movement 
in this direction must be a system of the most substantial high- 
ways ramifying throughout the entire country which will practi: 
cally network all the farming regions of America with modern 
roads. It is useless to say the expense is too great. No expense 
of county, city, State or nation is too great if it will insure a0 
ample food supply for the future. 

Farming life must also be made attractive by the rebuilding of 
a very large proportion of all the farm dwellings in the land and 
the introduction of modern improvements. If city laborers had to 
live in the, majority of farm dwellings they would consider that 
they were being cruelly treated. The farmer’s wife has a right 
to the same conveniences as those which lessen the burden of work 
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to the mechanic’s wife. The farmer's children have a right to the 
same advantages of schools, of churches, of social advantages which. 
are open to the children of the city. There must be a great lifting 
up of the farm life of the country or a great leveling down of city 
life below the present standard of farm life. 

These questions take hold of the very life of the nation. Upon 
their proper solution rests the question as to whether or not we 
shall in the near future face a food famine, with all the horrors 
of a food supply wholly inadequate to the growing needs of this 
great and growing country. We cannot get increased food, and 
we have no right to expect it, until the conditions on the farms 
are made as attractive as the conditions in the city, and until there 
is just as much chance for the farmer to make a good profit on 
his work, after paying full wages to his employes, as there is for 
the merchant or the manufacturer to make large profits. 

It is because the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD has for years felt 
that the farmer’s work was underpaid and that there was serious 
danger of a steady decrease in foodstuffs coming as a result of 
the drain from the farm to the city, bringing about an enormous 
increase of consumers and a decreasing number of producers, that 
we have steadily sought to awaken the country to the seriousness 
of the danger. The nation is now right up against this danger. 

Good highways will be a start toward bringing about a change. 
Good highways will mean better educational facilities, larger re- 
ligious opportunities and more social advantages. These will help 
to keep the young people on the farm, but added to these must 
be the modernizing of farm homes, larger pay for the farm laborer 
and larger profit for the farmer himself. 

Believing that the country should fully understand this whole 
situation, we are publishing a symposium from the editors of lead- 
ing farm papers and the agricultural commissioners of various 
States, giving their views on these questions. These letters are 
called forth by one from the MANUFACTURERS RECORD in which 
there was a sentence to the effect that there could be no dcrease 
in high prices until there was a decrease in the price of foodstuffs. 
A few of those to whom the letter was sent misinterpreted the 
meaning of that sentence, due to the fact that they had not been 
familiar with the policy of the MANUFACTURERS REcorD.. They 
thought we were trying to force down the price of foodstuffs as 
the starting-point toward bringing about lower prices in the cost 
of living. On the contrary, the MANUFACTURERS REcorD is for 
the farmer and the industrial worker. It believes that labor has 
never, until the last two years, received adequate pay, and it be- 
lieves that present high wages, with the exception of the wild 
waste of some wages paid by the Government, should be continued, 
but it also believes that the man who is paid high wages should 
give the utmost productive power of his energy, especially dur- 
ing these times when the world needs so much which can be 
secured only by the most intensive labor of the world. We also 
believe that there should be a large profit to the farmer, after he 
has paid to his laborers wages commensurate with the wages of 
industrial workers, based to some extent, of course, on the cost of 
living, but the farm laborer is entitled to just as good living, just 
as good food, and just as good dwellings as is the city laborer. 

The symposium which follows is, we believe, one of the most 
important the MANUFACTURERS REcorRD has ever published. Every 
viewpoint expressed by the editors of farm papers and agricul- 
tural commissioners should be studied in the light of their relation 
to every industry in the country. 


Where Farmers Are Prosperous, the Food Question 
Solved, and Where Good Roads Have Developed 
a Remarkable Motor Bus Industry. 


Tennessee Farmer and Southern Stockman. 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 23. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Relative to the farm situation, your letter has struck a respon- 
sive chord in my breast. This question is so great and important 
that one should give careful thought to it before answering, but 
these are such strenuous times and everyone is in such a hurry 
that if you even delay in answering, the letter is sidetracked and 
it is forgotten in the rush of other business, so I will try right now 
as I have the subject in my mind all the time. 


In looking over the farm conditions as they exist today in East 


Tennessee, I tind that the average farmer is making money despite 
the conditions under which he labors relative to bad roads and 
searcity of labor. Things grow in spite of these things, and the 
farmer manages in some way to gather his crops, and as soon as 
they are gathered a fine market is afforded for same. Knoxville 
is the center of a cultivated area which has long been known as 
the most fertile section of the State, due, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else to the continual agitation of the University of Tennessee 
to produce bigger and better crops, and they in their work have 
stimulated the farmer so that now he can compare with the best 
in the country, although this section was and is not as fertile as 
the plains of America in rich alluvial soil, but fertilizer and hard 
work have produced results. So great is the reputation of this 
section as a truck-garden section, with the largest variety of prod- 
ucts, that visitors and tourists visiting our city invariably want to 
see our market. This applies to produce and to the grains as well. 
Now, then, if the farmers of East Tennessee can produce almost 
the maximum, isn’t it possible for other sections to do the same? 
Only recently two ladies of Atlanta were sent here by some organ- 
ization from their city to study our market with a view to starting 
one, but they missed the most important part, that of consulting 
with our University of Tennessee officials and the farmers them- 
selves. There can be no successful market until there is something 
to put into it, and that is the most important thing. Fruits and 
vegetables in abundance, shipments of strawberries by the carloads 
and abundant left for home consumption, but despite these impor- 
tant facts, the farmers in East Tennessee are curtailing their acre- 
age for crops and turning their attention to cattle raising. During 
the war the farmers all devoted their land to productive crops that 
would bring quick results, but now they see the chances to make 
more wealth, even in a slower way, by producing beef cattle, and 
the farmers that never grew cattle before are taking up this impor- 
tant line. The result is that the local packing-house is enlarging 
by leaps and bounds and the price of meat is lower than for years 
past, as was noted by the ladies from Atlanta. A propaganda for 
the cultivation of every inch of ground, for the increase in cattle 
raising, both types; bee raising, fruit culture and dairying should 
be financed by the Government and agents should go into every 
nook and corner and show the farmers the value of producing farm 
products, for therein lies the basic wealth of the nation. East 
Tennessee has high prices, but she has suffered less than any other 
section of the country, both as to prices and to the lessening of pro- 
duction on account of the high price and scarcity of labor. 


Now, as to good roads, East Tennessee can compare favorably 
with other sections. "Tis true that we have stretches of bad roads, 
but taking it all in all, we surpass other States. North of us, in 
Kentucky, it is almost impossible to get through, but the agitation 
started by our good roads committees and automobile clubs is 
having results, and there will be more road building this spring 
than ever before. 


Just a word as to rural transportation and I am through. Some 
two years ago there was not one auto truck line out of Knoxville. 
The farmers were handicapped in bringing their products to the 
market except in the old slow way of wagon and horses. Our 
street cars do not extend into the rural section. There were only 
two roads, the Louisville & Nashville and Southern railways, to 
bring the products to market. Some one started a truck line to an 
adjacent farming section that was void of transportation facilities 
except the railroads several miles away. The trucks began to 
gather up the farm crops, then the passengers, and now there are 
over 25 lines plying between Knoxville and adjacent farming com- 
munities not reached direct by the railroads. Twenty and forty 
passenger auto buses to Maryville, 15 miles away; daily traffic 
to all nearby summer resorts, freight lines to at least 20 points, 
milk routes established and every truck and bus crowded to their 
limits and more coming this summer. Knoxville has solved the 
food problem in these factors. They have started as if by magic, 
despite the fact that the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
roads are crowded to their capacities. East Tennessee is the most 
favored spot in the South relative to things agricultural, and our 
people are happy and prosperous and loyal to the Govefnment, and 
do not have the conditions felt in other sections. 

Over $10,000,000 worth of realty transfers, leases and building 
contracts the first three weeks of January in Knoxville alone. 
Isn’t that going some for a 1910 city of 35,000? ‘Will run to 
90,000 in 1920. W. D. WrraiaMs, 


Editor East Tennessee Farmer. 
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The Manufacturers Record Absolutely Upholds the 
Farmers’ Side of the Whole Food Situation, as It 
Has Done for Years, and Insists that the Farmer and 
the Farm Laborer Have Never Had a Fair Share 
of Profit for the Work Done. 


The Ohio Farmer. 
Cleveland, O., January 29. 
Kiditor Manufacturers Record: 

While we do not attempt to pose as prophets as to the outcome 
of the present unnatural economic situation in this country, we 
do feel clearly that the farmer has a strong side in the contro- 
versy relative to lowering costs of foodstuffs, high cost of labor 
and other commodities, ete. 

You will pardon me if I take the farmer's side for a few min- 
utes, and take as a text the statement in your first para- 
graph, “until foodstuffs decline and thus bring about a reduced cost 
of living, I cannot see that there can be any material decline in 
labor’s wages or in the cost of other operations.” 

In making this statement we assume that you overlooked the 
fact that into the foodstuffs which leave the farmer’s hands already 
have gone increased cost of seed, increased cost of implements, in- 
creased cost of labor, and, in fact, greatly increased efforts to get 
the work done at all on account of inefficient labor and scarcity 
of labor of all kinds. 

In fact, my dear sir, have you not overlooked the situation of 
the farmer himself as a manufacturer who must also take into con- 
sideration increased costs of labor, materials, commodities, ete. ; 
and furthermore, is it not a fact that in the discussion of this sub- 
ject. as a rule, the parties calling for decreased food cost are over- 
looking the fact that the farmer's turnover is much slower than 
in most other industries, and he has to wait considerably longer, 
therefore, to get out of his product what he has put into it. 

As the farmer views this matter he sees it in about this wise: 
When costs began to mount, his product was the last to strike the 
higher point, and on account of Government limitations—or, as it 
was so shrewdly stated, “Government guarantees”—his products 
failed absolutely to strike the average high point which favored 
the products of practically every other industry. In other words, 
his increased profits were slower to arrive, and then when the time 
eame when he might have made up for lost time he was prevented 
from securing what the market would have paid him, under the 
natural conditions of supply and demand, by an absolute Govern- 
ment limitation of price. Now, therefore, when the time comes 
for the readjustment which is bound to come, the demand is made 
that no decline in commodity and labor prices can take place until 
the food prices have declined, and this is essential to saying that 
the farmer must cut his prices first. To this the farmer objects. 
I{e is willing to take his medicine with the rest, but throughout all 
of this economic turmoil and attempt at readjustment he feels— 
in fact, he knows—that he has been made to suffer in many ways 
more than any other producer in the country. He fails to under- 
stand, for instance, why it was that he was compelled to accept a 
cut of more than $10 per hundred on hogs, into which he had 
fed high-priced grain, with the expectation—in fact, with the assur- 
ance—that he would receive a certain definite price for the finished 
product in comparison with the cost of the grain which went into 
them. And ‘he fails to understand. the justice of a situation which 
compels the fundamental producer to go ahead and operate on a 
decreased basis of income. whereas the cost of every commodity 
that he has to buy has continued to advance since the armistice 
was signed. 

We beg to assure you. therefore, that the farmers and those 
who understand the situation dissent absolutely from the proposi- 
tion that commodity prices and labor prices cannot decline until 
food prices have declined first; that is to say, until the prices of 
the products of the farm have declined. 

We realize full well that the prices which the consumer pays 
at the retail store are far higher. comparatively, than those which 
the farmer receives, and we will support you absolutely in any 
effort you may be making to reduce the margin on foods from the 
time they leave the farm until the time they reach the consumer. 
But this is generally reflected immediately in the price which is 
paid to the farmer, and the outcome will be that failing to get a 
fair price for his products, the farmer will grow less and depend 
for his profits more on cutting down expenses, and produce just 
what he can make with his own labor. This, of course, will ulti- 


mately make prices of food much higher, and we hope that before 
that time comes the public will see the way things are trending. 
If you can make any use of this dissertation you are free to do 
so, but I have attempted frankly to point out just what the feeling 
is among food producers and just what the danger is in the present 
attempt to beat down prices to farmers without making an ade- 
quate decrease in the cost of things which he has to buy. 
JOHN EF. CUNNINGHAM, 


Country Life Must Offer Same Attractions as City 
Life, if Farming Is to Prosper. 


Southern Ruralist. 
Atlanta, Ga., February 12. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Farming must become as attractive as any other profession from 
the standpoint of remuneration before it will claim the attention 
of our most capable men and women, and upon that point hangs 
the future of agriculture, in my judgment. 

Last week we had a bunch of workmen repairing the offices 
here in our building. While the painter was in my office he asked 
me this question: ‘What does five time eight plus five make?’ 
[I answered, and he came back with the statement that he had 
figured it 47! Pretty soon I engaged him jin conversation, and 
it was his statement that he was being paid at the rate of 85 cents 
an hour and time and a half for overtime; that his overtime took 
care of himself and his family; that he was able to save the re- 
mainder, and that he was not losing time nor had he been losing 
time. I watched him carefully as he went about his work, and 
it was easy to see that he was not in any sense an expert. The 
question he asked is an indication of his training. He had no 
capital invested ; was running very little risk, certainly not taking 
anything like the risk that the average farmer is compelled to 
assume, and had easy hours with little or no responsibility. He 
made the point that he and his family went to church every Sun- 
day, and that his children were in a first-class school. As long 
as such a condition prevails and country life offers no more than 
it does now, it is going to be difficult to keep the people on the farm 
who ought to stay there. The building of highways and better 
schools and the institution of better methods of transportation 
will all help to bring a better return to the farm, and in the end 
help to solve the problem. C. A. Coss, Editor. 


Corn Belt Farmers Trying by Increased Production to 
Offset High Prices of What They Buy. 


The Iowa Farmer. 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The matter of the cost of foodstuffs interests us mostly in this 
section from the standpoint of livestock, due to the sudden and un- 
precedented decrease in the price of pork on the livestock markets. 
There has come about a feeling among the farmers of the corn 
belt that they should be very careful in the number of hogs which 
they handle during the coming season, and this same feeling has 
brought about a decrease in the number of hogs for feeding and 
marketing in a number of cases of the greater proportion of the 
hogs on hand. The scarcity of labor has indeed been felt during 
the past year in this. section, and though you-say farm labor has 
never been adequately paid, I feel that the other extreme has been 
reached at the present time. In order to bring down the cost of 
foodstuffs, the burden of low prices will assuredly be borne by the 
farmer for an indefinite length of time before the effect is felt bv 
the consumer. 

Many of the counties in this State have this past year voted for 
hard-surfaced roads, and those who have not will at least have tle 
graveled roads. Motor truck transportation is on the boom in 
this section, and both the farmers and the transportation men of 
the towns and cities are planning on a banner year this coming 
season. 

The prices of foodstuffs, I think, are certain to remain at the 
present level during the coming year, and the farmers in the cor: 
belt are working to offset this disadvantage by increased produc- 
tion, which is made necessary both by the drain on their pocket 
books of the retail prices which they must pay and the exorbitant 
rents which are now being charged in order to pay interest on the 
extremely high-priced land in this section. E. R. Scroaarr. 

Livestock Department. 
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Virginia’s Agricultural Commissioner Holds That the 
Farmer Works Harder and Makes Less Than Any 
Other Class. 


Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Department of Agriculture and Immigration. 
G. W. Koiner, Commissioner. 
Richmond, Va., January 26. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The subject you mention is a momentous one. The seriousness 
of conditions that now exist and the still more serious conditions 
that may arise in the near future are not understood by many 
people, especially by some who are in positions of power. The 
high cost of living must stop its upward trend or chaos—and no 
man knows how dreadful it may develop—will cause trouble in 
this country from coast to coast. 

The trouble started with the exorbitant prices paid by those in 
authority during the war. The increased price of labor, with 
shorter hours, has drawn the best labor from the farms to those 
plants and to the cities. 

When a limit was put on the price of the staple food products, 
no attention was given to limit the cost of those things which the 
farmer had to purchase to enable him to increase food products 
Nothing tangible has been done to limit the excessive profits that 
are made on food after it leaves the farmer's hands. The farmer 
has never fixed the price on anything. He has to take just what 
is given him, and he has to pay the price required of him. The 
profiteering is done by others. 

For the wheat that makes a barrel of flour the farmer gets about 
$8, the miller gets $15, the baker $55, aud the hotel man selling it 
out in small slices gets several hundred dollars! 

The farmer sells his wool at 60 cents per pound. It requires 
about five pounds of wool to make a suit of clothes for which the 
farmer must pay from $75 to $100! He sells his cotton at 38 to 
40 cents per pound. The mill owner sells it in cloth at $1.40 per 
pound! The farmer gets $5 for the hide of a yearling out of which 
six to eight pairs of shoes are made, selling for $12 per pair! 
Likewise in everything the farmer buys—in machinery, ferti- 
lizer, ete. 

The farmer cannot keep up his production under such adverse 
and unjust conditions. When limits were put on food products, 
why were not like restrictions put on all those commodities entev- 
ing into the cost of food production? It is stated that after the 
first of the year that the “English buying agency in the United 
States will also buy for France, Belgium and Italy.” This will 
still hurt the farme more seriously. 

There is no disguising the truth; the farmer has made less profit 
than any other business, and has put forth more exertion to keep 
up production. He has worked hard; members of his family have 
joined him in the struggle, and they are denied any compensation 
in his income returns. There is an appalling want of appreciation 
and sympathy by many in authority toward the farmers of this 
nation. 


The farmers have made some money, but they have made less 
and worked harder than any other interests. There are no farmer 
millionaires. The fact is that Government control of the farmers’ 
products, if continued, will run this nation into serious turmoil. 
The farmer cannov pay increased prices for inefficient labor, ma- 
chinery, etc., and increase his production under the present con- 
trol of prices he must receive for his products and the unrestricted 
prices he must pay for all his purchases. The law of supply and 
demand cannot be stifled all the time and give prosperity. , 

Our colleges are crowded with sons of farmers who are preparing 
themselves for other lines of work. Tenant farmers are increasing. 
Virginia is the only Southern State that has not increased the 
number of tenant farmers during the past 10 years. 

Can’t some people realize that there would be no civilization and 
no wealth in this country were it not for the farmers? (¢ 
& square deal and practice the Golden Rule. The farmer should 
have the same rights to form co-operative associations, storage 
tights, land banks, bargaining for his protection and all the bene- 
fits that are enjoyed by other interests. 


rive them 


G. W. Korner, Commissioner. 


An Illuminating Discussion of the Whole Farm and 
Food Problem and the Need of National Thrift. 


Maryland State Board of Agriculture. 
Baltimore, Md., January 50. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Replying to your request for a statement in regard to the high 
cost of living, and especially to the high cost of foodstuffs and the 
farmers’ relation thereto, I invite your attention to the following 
consideration : 

1. The high cost of living is directly due to two important 
causes. For nearly five years the world devoted its greatest energy 
to the production of munitions and other agencies of destruction. 
In the language of one economist. “the people have been making 
not spades, but fireworks, and the fireworks have burnt up not only 
themse!ves, but also things which had been already produced.” 
There is consequently a terrific shortage of goods in the world to- 
day as compared with normal times. Second, in order to finance 
the stupendous war operations the debts of the world have been 
increased from $40,000,000,000 jin 1914 to $220,000,000,000 in 
1919, or 550 per cent of normal. At the same time, the money of 
the world outside of Russia. Austria and Turkey increased 
through issuance of paper currency and credit extensions from 
$8,000,000,000 to $36,000,000,000, or 450 per cent. 

As a result, the high price of all commodities means that we 
ure paying cheap dollars for very scarce commodities. 

2. So far as America is concerned, there is no shortage of food 
products. In spite of the severe handicaps of a great shortage of 
labor and high wages paid for it. American farmers have mai 
tained a production above that of normal years. 

U. 8S. CROPS, 1919 


Bushels. Bushels 









Crop. 1919. Average 
3 rere My) 2,917,450,000 2 708,000,000 
SOUL. - Kanscbpibuscesene 73,243,00) 940,987,000 686,691.00 
a 42,400,000 1,248,310,000 1,151,175, 000 
Pk. ccccuncneacapeneehinas 88,478,000 34,916,000 
AR er ee 165,719,000 181,881,000 
er 0 56,627 000 

236,214,000 5.718,845,000 5.099, 29,09) 


As a matter of fact, American agriculture is about the only 
large branch of production of basic raw materials that has kept 
pace with what should ordinarily have been a normal growth had 
there been no war, as is shown by the following table compiled 
by the Babson's Statistical Organization : 

PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT MATERIALS 
% Ine.or Normal* 





Dec., ‘19, Growth 

vs. 13 in Six Yrs 1919 191 
Pig-iron (tons) ........ + 2% +. 55% 31,200,000 30,722,100 
Steel ingots (gr. toms). 12% + 5A, 26,584,982 ; 
Bitum. coal] ‘sh. tons). — 6% + 45°; 447,079,170 





Petroleum (bbls.)....... 445% +100 360,000,000 48,446 09 
Lumber (bd. ft.)........ 26° + 125, 28,000,000,000 — 3S8,000.0000,900 
Woed pulp (tons)...... 4-129, “ 3,250,009 2,893.15 
CO TE oo ccncsccas +31% 20% 1.600,990,000 1,2°4, 484,000 
Five crops (bu.)........ +18% + 12% 5,360,944 ,000 4.551, 706,08) 


*Represents estimate of average normal growth which should ordi 
narily be expected during a six-year period 

3. Coincident with a falling off in the production of basie goods 
other than food products there has been an enormous increase in 
production of “non-essentials” or commodities not devoted directly 
to increased production. As an illustration, the number of auto 
mobiles licensed in the United States January, 1920, is nearly 
8.000,000, or one to about 13 or 14 of our population. Even the 
interest on first cost of such an enormous number of cars is a large 
tax upon our productive resources; but the cost of operation and 
maintenance is very much greater. These are taxes, a large part 
of which must be charged against pleasure. Moreover, they neces- 
sitate the employment of vast amounts of labor and capital in 
fields other than those devoted to production of basic commodities 
upon which a normal cost of living should be founded. 

4. Even the high cost of food products cannot be laid at the 
door of the farmer. The spread between farm prices and those 
paid by the consumer is very wide. This is true in.perishable 
commodities, such as milk, eggs, vegetables, poultry, meats. ete., 
and it is even more true concerning clothing, shoes and other com- 
modities manufactured from farm products. Milk sold by the 
farmer at 30 cents per gallon reaches the consumer at from 69 to 
72 cents. Eggs sold by the farmer at 50 cents reach the consumer 
at SO cents to $1 or higher. Turkeys sold by the farmer at 40 
cents are bought by the consumer at 70 to S85 cents or higher 
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Meats are purchased by the consumer at prices that bear much the 
same relation to the prices receivd for livestock by the farmer. 


These conditions are not peculiar to the marketing of perishable 
farm products. They’ prevail generally throughout the country, 
and are found in connection with all branches of production. 

In the matter of woolen clothing, 62 ounces of scoured wool will 
produce an all-wool suit for an average-sized man. On the Boston 
market the finest grades of scoured clothing wools are quoted at 
from $1.40 to $1.90 per pound. The wool in an all-wool suit of 
the finest quality costs, therefore, $5.50 to $7.50. Such a suit, if 
it can be purchased at all, will cost from $75 to $100 today. 

Examples need not be multiplied to show that the high cost of 
food and clothing has little relation to the cost of producing the 
raw materials. 

5. The paying of high wages for production is an effect, not a 
cause, The cause is inefficient and inadequate production, coupled 
with extravagance and wasteful expenditure. The effect of these 
forces is intensified by the fact that they are operating in the face 
of a world shortage of goods measured in a depreciated currency. 
During the war it was deemed good advice to the American people 
to “work and save;” now that we are trying to recover from the 
awful ravages of war and to pay off the debts incurred in waging 
it, the advice is as good as it ever was. The whole world needs 
to produce more and spend less, or it may become bankrupt. 

The interest charges on our public debt is $1,017,000,000, or 
more than the total of the debt itself before the war ($971,000,000) 
and more than the total Government expenditure for all purposes 
in 1915 ($1,010,000,000). Yet these taxes are a necessary part 
of the cost of living, and if production were normal and private 
expenditures not extravagant, the cost of living would remain 
high until these tax charges were reduced by the payment of the 
greater part of the public debt. 

If the American people were in a mood to practice economy the 
saving of from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 annually expended 
heretofore for alcoholic beverages would, in from 5 to 10 years, 
wipe out the entire debt created by the war. Yet it is increasingly 
evident that the masses of our people who are today enjoying high 
money wages are not saving, but, on the other hand, are spending 

‘for automobiles, precious stones, furs, sliks, travel, amusement, 
fancy goods, luxuries, etc., to an extent unheard of before, and, 
under existing world conditions, simply appalling. 

6. With regard to the danger of a decrease in acreage of most 
crops, with a corresponding scarcity of food products, it does not 
seem likely that there will be such a shortage in the United’ States 
in the near future. The chaotic condition of foreign exchange has 
already imposed a check upon the export of food products from 
this country. Moreover, the European nations which are in finan- 
cial condition to buy American food products are already providing 
for an increasingly large portion of their needs. 

It naturally follows that the forced production of foodstuffs 
practiced by the American farmers, often by the employment of 
women and children, is likely to fall off somewhat. The farmer 
does not now feel the obligation “to feed the world” which stimu- 
lated his efforts during the war. The natural tendency has been 
hastened and heightened by the sudden drop in livestock prices, 
especially of hogs, which cut off the profits, if it did not entail 
losses, to farmers who had increased production of such products 
in compliance with the appeals of the Government. The farmer, 
like any other business man, will probably proceed cautiously. 
planting such acreage as the existing state of the markets will 
justify. If he feels assured of a return from his labors equal to 
the cost of production and a reasonable profit he will not hesitate 
to grow the crops. The farmers are, however, coming to resent 
the attitude taken by many that it is his duty to produce food re- 
gardless of the price at which it is to be sold or that he is under 
an obligation to produce “cheap food” while the industrial world 
is indulging in an orgy of strikes, inefficient production, while 
spending high wages for luxuries, with a consequent boosting of 
the price of everything which the farmer has to buy. 

7. If the Government undertakes to do anything to relieve 
the present situation, it can do nothing better than to shed the 
light of publicity upon our present financial and industrial situa- 
tion ; point out the perils of the course we are steering, practicing 
economy in Government expenditure and preaching thrift among 
our people, many of whom are under the delusion that an abun- 
dance of money means prosperity. 

“Work and save,” “produce more, spend less,” are good slogans 
for everyone, and their practice is a patriotic duty 


8. Finally, the game of “passing the buck” should be definitely 
discouraged and ended. It will not help matters for the capitalist 
to blame labor, or for labor to blame capital, or for both to blame 
the farmer, or vice versa. Fault-finding won’t mend our situation. 
The crisis calls for co-operation. Unless someone big enough to 
do it shall catch the public attention and hold it as it was held 
during the war, there is little likelihood that we shall profit by the 
history of the past. We shall otherwise have to learn the lesson 
as it was learned by an earlier generation through the dark years 
of ’73 to ’79, that “one cannot eat his cake and have it,” and that 
a nation cannot become wealthy or remain prosperious by spending 
more and producing less. A. F. Woops, President. 


Must Look on Agriculture as the Really Big Business 
It Is. 


Department of Agriculture, State of West Virginia. 
Charleston, W. Va., February 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have your letter of January 20, and I appreciate the strong 
words you so well express in this letter. 

For years we farmers have been feeding almost the entire world. 
We have been doing it mostly at beggarly prices. This we have 
been able to do by giving away the greatest heritage of the ages, 
the priceless, untouched richness of our soils, and by throwing in 
the endless labors of ourselves and our families on a no-wage basis. 
This practice is over. Our children will not any longer labor on 
the farms on the board and clothes basis, and hired efficient !abor 
eannot be had on cheaper pay than that paid by other business. 
We have thus wasted and spent the virginity of our matchless 
soils, and the increasing cost of crop production and decreasing 
acreage is the inevitable result. How to produce constantly 
greater crops with the depleted condition of the soils and the im- 
mensely increased and increasing cost of every factor in the whole 
process of production and handling of crops is the real problem of 
this age. 

The soil must supply us with raiment as well—flax, wool, leather 
and cotton. ‘These are indispensable. They must come in the 
same way as the food crops. The whole of this at this time is a 
great, difficult, complex, national economic problem. I believe it 
ean and will be successfully solved. 

Where good roads, telephones, good schools, churches and mod- 
ern household conveniences can be had, life in the country is most 
attractive and delightful, but where they cannot be had, this life 
to many is simply intolerable drudgery; hence the congestion of 
our population in cities and towns. But these conditions are im- 
proving. The people are committed to good roads, and they are 
being built as fast as can be. This will go a long way toward 
turning the tide of population the other way, and it will immensely 
raise the average of rural citizenship. 

This great question—the cost of living—the basis of which is 
raiment and food, cannot be solved by threats of prosecution or by 
idle, independable promises of social leaders and politicians. The 
day when someone else sets the price at which the product of the 
soil is to be sold has passed. It never was right. The price must 
be fixed by the producer, regulated, of course, by that inexorable 
economic law of supply and demand. 

The consuming element of population might as well understand 
that the only way that an abundant supply of food can and will 
be produced is on this recognized basis, and further, that it is to 
be done on the same labor and wage basis and the same money 
basis as that of the greatest and most highly organized and profit- 
able enterprises in which men are engaged. 

In order to do this well we must get the best statesmen, biggest 
business men and best organizers into the business. We must not 
only have these, but we must have their money as well as their 
brains into the business. We must quit looking at agriculture as 
a sort of occupation in the country and must look upon it in a 
true light as a truly big business, the biggest of all. The successful 
working out of this great problem will involve in the practice of it 
a high order of training and leadership, more intelligent and better 
business methods and better capitalization of farm enterprises. 

The haphazard, slipshod, cream-skimming stage of agriculture 
in our western civilization is over, and on no other plan than as 
above suggested can I conceive of success in the very near future 

J. H. STeEwart, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of West Virginia 
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Farm Life More Attractive When Farm Products 
Bring a Fair Profit to the Farmer. 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 26. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

You are quite right in your statement that in former years the 
farm interests of the country never received a fair share of the 
profits and that farm labor was never adequately paid, and you are 
also right in anticipating a probable decrease in production. 

You are wrong in assuming that farm life can be made more 
attractive in any other way than by the farmer getting a price: for 
his products commensurate with the price other people get for 
their products. Nothing will solve the problem but giving the 
farmer economic justice, which means that he must get a fair 
interest on the capital invested, plus a fair wage for himself and 
those of his family who work on the farm, plus enough in the way 
of a profit to enable him to maintain the fertility of his land. 

For 60 years the farmers of the country fed the people at less 
than the cost of production. They kept this up because of the 
steady increase in the price of land and because, further, of the 
social value of the farm as a home. This situation was gradually 
adjusting itself during the 10 years prior to the war. Prices of 
farm products were increasing because the low reward of work on 
the farm sent many people to the cities and reduced the number 
on the farms. You will be surprised to know, for example, that in 
Iowa there are fewer people on the farms today than there were 
in 1880. The war simply accelerated the movement which had 
already begun. 

Here is the situation as it now appears to me: The industrial 
interests of the country want to continue to have cheap food. The 
farmers of the country cannot furnish it on the old basis. If our 
people turn now to the importation of cheap food from South 
America and other countries, the result will be disastrous to our 
own agriculture. 

Iowa land is today the highest-priced land in the world except 
in those sections where irrigation is practiced. You know what 
happened to the farmers of Pennsylvania, New York and the New 
England States following the Civil War, when this great West was 
settled up. You know what happened to the fertility of the land. 
You know the story of the abandoned farms. Is this same thing 
going to happen to the corn belt through the introduction of the 
cheap foods of other countries? If so, our very civilization is in 
peril. 

It is not a question of trying to make farm life attractive by 
artificial means. That cannot be done. It is a question of paying 
prices for farm products which will enable the farmer to compete 
with the city in financial reward. Henry C. WALLACE. 


Not a Moral or Patriotic Duty of Any Set of People 
to Produce at a Loss. 


Department of Agriculture, State of Texas. 


? Austin, Tex., January 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 7 


Our present dilemma, in my opinion, had its inception in a great 
fundamental error. When land was cheap and virgin, and wild 
life, forests and grasses were abundant, we builded artificially, both 
as to education and economics. Productive pursuits were consid- 
ered not only commonplace, but almost menial. Children were 
taught that the higher purposes of life were to be found in callings 
cther than production. Thus country life was systematically 
robbed of the brightest minds. Youths of keenness and ambition 
were taught to seek professional or business careers, and schools 
were established everywhere to satisfy this ambition, with courses 
of study arranged for the same purposes. Schools, therefore, and 
even parents for generations advertised careers which created an 
exodus from the country to the city. 

I will not take the space to follow the results of such efforts. 
Suffice to say we are reaping some of the fruits of them now. More 
harvests, I fear, are to follow. It has, generally speaking, resulted 
in organized trained commerce and finance on one side and un- 
organized and untrained production on the other. 

Men who shunned the monotony of the farm for the activity 
of the city never gave any concern about where their necessities 
came from. They took it as a matter of course. And so long as 
home necessities constituted the major needs and desires of pro- 
ducers it was of no great consequence, for those who followed pro- 


duction were reasonably well satisfied. But as the country devel- 
oped and life became more complex, the wants, and even necessi- 
ties, of the country people multiplied. Now, since consumers 
greatly outnumber producers, production has become a business 
and is followed for the purpose of making a profit. Farmers have 
the responsibility of the greatest business on earth on their hands, 
without business organization or training. Failing to reap any- 
thing but losses, economic necessity is sending many to town, and 
thus the movement cityward continues. 

The high cost of living, which is commanding the attention of 
so many people, is due primarily to two causes which were an 
outgrowth of this false teaching and business failure of producers. 
One reason is an unnecessary and unreasonable number of people 
engaged in handling our produce, caused by the movement from 
the country to town. The other reason is the cupidity of man, 
which has caused some of the shrewdest and best-trained minds 
to exact profits far beyond their possible needs or the bounds of 
common justice. In my opinion, the conscienceless profiteers are 
more to blame for our present unrest than any other one factor. 
Their acts of greed breed Bolshevists faster than our officials can 
run them down. They are doubly dangerous because they are pos- 
sessed of extraordinary intellects. 

Now, to get back to the situation as affected by production. I 
am going to submit a summary without comment because space 
will not allow discussion. 

Make our educators come down out of the clouds and teach the 
coming citizens how to meet the responsibilities of life as they find 
it, laying stress upon rural life. 

Reduce by some fair means the number of handlers of life’s 
necessities. 

Hang, imprison or deport all inhuman profiteers the same as 
anarchists or Bolshevists. 

We must recognize that rural isolation is broken permanently ; 
that a reasonable share of the comforts and pleasures of the city 
must be available to the country people. 

We must realize that good roads are necessary for the business 
of the country, and that we must think of these businesss necessi- 
ties more than we do of the comfort of tourists—pleasure-seekers— 
when we construct our good roads. 

That it is not the moral or patriotic duty of any particular set 
of people to produce at a loss in order that all others who elect 
to follow their chosen lines of business may have food and raiment 

We must realize that permanent organization of producers is 
absolutely necessary for permanent, prosperous agriculture, and 
it must be accomplished regardless of the necessary cost. 

Make production pay equal to any other great and necessary 
business. If the consuming public are unwilling to concede suffi- 
cient profits to producers to induce them to produce an abundance, 
they pull the house down themselves. 

We should not expect producers to meet fully the demands of 
the world for food and clothing if speculators are permitted to 
turn large crops into liabilities instead of assets. 

FRED. W. Davis, Commissioner. 


A Farmer Must Receive as Much for His Labor as 


City Mechanics. 


Farm and Home. 


we Springfield, Mass., January 27. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Last week I sent to a number of farmers in the leading agricul- 
tural States a questionnaire about farm plans for 1920 crop sea- 
son. I expect to publish a summary of the replies in our March 
issue, which will show pretty clearly the feeling among farmers 
and whether or not they look for any material change in area of 
leading crops. Under the circumstances, I do not care to hazard 
any personal opinion on the subject for publication. 

I do not entirely agree with the opinion expressed in your letter 
of the 20th that the building of good highways is the solution of 
the problem which has brought about the change in population 
from country to city. I think you will find that this change is 
fully as marked in States which have the best highways as in those 
which have the poorest. Improved highways are a considerable 
factor, but the most important is for a change which will make it 
possible for a farmer to receive as much for his labor as a man 
who works at a trade in the city. This trans-city work will con- 
tinue until the opportunities and returns for capital and labor on 
the farm are equal to those in other lines of industry. 

. EDWIN C. PowELt, Editor. 
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Need of a Well-Balanced Relation Between City and 
Country. 
The Farm Journal. 
VPhiladeiphia, Pa., February 9. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have read with much interest your letter of January 20, point- 
ing out the dangers in present conditions in this country relating 
to farming. 

I think your suggestion of additional good highways through the 
country would help to remedy the situation to a certain extent, but 
it does not reach the fundamental difficulty. Your statement to 
the effect that “in former years the farm interests of the country 
never received a fair share of the enormous profits of the country, 
and farm labor was never adequately paid,” is more to the point. 
This, in my opinion, is the fundamental cause of the present situa- 
tion, and the difficulty cannot be remedied until a change in this 
respect is brought about. 

It is not desirable that the flow of population from farm to 
town should be entirely stopped. Birth and mortality statistics 
indicate that only about one-eighth of the present population of 
some of our largest cities are city-horn; the other seven-eighths 
come from the country. This movement tends to balance produc- 
tion and consumption, and is a good thing for all concerned until 
it becomes too pronounced. For a few years past the proportion 
of farm folks moving to the city has been too great. In my 
opinion, the reason for this is mainly the higher wages and shorter 
working hours to be found in city employment. 

Nearly all wrong movements set in operation forces which tend 
to correct them. This applies when movement from the farm to 
the city becomes excessive. It reduces the number of producers 
of food products, thus tending to reduce the supply of food, which, 
in turn, tends to increase prices; this, in turn, tends to increase the 
reward for labor on the farm and to decrease the reward for labor 
in the city by increasing the cost of living. 

Unfortunately, these tendencies operate very slowly and lag far 
behind the conditions they tend to correct. It is like the case of 
an engine governor that does not act promptly and hence does not 
maintain constant speed. 

The present condition is intensified by the continual demands of 
organized labor for increased wages. which, in turn. causes in- 
crease in the cost of production, the increase in wages being added 
to these costs. The lessened efficiency of labor also has an impor- 
tant influence in making living costs high, as does also the more 
general adoption of the short working day. In my opinion, the 
condition will not be remedied until there is more parity between 
the working day of the farmer and the city laborer, between wages 
on the farm and in the city. and until capital now employed in 
business becomes content with a reasonable share of the proceeds 
of industry. 

I fear we are going to have a marked shortage of food next year 
unless the collapse of European exchange closes that market to us; 
in that case we shall have more food than is needed and conditions 
will become more unbalanced as between farm and city than they 
are now. WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, 

W. J. SprntMAN, Associate Editor. 


Only Remedy for High Costs Is a Full Day’s Work 
for a Full Day’s Pay. 


Department of Agriculture and Immigration, State of Louisiana 
Jaton Rouge, La., February 12. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I take great pleasure in replying to your request to express my 
views on the serious situation in our country. 

First, the apparent great prosperity that seems to exist in almost 
every city, town and village is not real. A great deal of it comes 
from some excess war profit, which cannot be repeated in the near 
future. When these profits are exhausted. I am of the opinion 
that we are going to find some pretty hard times among our urban 
population. 

Every town and city that I have visited within the past 12 or 
18 months is crowded. No empty rooms to be had in the many 
hotels, restaurants and boarding-houses all crowded, theaters, 
moving-picture shows, racetracks, poolrooms, soda fountains, ice- 
cream parlors and all places of amusement and entertainment do- 
ing a land office business. This may look like great prosperity, 
but I am afraid it is not built on solid ground. Where did all 


these new town people come from? Certainly they did not rain 
down. They came from the country. What caused them to leaye 
the rural section and seek city and town life? First, the average 
city or town man or woman looks down just a little on the rube 
from the country. Second, the average country man or boy ean 
make more per day (at the present high wages) in towns or Cities 
than on the farm, and hours are shorter. Third, city and town 
life is more attractive than country, and the women have many 
more conveniences. Fourth, it is the ambition of every parent 
these days to give their children a college education, and they 
figure that it is much easier to do this if they live in a city 

The result is, our rural section is losing many of its best people, 
which is going to cause a marked reduction in our food, feed and 
clothing supply in the very near future. 

In my opinion, the only remedy to reduce the high cost of 
living is for everyone to go to work, and give a full day's work 
for a full day’s pay. We must at least make ‘enough of very 
commodity to fill everyone’s wants before we can expect a decline 
in prices. 

Moving to town and working 44 hours a week will never reduce 
the cost of anything that we eat or wear. 

Attorney-General Palmer and all his assistants may investigate 
all they please, but until everybody gets back to a full day's work 
and helps to produce a surplus similar to that which existed before 
the war, we need not expect any decline in prices. 

Harry D. WiLson, Commissio 


Georgia’s Diversified Farm Products Exceed Value of 
Its Cotton—A Dangerous Tendeacy Noted to Con- 
centrate Again on Cotton. 


State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 
University of Georgia. 
Athens, Ga., January 2S 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We have been working assiduously for a considerable period of 
years through the agency of this institution to increase the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. The people of Georgia have made a remarkable 
record in this direction, and in 1918 placed the State on a self- 
sustaining basis so far as food production was concerned. Of 
course, there were imports of certain kinds, but there were also 
exports which more than offset the imports. It was natural to 
expect this condition in view of our climatic and soil conditions. 
In addition to providing the necessary food we needed, surpluses 
of various kinds were made available for other sections and our 
cotton crop represented a financial reserve for use as we saw fit. 
As a result, the State enjoyed unparalleled prosperity. 

With cotton at present prices and the reaction which has fol- 
lowed the signing of the armistice there is a strong tendency for 
us to depart from the plan of action which won for us the greatest 
economic success in our history. Farmers are thinking more seri- 
ously at this time of planting high-priced cotton than of empha 
sizing food production, and, unless we are careful, we are likely 
to lose the ground gained in the last few years by reason of our 
departure from the plan of crop diversification so strongly and 
successfully emphasized in recent years. The extent of our diversi- 
fication may not be as fully appreciated as it should be. 

I believe that the crops of Georgia this year are considered to 
be worth about $625,000,000. Of this amount, approximately 
$325,000,000 is represented by crops other than cotton. When the 
remarkably high prices now prevailing for cotton is taken into 
consideration, it seems to me that this is a wonderful showing. 
We cannot afford, therefore, to lose any of the ground we have 
gained if we are to produce enough food to go around and on a 
cost basis which will enable all of our people to be properly fed 
and nourished. 

I have written, therefore, to endorse your position and to assure 
you of my desire to co-operate in any movement which tends to 
sustain and increase food production on a basis commensurate with 
our needs. The prosperity of the South is wrapped up in the 
question of diversification. We can still produce all the cotton 
required for commercial purposes, and without impairing our 
ability to grow enough food to supply our local needs and provide 
sister States and the world at large with a proper proportion of 
the essential food materials which can be grown more cheaply and 
satisfacterily in the South than in any other section. 

ANDREW M. Sow e, President. 
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The Farmer’s Viewpoint on Prices. 


Southern Agriculturist. 
Nashville, Tenn., January 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The very fact that so many people are expecting the prices of 
foodstuffs to go down before the prices of labor and manufactured 
articles are reduced is one of the reasons why farm production is 
slacking up. The farmer feels, and I think justly, that he should 
not be made to bear the burden of financial readjustment, and 
when he is called upon to reduce the prices of what he produsees 
before the prices of what he buys are reduced, he naturally hesi- 
tates to risk much on increased production. 

I fully agree with you that the farm interests of the country 
have not until the last two or three years received a fair share of 
the profits of the country, also that farm labor was not adequately 
paid. For the last two or three years farmers have been making 
larger profits, but it is probable that even during this period they 
have produced on a lower margin of profit than has any other 
great industry. Certain it is that they have made no such profits 
as have the distributing interests of the country. In view of these 
facts, they cannot justly be asked to accept lower prices for their 
products with the hope that other things will come down in propor- 
tion. Strong reasons might be advanced for letting the first reduc- 
tion fall upon the manufactured products. Certainly these should 
go down in proportion to the decline in farm prices, and at the 
same time. 

Of course, anything that makes for better and cheaper transpor- 
tation will have a tendency to reduce the margin between what 
the farmer receives for his products and what the consumer pays, 
and thus reduce the cost of living. When farming becomes as 
profitable as other businesses, however, farmers will be able to pay 
their labor as high wages as are paid by other businesses, and then 
the supply of farm products will take care of itself. 

ib. E. Mitrer, Editor. 


Why Food Will Never Again Be as Low as 20 
Years Ago. 


The Capper Farm Press. 
Topeka, Kans., January 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I am very glad indeed to give you my views on the present food 
situation. 

While the cost of food will doubtless decline to some extent in 
the future, along with the other necessities of life, the prices will 
never be relatively so low as those of 20 years ago. In the era 
following the Civil War the Middle West was settled, and agricul- 
ture developed more rapidly than the manufacturing and other 
industrial life of the nation. As a result, there was a great over- 
production of food, and prices were below the cost of production. 
They allowed no pay for soil fertility and very little wage for the 
workers. Farmers could not establish modern homes, except in a 
few cases among the more successful men. 

The natural result of this was considerable discouragement 
among farmers, and the movement to the cities started. With low 
living costs and an abundant supply of laborers the manufacturing 
interests encountered great prosperity, especially at about the be- 
ginning of this century. Soon after this, with the great increase 
in the demand for food, prices began to advance. They have been 
going higher ever since. 

Farming is an expensive business to conduct today. A heavy 
investment is required in land, buildings, livestock, machinery and 
other essentials. Labor costs are naturally high; the agricultura! 
interests must bid against the city for help. We have now arrived 
at a time, after a serious decline in crop yields in many sections, 
where a definite charge must be made for soil fertility. Quite 
naturally food prices must cover all of these charges, just as sell- 
ing costs must cover production and a profit in the manufacturing 
business. 

Despite a general belief to the contrary, the profits of agricul- 
ture have not been excessive in the last two years. On most farms 
they have been higher than usual, of course, but abnormal produc- 
tion charges have taken a considerable part of the increased selling 
cost. The additional profit is being used quite generally in estab- 
lishing modern country homes and in improving schools and 
churches—in doing the things city men obtained for their families 
many years ago. F. B. NicHois, Managing Editor. 


The Spread Between the Price the Producer Gets and 
What the Consumer Pays Claimed to Be One of 
Great Burdens of Country. 


American Hampshire Swine Record Asociation. 
Peoria, Ill., January 25. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The present price of foodstuffs is not based nearly so much on 
the shortage of foodstuffs or on the amount of foodstuffs produced 
as it is upon the unnecessary fellow who in a parasitic manner is 
making enormous profits between the producer of foodstuffs and 
the consumer. The majority of foodstuffs are contracted or pur- 
chased from the producer at a rather moderate price, and then 
after most of the contracts from the producer have been made, 
there is a very radical advance in the price offered the producer, 
when he has nothing for sale, and the consumer pays for this food 
stuff based upon this radical advanced price rather than the cost 
price. This game has been practiced on the producer until he has 
gotten disgusted with it. For instance, a certain article of food- 
stuff was contracted from the producer, ranging from four to six 
cents a pound. After he had contracted his utmost production, the 
price of this foodstuff commenced to advance until the consumer 
actually paid on a basis of 19 cents market; that is, when the pro- 
ducer had nothing for sale he was offered 19 cents per pound for 
the same thing that he had sold a few months before for four and 
six cents a pound. 

Now, if your publication wants to do something and wants the 
Government to do something, why don’t you get after that kind of 
practice. For the past 20 years whenever there is a reasonable 
run of livestock through the stockyards or packers’ market the 
price goes down from two cents to ten cents a pound to the pro- 
ducer. The packers are able to fill ail of their warehouses, cellars 
and coolers during this depressed period, but they fail to get the 
price down to the consumer. Take the last four months of 1919. 
The producer had 10 cents a pound taken away from him on the 
live weight of his livestock. when the price on the butcher block 
reduced less than half that amount. The public quit making a 
fuss just as soon as all the newspapers begin to make a big lot 
of noise about livestock tumbling in live weight. They never 
seem to realize that the price that the producer was to receive 
was unpardonably below the cost of production; that didn’t make 
any difference to them as long as the price in the local butcher shop 
didn’t tumble. The price even today in the local butcher shop has 
not come down as much as the price has in the live weight, not- 
withstanding the fact that the packer receives a profit on the 
shrinkage as well as the real eatable meat. I am not an enemy of 
the packer: in fact, I like him. but he has used this public clamor 
for declining prices to make his millions. When live weight meat 
goes down 10 cents a pound, cured meats, green meats, ete., should 
naturally decline from 18 to 15 cents a pound. 

The same thing applies in the vegetable market and all other 
foodstuffs. If the parasitic animal were killed off by the producer 
and consumer, your questions would be solved. 

I. C. Stone, Secretary. 


The Farm Must Have City Advantages—Foodstuffs 
Likely to Be Higher Rather Than Lower. 


Carolina Farmer and Stockman. 
Charleston, S. C.. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I want to heartily concur in your opinions. 

Speaking for South Carolina, I cannot see any hope for food- 
stuffs to be any cheaper. In fact, we expect them to be much 
higher. 

I do not think that enough attention has been paid to the prob- 
lem of making farm life mere attractive. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that we have good roads; better houses, and by better houses. 
painted houses; electric lights, water-works, ete., on the farms. 
The number of farm boys who are leaving the farm to seek the 
bright lights of the city is alarming, and while the automobile 
has helped the problem, it will take something more than automo- 
biles to make them take up farming as a lifework, because a 
farmer's work is like a woman's work, never done. 

You can count on the Carolina Farmer and Stockman eo 
operating with you in any plan you suggest for the betterment of 
farm life. S. L. Rem, President. 


February 5. 
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If the Farmers Follow the Lead of Labor Unions, as 
They May Do, Woe Betide the Labor Unions and 
Other Food Consumers. 


State of Connecticut, Board of Agriculture. 
Hartford, Conn., February 3. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your communication of January 20 received. Was very much 
pleased to see that the MANUFACTURERS RECORD has an editor who 
stands for the farmers’ end of production. The economic changes 
to which indirectly you refer in this connection will not be made 
possible or satisfactorily solved by reduction in price of farm- 
raised foodstuffs until the industrial laborers are willing to have 
their per diem wage reduced, and more important yet, a willing- 
ness to increase the number of working hours. 

The outlook at the present time, in our opinion, is this: That 
a rise in the price of farm food products would only result in a 
small increase in the amount which would be produced. Condi- 
tions concerning the labor problems for farm help are more than 
serious. Those who are willing to work on farms have got the 
idea that an eight-hour day is just as long on the farm as it is in 
the industrial plants, and when those who are engaged in our 
manufactories quit work the farm people want to quit at the same 
time. 

The building of good highways will be an incentive as well as 
added enjoyment to all those who live upon farm homes. The first 
of all is the problem of producing farm crops which will be carried 
over these good highways to the markets. The continuance of an 
eight-hour day, with higher prices to be paid to laborers, will 
mean a decrease in acreage planted, and in the same proportion a 
decrease in the amount of farm products produced. 

We shall be greatly surprised if the successful solving of present 
economic conditions is not done by the owners of our industrial 
plants coming to their senses and refusing to pay those who are 
running their establishments the prices which they demand. I do 
not believe that it is possible for the farmers to combine and ma- 
terially increase the price for the goods which they produce, and 
it seems to me the only solution from the farmer's standpoint is to 
quit and raise only the amount which is absolutely necessary for 
him to keep his farm in a fair state of production, especially 
along dairy lines. This is not as it should be, and we very much 
dislike to make the above statement, but we are fearful that it is 
the only way to bring the members of our labor unions to their 
senses. Strikes which have resulted in the past in higher wages 
and shorter hours will not solve the situation. 

LEONARD H. HEALEY, Secretary. 


High Industrial Wages the Bane of Farm Life and of 
Food Production. 


The Indiana Farmers’ Guide. 
Huntington, Ind., January 23. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

We do not believe that good roads and trucks will very mate- 
rially aid the farmers in greater production of foodstuffs. At 
least, this is the view of the situation in this territory. 

The farmers are not very greatly encouraged to farm beyond the 
limits of their labor capacity or the uncertainty of labor. When 
young men from the country can go to the city and get $1 per 
hour for running machines in a factory, whether or not they save 
any more than they would working on the farm at $40 a month, 
they are going to the factory. 

A farmer was in the office only a day or two ago and related an 
instance that is not unusual. This is a case of a man having two 
daughters,each of them teaching school, but coming home Friday 
evening and remaining until Sunday evening. Two young men 
whose homes are on farms in the locality called upon these two 
daughters during their week-end at home. These young men had 
returned from Detroit, where they were getting $8 per day for 
eight hours’ work per day. 

They were having a good time with the large amount of money 
they were making. They each had on more clothes than the father 
of the two daughters had bought for himself in four years. That 
is, one of the young men when he put on his overcoat straightened 
himself up, struck his chest and stated that he had on $200 worth 
of clothes. He had paid 15 for the silk shirt he had on. These 
young men are dressing like they see business and professional 
men dress in their country towns. They are not willing to come 


——.. 


back to the farm and be contented with the wages and the amount 
of money to spend they are receiving now. 

High prices paid for labor will drain the country of labor that 
is of an age that would be admitted in the factories. The high 
prices paid for labor in the factories mean that the manufactured 
‘products must sell for a high price. 

For instance, a manure spreader that five years ago could be 
purchased for $90 to $110 now sells for $190 to $225. The farmer 
is going to get along with cheaper and older implements and not 
use that which is up to date. This will lessen production and in- 
crease costs. Just where it will end is not easy to say. 

Labor is not content with the big prices being paid now, but 
is doing that which will call for an increase in pay, and therefore 
an increase in the manufactured product. The tendency is upward 
instead of downward. 

Seemingly the country is looking to the farmer to produce a 
larger amount of food and thereby reduce the price to himself, 
Will the farmer do this? Should not the correction of the diffi- 
culty begin somewhere else? 

The writer owns two farms, aggregating 245 acres, but the labor 
is so scarce in the country that one tenant is taking care of both 
farms. This year the cost of labor is such that the tenant cannot 
very well handle both farms, and I am offering one of them for 
sale. Whether or not the sale is made, the tenant cannot handle 
as many acres as he did the last two years. The uncultivated 
portion will be permitted to go into pasture, and which probably 
will not be utilized for the reason that we do not have the number 
of animals to consume the pasture and to be finished out with 
feeds that we do not produce. 

From our viewpoint, we believe the labor situation is largely 
responsible for the high cost and the lessened food production. 

During the war, through a sense of patriotism, the farmer 
worked almost night and day to produce food to win the war. Im- 
mediately after peace was declared there was a relaxation and the 
farmer is endeavoring to take it a little easier, and he must do so 
if he is to keep up his physical well-being. We are urging him 
to produce to his capacity. 

But it need not be expected that the farmers are going to do 
that which will reduce the price of their food products until there 
is a reduction in the prices of labor and other commodities. 

THE INDIANA FARMERS’ GUIDE, 
BEN F. BIvitrer, Manager. 


Farm Laborers Working 12 to 14 Hours a Day and 
Never Think of Striking. 


State of Iowa, Thirty-eighth General Assembly. 
John W. Foster, Senator from Audubon, Dallas and Guthrie counties. 
Daytona Beach, Fla., February 7. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I want you to know how much pleasure your comparison of 
conditions in the South with the after-war conditions in Europe 
has given me, and also to say that I regard your article on defla- 
tion as sound to the core. 

I come from a State where our chief producers work 12 to 14 
hours per day and never think of striking. They manufacture 
hogs, cattle, corn, etc., and in spite of all handicaps are producing 
an output in quantity in proportion to their hours of labor. The 
impression in the East as to their wealth and money-making is 
overdrawn. Only the actual landowners are much ahead, and that 
comes largely from the rise in value of their farms. If the wage- 
earner on a six or eight-hour basis makes a living and more, how 
much should they make? 

There is a rising tide of dissatisfaction growing out of the 
erratic markets and the inequality of pay among those who actu- 
ally do the work of production. Sixty per cent of the farms, or 
near that, in the Mississippi Valley are worked by tenants, and 
they must earn something more than a living by actual farm oper- 
ations. They are to be reckoned with as well as the six and eight- 
hour-a-day man, and are just beginning to organize. 

Is the solution to come through shortening their hours or length- 
ening those of other producers, through natural laws or legislative 
enactment? 

I have no patience with the fellow who sees the end of civiliza- 
tion approaching. We have always had problems to face, and 
shall solve this one, but it won’t be solved without taking account 
of the man who labors 12 and 14 hours a day, even though he has 
been very quiet about it in the past. JOHN W. Foster. 
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A New Level of Food Prices Now Established by 


Reason of Economic Changes. 


State of New Jersey, Department of Agriculture, 
Alva Agee, Secretary. 
Trenton, N. J., January 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Years ago our American people became accustomed to food 
prices that were in no wise based upon cost of production. A 
major part of foods was produced on farms that were held pri- 
marily as homes, and those in charge continued to plant year after 
year, even when the labor of the entire family was necessary to 
prevent it from going into debt, while practicing the strictest 
economy. The farm was a home and was to be maintained. Crops 
were planted year after year, because it was the thing to do if liv- 
ing was to be continued on the farm. The attractive wages in 
industry have brought about a condition in which it is impossible 
that a great percentage of our food be produced without having 
the farms on a commercial basis that permits a fair wage to those 
who do the work. This means that a new level of prices of food 
must prevail. Of course, there will be ups and downs, but we 
should not count upon plenty of food unless the farmer has ability 
to enter into reasonable competition with other employers of labor. 
It is true that more reople can be held in the country if living con- 
ditions are made attractive through the building of better roads. 
ete., but I believe the fact is fundamental that the prices of food 
must be fixed more nearly by actual cost of production in the 
future. ALVA AGEE. 


How Farmers Have Lost Millions Because of Lack of 
Railroad Transportation—The Nation Facing the 
Possibility of a Meat Famine. 


Farmer and Stockman. 
Kansas City, Mo., January 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

You are perhaps right that a reduction in the price of foodstuffs 
will come before there will be a material decline in laborer’s wages. 
That has always happened, but I insist that the system is wrong. 
because a decline in foodstuffs means an immediate decline in the 
price of farm products. You will agree with me that prices of 
farm products were the last to rise early in the war, and all inter- 
ests are insisting that they be the first to decline. It is possible 
that the farmers will again be the class to suffer when the slump 
comes, but I am hoping that this will be the last time that they 
will be caught without an organization which will prevent certain 
losses. 

You refer to the decrease of 25 per cent in the acreage of winter 
wheat. That was the most natural thing in the world. Farmers 
have lost money for years on their wheat crops. When the Gov- 
ernment guarantee was removed and when the Government neces- 
sity for wheat production was no longer acute, they naturally re- 
stricted their acreage, because they knew, according to pre-war 
experience, that there was absolutely no money in wheat produc- 
tion. If some other crop could be found which would fit in the 
rotation in the place of wheat, I fear that the people of this coun- 
try would actually suffer for bread, since wheat, except during 
one and possibly two years of the war, has never given a profit. 
Kansas farmers planted the biggest wheat crop in the history of 
the State last year. The story of their disappointment has already 
been told, but what is more discouraging, about 50,000,000 bushels 
of their wheat still remains on farms because they are unable to 
obtain cars from the Railroad Administration for shipment. Could 
they be blamed for reducing their acreage under the circumstances ? 

Personally, I think that business and the labor organizations 
have been responsible in a large measure for the decreasing profits 
of farmers. Labor especially was not in favor of a wheat price 
guarantee. When it was necessary to guarantee a price they 
favored the guarantee far below that which was finally set. The 
farmers barely paid expenses at the basis price of $2,26 a bushel. 
Labor has been demanding a reduction in the price of foodstuffs 
and a maintenance of the present wage scale. Every farmer must 
compete when he bids for labor, with the high wages and the short 
hours which he is now enjoying. As long as he must do that, 
working people must not expect to obtain their food at pre-war 
prices. 

The business interests are just as vitally concerned. They have 
continued to increase prices for all supplies which the farmer uses. 


Whether al! price increases have been legitimate is a question open 
to debate. The farmer believes that somewhere in the deal he has 
been pinched. Whether he has is of little consequence, so long as 
he believes it to be true. If labor and business had not been so 
wrapped up in their own interests that they could not do some- 
thing that would help the farmer, there would not be such a short- 
age of food at present. If, instead of looking so closely after their 
own interests, they had seen that Kansas farmers got adequate 
cars for their wheat, there would not have been such a great re- 
duction in the wheat acreage. 

Within a very short time this country will face practically a 
meat famine. It is not so apparent now, but it will be within a 
few months, unless a decided change for the better occurs. In this 
connection the packers have been guilty of a very shortsighted 
policy. In an endeavor to punish the farmer for favoring regu- 
latory legislation they forced the price of meat animals down. 
They have sent out propaganda which intimated that agitation for 
legislation was responsible for the drop in livestock prices. They 
did this in the hope that farmers would lend their support to the 
defeat of the pending regulatory legislation. Farmers have lost 
millions upon millions of dollars since last year. The farmers in 
Iowa alone have lost $225,000,000 on the decline in hogs since last 
spring. Would it be surprising, therefore, if they should retrench 
in producing hogs? ‘They will, and the farmers of every other 
State will reduce production. 

I am very glad that the farmers now have an organization 
which will attend to these things and see that they are given fair 
treatment. The American Farm Bureau Federation, through its 
State Federation and county farm bureaus, will be able to attend 
to some of the influences which have been working to the detriment 
of the agricultural welfare of the country. Business and labor 
could have avoided some of the things which we are now lamenting. 

M. N. BEE LER, Editor. 


The Farmer Is Not Profiteering, But Must Have 
Adequate Pay for His Products. 


State of Minnesota, Department of Agriculture. 
St. Paul, Minn., January 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Relative to the outlook for cheaper food products in the near 
future, in my opinion, food products must remain high if the farm- 
ers are to maintain themselves and prosper on the land. 

Farmers are entitled to the cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit; with the present price of land, labor and machinery it is 
impossible to produce cheap food products. 

If farming should become unprofitable, farmers will not produce 
more than enough to maintain their families. If farming is profit 
able, there will always be plenty of farmers, consequently plenty of 
food. Here in Minnesota the farmers have taken their profits in 
the rise in value of the land; aside from this, very little money has 
been made in farming. With the present price of land, machinery 
and labor the farmer is by no means profiteering, and unless there 
is a readjustment on the products the farmer has to buy, there is 
little hope of bringing farm products down to pre-war prices. 

Every effort should be made to encourage production and eco- 
nomical distribution ; when the public is properly informed on the 
cost of production they will soon realize that in order to have 
plenty of food, agriculture must be encouraged by paying the 
farmer enough for his products so he can successfully maintain 
himself and his family on the lands. 

N. J. HotmBerc, Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Network of Good Roads Greatest Factor in Making 
Farm Life Attractive. 


State of Arkansas, 
Bureau of Mines, Manufactures and Agriculture. 
Little Rock, Ark., February 2. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have your letter of January 20, requesting an expression from 
me as to the relation between good roads and in increase’ in food- 
stuffs. I am sending you two copies of the Arkansas Farm and 
Marketing Bulletin, in which you will find my views on the good- 
roads question. For emphasis, I will say that, in my opinion, a 
network of good roads all over the country will help more than 
any one other enterprise to make life on the farm attractive 
enough to stop the drift of the country population toward the city. 

Jim G. Ferguson, Commmissioner. 
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Acreage Likely to Be Cut 25 to 40 Per Cent in 
Montana. 


State of Montana, Department of Agriculture and Publicity. 
Helena, Mont., February 5. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The outlook for crop production in Montana for 1920 is that it 
will be reduced from 25 to 40 per cent as compared with the acre- 
age planted in 1919. Reports to this department from county 
agricultural agents and other sources indicate that the acreage of 
winter wheat sown last fall is at least 25 per cent under that sown 
a year ago. Due to an abnormal drouth condition, the production 
of wheat in Montana in 1919 was far below the average per acre. 
The prospects now are for a good season, as there will be more 
water for irrigation, and as the State has had three years during 
which the precipitation has been below the normal, it is the con- 
sensus of opinion based on past weather records that 1920 will 
witness normal precipitation. If this prediction proves correct, 
though the acreage sown in Montana will be less than in 1919, the 
gross production will be larger. 

There is no question but the experience of farmers for the past 
three years in connection with the scarcity of labor will have the 
effect of curtailing operations on many farms. Land that would 
be sown with a normal supply of labor to grain and vegetable crops 
will in the coming season be put in grass crops. Men who have 
been farming from 100 to 500 acres with the present outlook wili 
cut their operations in half. 

Montana will spend this year in road building about $5,000,000. 
These improved roads will in the end be of great benefit to the 
rural communities, but so long as their building continues it will 
attract labor which might otherwise go to the farms. This nat- 
urally will be another factor in reducing an available farm labor 

Cuas. D. GREENFIELD, Commissioner. 


North Carolina’s Great Prosperity Through Diversified 
Farming. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
Raleigh, N. C., January 238. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The slogan of this department has always been to the farmers, 
“If you don’t raise rations necessary for the operation of your de- 
partment, you had better quit farming.” This advice has been 
taken by our farmers, and while it required 50 years, from 1860 
to 1910, to raise the corn crop of the State 4,000,000 bushels, i. e., 
30,000,000 bushels in 1860 and 34,000,000 bushels in 1910, yet the 
crop was over 65,000,000 bus’ els in 1918. It is a little short this 
year both on account of the high water and drouth which we had 
last season. 

I will send you next week a copy of a bulletin which the depart- 
ment is just issuing, covering our operations for the past year. 
You will notice that while North Carolina stood twenty-second 
among the States in the value of its agricultural crops in 1910, it 
rose to fourth place last year, and is next to Illinois in rank. The 
people of North Carolina, especially the farmers, were never in 
as good condition as they are at this time. They have more 
money, live better and have more comforts about them than ever 
heretofore. The only trouble is their great desire seems to be to 
spend the money which they have, but I am glad to say that many 
of them are investing it in homes What we need is a home- 
owning, self-supporting population, and this, I think, we are fast 
becoming. 


With best wishes. W. JRANAM, Commissioner. 


Good Highways and Motor Trucks Will Help. 


State Board of Agriculture. 
Dover, Del., February 12. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The matter that you discuss is of vital importance. It will be 
necessary to do everything possible to make country life attractive 
and to make agriculture sufficiently profitable to induce active 
young men to stay in the business. I am sure that you are cor- 
rect in saying that good highways will do much to stop the ten- 
dency of the country population to concentrate in the cities. More 
and more motor trucks will be used for carrying produce to the 
cities, and this will make it necessary to have permanent high- 
ways. WESLEY WEsB, Secretary. 


—_—_—_——.., 


How Good Roads and Motor Trucks Helped Out in 
Kansas—Diversification of Crops Urged. 


The Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
Topeka, Kans., January 26, 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your letter of January 20 brings attention to very vital ques. 
tions indeed, affecting the agricultural industry as well as the wel. 
fare and happiness of the whole human family. 

I am enclosing herewith two formal statements issued by this 
board that will give you a very good idea, I believe, of our views 
in a large way concerning these matters. We feel, of course, that 
the first essential is to increase production, and that not only 
applies to the farmers, but all useful industries of whatsoever kind, 
We do know that there is large room for improvement with respect 
to a more efficient agriculture. 

In Kansas, for example, a large number of our farmers are 


almost exclusive wheat growers, and we know, and you know, that 
one who devotes his time almost solely to the production of a single 
crop is by no means making the full use of his labor. We haye 
been preaching diversified agriculture for years, and some progress 
was notable, but the war and its urgent demands for wheat dis 
turbed our agricultural balance of diversified farming. and now 
we are making an effort to have our farmers adopt the practice 
more generally than ever before. When they do so it will mean 


that labor will be more fully utilized regularly throughout the 
year, and in the aggregate this certainly would make ; 
dously increased showing. 

I dare say that the situation that exists in Kansas also exists 
in more or less degree in nearly every State. When farmers will 
arrange their operations in order that the labor may be distributed 
to better advantage they will certainly make fuller and better use 
of the labor that is available, and that is immensely important, 
especially at this time, for the reason that there is a shortage in 
the labor supply and wages are higher than ever before. To make 
farm life more attractive it must be made more profitable, and to 
become more profitable it must be made more efficient. In this, as 
you outline, good roads, the motor truck and automobiles are fae- 
tors. Kansas is rapidly adopting the automobile, and if every car 
owned in the State was a seven-passenger car, the entire State's 
population could go on a joy ride all at the same time. We prob- 
ably have 10,000 or 12,000 motor trucks also, and this year they 
have rendered a conspicuous service in the marketing of wheat 
For example, on one branch railroad line in Kansas there was 
something like 3,000,000 bushels of wheat produced, but owing to 
the car shortage only about 500,000 bushels had been moved by 
railroads up until the first of the year. The farmers found that 
more cars were available on the main line 25 or 30 miles away, 
and consequently requisitioned the trucks and hauled from the 
territory through which the branch line operates about 500,000 
bushels to the main lines. So you can see how valuable the trucks 
were in this instance. 

We are also paying a great deal of attention to good roads, and 
now have a comprehensive program that we are endeavoring to 
work out. J. C. Mon.er, Secretary. 


tremen- 


When Profitable Enough, Farming Will Become At- 
tractive—Farm Waste Reduced to a Minimum by 
Use of Motor Trucks Over Good Roads. 


Successful Farming. 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 26. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

So far as the farm price of foodstuffs is concerned, there seems 
to be no immediate prospect for a decline. The natural tendency 
is upward, owing to the withdrawal of Government restrictions 
which have kept prices down. By fixing prices on certain basic 
foods and preventing the natural supply and demand infiuences to 
fix prices the Government of this and other nations has restrained 
prices. We have lifted our ban, and already there is a tendency 
upward. As other nations lift their restrictions or fixed prices, it 
may continue the upward trend for a time. 

Of course, the farmers do not directly fix prices on what they 
produce, yet the natural laws of profit have a slow but sure effect 
on prices, because it has a bearing on production. As soon as the 
price of live hogs drops “below a profit to the farmer, he quits 
producing. When hundreds of thousands of farmers sell theif 
brood sows because. hogs do not pay, there is soon such a scarcity 
that prices go up and the consumer is hit. When beef gets below 
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cost of production the farmer raises corn to sell rather than to 
feed, and when grain gets too cheap he turns his plow land into 
pasture and meadow and raises stock. 

So the law of profit fixes the production and the price when 
there are no artificial restrictions, as was the case during the war. 
The farmers are organizing, not for the purpose of going on strike 
for higher prices by the hold-up methods. They are organizing 
so as to study the world needs of the things they produce. When 
they are better informed they will know what things to produce in 
greater abundance, and just how much without smashing prices. 
and what things are overproduced. They are going to take a 
hand in fighting for better freight rates through an expert rate 
man. They are going to try and cut out gamblers in foodstuffs. 
They are going to try and help solve some of the problems of dis- 
tribution which more than anything else is responsible for the 
great spread between farm prices and what the ultimate consumer 
yuys for his necessities. 

The wastes on American farms would feed some of the peoples 
of Europe who have been forced to study economy. But the 
American farmer cannot afford, under present methods of distri- 
bution, to bother with the stuff he must waste. It would cost 
more to attempt to market it than the loss would amount to. 
When we have motor-truck freight and express service over good 
highways, most of this waste will be disposed of at a profit. 

Distribution costs are top-heavy. A lot of this is due to careless 
handling by indifferent city workers who are complaining about 
the high cost of living. It is useless to plead with the farmers 
for greater production or to ask them to gather up the odds and 
ends and market them when it does not pay. They do not need 
to care how many dozen eggs are smashed in transit or by the 
grocer’s boy. It helps keep the price up. They need not care how 
many cars of melons rot in the hands of the merchants after they 
have been paid for, but they are interested in knowing why the 
merchants pay them § or 10 cents for a melon they sell for 60 or 
8 cents, and explaining to the consumer that scarcity makes the 
price so high. 

The farmers are tired of being blamed for the high cost of liv- 
ing. They have absolutely nothing to do with it. They do not 
fix the price of their products, therefore cannot increase the cost 
only by refusing to grow something that does not pay. And, of 
course, if they haven’t that one thing to sell they get no benefit 
from the prices the consumers may have to pay for it. 

Consumers must begin to study their own problems and quit 
blaming the farmers. They cannot live cheaper by shortening the 
hours of labor and lessening production. and by increasing wages. 

Farming will become attractive as soon as it becomes profitable 
enough. Farmers need no advice from city folks about fixing up 
their homes. They will do that when they have the assurance of a 
profitable living. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 

ALSON SEcor, Editor. 


Where Splendid Highways Add to Pleasure and Profit 


of Farming. 
The Florida Grower. 
Tampa, Fla., January 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
No finer example tending to endorse your contention that good 


‘ highways make the farm life more attractive can be found than 


in certain sections of Florida, and, more notably, in Polk and Dade 
counties. Both of these counties have a splendid system of hard- 
surfaced roads, not only main highways, but laterals. that connect 
practically every settlement one with the other. To live in the 
country in such communities is no hardship to the young man or 
woman from any angle; the best of schools are within reach, the 
paper is received the day it is printed, the picture show and the 
other attractions of the city, town or village are but a few min- 
utes’ distance, and on Sunday the parking places near the churches 
tesemble an automobile show. 

It would seem needless to state that growers of fruit and vege- 
tables that can get their product to packing-houses with slight 
trouble and expense have a decided advantage over those who can- 
not, and that communities having good roads are those most likely 
to have the best packing and selling facilities and where efforts are 
concentrated on producing the same type of crops, to the end that 
car-lot shipments may be made and where co-operative selling 
methods may best be practiced with a surety of success. 

EpGar A. Wricut, Editor and Manager. 


The Farmer’s Profit Must Be Sufficient to Enable the 
Farmer to Live as Comfortably as the City Man. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., February 6. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In my judgment, farm products are not likely to decline in price 
so far as average levels are concerned. There will be manipulated 
fluctuations, as usual. 

The ability of the farmer to produce food is limited by labor. 
Increased effort at city production, together with increased wages 
for city labor, continue to draw to the cities not only that small 
floating country labor, but also the farm 
There will likely be a million 


remaining portion of 
boys who should remain at home. 
acres less of crops in Oklahoma in 1920 than in 1919. 
Fundamentally, this condition will be remedied when food prices 
reach a height that will insure the farmer a good living plus a fait 
profit, and an opportunity to establish a type of living in the 
country commensurate with that already had in the cities. Im 
proved highways form only a small part of the needed reforms. 
There must be organization whereby the farmer shall get a larger 
the consumer's dollar than he now does. The present 
Give the farmer fair prices 


part of 
system of distribution is tep-heavy. 
for crops, and he will remedy his own system of living. 

But there will probably be no relief from food shortage so long 
as the farmer is the only man in the world who has nothing what- 
ever to say about the prices of the things which he buys and of the 


things which he sells. CARL WILLIAMS, Editor. 


Arizona Farmers Getting 90 Cents a Pound for Cotton 


Arizona Commission of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
Chandler, Ariz., February 5. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

It would take prophetic vision as well as judgment to predict 
what might bring a decline in the price of foodstuffs. 

In the warm valleys of Arizona farmers are turning from dairy- 
ing to raising long-staple cotton; they are getting over 90 cents a 
pound for cotton. They can raise wonderful peaches here, but 
when they ship them to market often the returns do not more 
than pay for the picking and packing. Cantaloupes pay better. 
We raise wonderful ones, but returns are never certain. 

We fatten beef, swine and sheep, but at present the demand ex 
ceeds the supply, so prices stay up. 

Winter vegetables do well here, but with the exception of head 
lettuce it does not pay to grow and ship. 

An improved and economical method of dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables, so that all the foodstuffs in those lines that the farmer 
would grow would ultimately reach some consumer without waste 
or loss, it seems to me would be a great factor in this problem. 

Nothing will help more to make farm life attractive than the 
building of good highways. As you suggest, with improved high- 
ways will come motor truckage that will give the farmer quick 
and economical transportation of his foodstuffs to market. 

A great improvement could be made in the present method of 
distribution of foodstuffs. As we all know. too many people take 
a dip out of profits between the farmer and the consumer. This 
applies principally to perishable stuff. 

W. H. Roprnson, Secretary. 


Apparently Doesn’t Want Southern Farmers to Get 
Benefit of Increased Demand for Cottonseed Oil. 
The Dairy Farmer (Kimball's). 

Waterloo, Iowa, January 31. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

As long as papers publish editorials such as the one recently 
appearing in the MANUFACTURING Recorp, entitled “Oleomar- 
garine Should Be Popularized by National Advertising 
paigns,”’ which editorial has been sent to us by our readers, I fear 
“a very great decreased production in foodstuffs of 


Com- 


as you do, 
all kinds.” 
That you may know more clearly what I mean, I refer you to 
the editorial on five of The Dairy Farmer, February 1 
issue. Hvueu G. VAN PELT, Managing Fditor. 


page 
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Good Highways and Good Schools Essential to Keep- 
ing People on the Farms. 


The Oklahoma Farmer. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 28. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

After the unfortunate experiences with labor last summer, Okla- 
homa farmers felt that they were forced to limit their undertakings 
to what they and their families, by working from daylight until 
dark, could care for. Farming cannot compete at the present 
price of farm products with the wages paid for short days in indus- 
tries. During the past 15 years in Oklahoma farmers have been 
moving to town, not because farming was unprofitable, but to ob- 
tain satisfactory schools for their children. The more prosperous 
the farmer, the more certain he is to quit farming so that his chil- 
dren may obtain at least a complete elementary education. 

This situation has been corrected slightly in Oklahoma, where 
we now have about 135 rural graded schools. We need 1000 such 
schools, and cannot have them until the roads generally are im- 
proved so that motor transportation may be used to take the chil- 
dren to and from school. Rural highways suitable for motor 
traffic, and rural schools, which country people think are just as 
good as town schools, constitute the underlying agricultural prob- 
lem. These will make the country a desirable place for intelligent 
people to make their homes, and increased production can be 
brought about only through the application of intelligence to the 
job, just the same as in other lines of industry. 

JOHN FIELps, Editor. 


Decrease in Acreage in West Indicated. 


Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal. 
Chicago, Ill., February 3. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

You are pretty safe in your guess that there will be a decrease 
in the acreage of farm crops this coming season, and that the sup- 
ply of food grains and foodstuffs of all kinds will be none too large 
for our domestic and foreign requirements. 

As to whether or not farm labor is or has been adequately paid, 
there are two sides of the question. There has been a great deal 
of poor labor on the farm, you must remember, which could not 
command good wages. On the other hand, some of the good labor 
has not been adequately paid. It is probably true that a consider- 
able part of farm labor for some time to come will not be handled 
and paid to the best advantage, since a great many farmers are 
not experienced in employing and directing labor, since they do not 
handle much of it. 

As to making life more attractive, that is well enough, but it 
would not matter if every highway in the country was concreted 
if manufacturers in the large cities can continue to outbid the 
farmer on labor. The trouble today is that manufacturers of arti- 
cles that are more or less non-essential but which are in such 
active demand by the masses, owing to their sudden prosperity, 
can outbid the very best farmers on account of the difference of 
margin of profit. No change for the better is going to take place 
until this condition is remedied. I cannot see where better roads 
is going to make any difference or a number of other suggested 
remedies in the same category. 

L. E. TrRorcer, Managing Editor. 


A Serious Situation Is the View of Maine’s Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 


Department of Agriculture, State of Maine. 
Augusta, Maine, January 23. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I believe the situation in this country is very serious. Farmers 
are unable to obtain help except in a very limited way. The price 
is very high, and the laborers are asking for decrease in length of 
the day. As a consequence, farmers in this section are limiting 
their work to what they can do themselves with the aid of their 
families and an occasional hired man. The labor situation is cer- 
tainly a very serious handicap to the increase in crops and the 
number of animals that can be carried by the farmers. They are 
doing that which they are obliged to do as a matter of self-protec- 
tion. As long as crops remain good throughout the country the 
situation may not become too serious, but when there comes a year, 


—_—_ 





or possibly two years, when the crops are cut down very largely qjj 
over the country on account of climatic conditions, the people of 
the cities will be up against a proposition which they probably 
never considered might come about. 

With the great destruction of life in many of the leading ng. 
tions, and the consequent great decrease in labor; with European 
nations nearly ruined financially ; with our own country left with 
a heavy burden of debt; with the extravagance and waste of the 
National Government increasing the burden of taxation ; with the 
waste and extravagance, more particularly the latter, among many 
of the people of the country, it does not seem to be a time to 
shorten the hours of labor or raise the price of it. Farmers ar 
willing to do their part and make as large a production as is pos. 
sible, but they must have the opportunity to do this under condi. 
tions which will permit them to have a decent living of their 
own. JOHN A. ROBERTS, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, 


Good Highways and Motor Trucks Helpful to Farm 
‘. Interests. 


Rural World and Western Empire. 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 5. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

To our mind, the construction of good roads for motor truck and 
automobile transportation will not be followed by any immediate 
and striking reduction in the cost of foodstuffs. The most notice- 
able effect will be an improvement in conditions of farm life which 
will make country life more attractive. In the long run this will 
tend to reduce the cost of living more materially. Thus in con 
structing good roads we are building for the future as well as for 
the present. 

The Bureau of Labor statistics shows the cost of living, so far 
as food supplies are concerned, to be lowest in Butte, Mont.; Den- 
ver, Col.; Portland, Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 

California has one of the greatest road systems in the country, 
and were low living costs peculiar to this State alone, it might be 
assumed that good roads and truck transportation were respon- 
sible. It might be argued that good roads would help the city 
dweller to secure cheaper vegetables and other products direct from 
the farmer in the country. Out here we find that hundreds of 
roadside stands have been established and that prices there are 
searcely less than in the city stores. This is partly due to the 
dominating position of the Japanese in vegetable production. 

Good roads will result in getting products to market in better 
condition so that the farmer should receive better prices and 
suffer less loss. For instance, in seeking a direct highway to Los 
Angeles the Imperial Valley puts forth as one argument that hogs 
may be shipped by truck over’this road at night, and that in this 
way there will be less shrinkage in weight. 

Without a doubt good roads and truck transportation will help 
reduce the cost of living, but they will be of still greater value in 
improving rural conditions by giving the farmer the benefit of his 
production through more effective distribution. 

N. L. CHAPIN, Editor. 





Prize Fund Announced for Steer Show This Fall. 


Auburn, Ala., February 14—[Special.]—That Alabama is seri- 
ously developing a substantial interest in the production of live 
stock has been evidenced from time to time in the news coming 
from all portions of the State of importation of pure-bred bulls, 
of sales of pure-bred cattle of various types and by the assemblage 
in Montgomery at a recent date of the Southern Cattlemen’s 
Convention. 

The rising tide of interest culminated at Birmingham this week 
when the Birmingham Fair Association agreed to match with an 
equal amount the $5000 appropriated by the last Legislature for 
a steer show to be held this fall. As a committee to represent 
the State in this matter, Governor Kilby appointed Geo. 8. 
Templeton of Auburn, Robert Seale of Livingston and J. 1. Dun- 
neway of Orrville. This committee met with the directors of the 
Birmingham Fair Association Tuesday and secured an equal 
amount of $5000 toward a premium fund to stimulate interest in 
what will certainly be the biggest exhibit of Alabama beef stock 
ever held. 
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Amazing Condition of Affairs in the Government 
Revealed by the Dismissal of Secretary Lansing 


By P. H. WHALEY. 


Washington, D. C., February 16. 

The dismissal of Secretary of State Lansing was due to three 
chief causes. They were: 

1. Mr. Lansing’s belief last fall that the President was inca 
pacitated within the meaning of the Constitution, and that the 
Vice-President should have been called on to act as President. 

2. Refusal on the part of Mr. Lansing to deny the accuracy 
of the Bullitt testimony before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3. Failure of Secretary Lansing to prevent publication of the 
Grey letter. 

When the President returned to Washington last fall, it »was 
the opinion of some of the members of the Cabinet that he would 
never again be physically able to perform the functions of his 
ofice. That was the belief of Mr. Lansing, it is stated on high 
authority. Moreover, Mr. Lansing was assured that even if the 
President did recover, the period of convalescence would be long 
and tedious. 

There were international and domestic affairs of the first im- 
portance demanding attention. Every attempt of Mr. Lansing to 
reach the President directly was futile. Mr. Tumulty, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, was habitually, as the President gained strength, 
red-ribboning papers which he felt must have the President's 
attention. These, in turn, were turned over to Mrs. Wilson, who, 
it is said, quite naturally, refrained from calling to the Presi- 
dent’s attention those matters which were likely to irritate him 
and retard his recovery. 

There were two courses open to the Administration. Either 
the trath of the situation could be admitted, the public made 
acquainted with the President’s true condition and the Vice- 
President be called on to act, or the President could be hidden 
behind the white walls of secrecy which form the White House, 
the Government be carried on in his name and the country be led 
to believe that he was in active direction of matters of moment. 
Mr. Lansing favored the first and more open course. The White 
House favored the second course, and persevered in it. 

Faced, then, with the fact that no executive was operative and 
also with the truth that the departments were not working co- 
ordinately, but at cross purposes, Mr. Lansing ‘consulted with 
other members of the Cabinet and decided that conferences of 
some sort were requisite unless Government administration were 
virtually to collapse. He acquainted Mrs. Wilson, Dr. Grayson 
and Secretary Tumulty with the fact that the conferences were 
being held. The President seemed to be petulant-and queried 
the purpose of the meetings. His restiveness was quieted. He 
was, however, apprized now and then of subsequent meetings. 
where his approval of conclusions reached was necessary, but it 
may be doubted if he was aware that meetings of the Cabinet had 
regularly been summoned by Secretary Lansing. 

It was not until recently that the President learned that Mr. 
Lansing had favored his retirement from the exercise of his 
Presidential office pending his recovery. The effect of the dis- 
covery on Mr. Wilson, according to those who ought to know, 
was to arouse in him intense dissatisfaction and irritability. 


While Mr. Wilson was still en tour in the West, just before 
his breakdown, Mr. Bullitt, who had been sent by Mr. Lansing 
a8 an emissary to Lenine, testified before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. A salient part of his testimony was 
as follows: 

“It is no secret that Mr. Lansing, General Bliss and Henry 
White objected very strenuously to numerous provisions of the 
treaty. I do not think that Secretary Lansing is at all enthusias- 
tic about the League of Nations as it stands at present. I have a 
tote of a conversation with him on the subject, which, if I may, I 
Will just read because it bears directly upon the issue involved. 
This was a conversation with the Secretary of State at 2.30 
O'clock on May 19. The Secretary sent for me. Mr. Lansing then 
said that he personally would have strengthened greatly the judi- 


cial clauses of the League of Nations Covenant, making arbitra 
tion compulsory. He also said that he was absolutely opposed t« 
the United States taking a mandate in either Armenia or Con 
stantinople.” 

Mr. Bullitt then quoted Mr. Lansing directly and charged the 
Secretary with saying: 

“IT consider the League of Nations at present is entirely useless 
The great powers have simply gone ahead and arranged the world 
to suit themselves. England and France, in particular, have 


gotten out of the treaty everything that they wanted. 


“I believe that if the Senate could only understand what 
this treaty means, and if the American people could really 
understand, it would unquestionably be defeated, but I 
wonder if they will ever understand what it lets them 
in for.” 

Mr. Lansing was absent in Watertown, N. Y., when this testi 
mony was given. Washington expected that he would at once 
enter a vigorous denial, since the quotation, if true, seemed to 
knock the bottom out of the Administration’s fight for the treaty. 
But Mr. Lansing preferred to ignore it. The story is that the 
President wired him denial, but that Mr. 
Lansing replied that his conscience would not permit him to do 


requesting such a 


so. And, it is said, the Secretary then wrote out his resignation, 
but before he could tender it the President was stricken and 
there was no one to whom to hand it. 

It is a strange thing that the President appears all along to 
have held Mr. Lansing and Colonel House responsible for Bullitt, 
whereas it is generally understood that Bullitt was in fact a 
protege of Mr. Polk, and that it was the latter who took him to 
Paris, having previously made him a position in the Depart- 
ment of State. Just how much the Bullitt testimony irritated the 
President may never be known, but it is permitted to state that 
it disconcerted him greatly. 

Viscount Grey was sent to the United States as Ambassador 
after the post had vacant for months. As _ Lloyd 
George was seeing the President himself almost daily in Paris, he 
did not consider it requisite to have a personal representative in 
Washington. The Viscount, on his arrival, found the President 
ill and was never able to present his credentials. jut he did 
confer with the Secretary of State, as well as Treasury officials. 
He also had private interviews with some Senators, particularly 
after the defeat of the treaty in November. In fact, at that time. 
the whole diplomatic skill of the Viscount, under instructions from 
London, was being spent in an effort to acquaint the American 
people with the willingness of the British Government to accept 
substantially the Lodge reservations. 


remained 


This attitude of London was well known to Secretary Lansing, 
who, it is said, tried to see the President personally in relation 
thereto, failing which, he sent a memorandum. But somehow, it 
appears, the President got the impression that the British Gov 
ernment would not permit its position to become generally known 
until he acquiesced. The publication of the Grey letter, there- 
fore, came upon him as a blow from a sledgehammer, and he 
held Mr. Lansing responsible for it. 

It was the League of Nations, therefore, that caused the split ; 
first, because it was on account of the League that the President 
was so unwilling to let the Vice-President take his place, and, 
secondly and thirdly, because of League, issues directly. The 
President was not speaking lightly when he declared that he was 
willing to lay down his life for the League; he almost did it. 

The contributing influences which forced Mr. Lansing out were 
his effort, in conjunction with Ambassador Fletcher, to put some 
iron in the nation’s Mexican policy, his virtual acceptance of the 
British scheme for the settlement of the Adriatic affair, and his 
opposition to the British plan for the resumption of relations with 
Russia, looking toward recognition of the Soviet regime. 

It is not fair to the President to aceuse him of insincerity i: 


his charge that Mr. Lansing usurped authority. No man ever 
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lived so jealous of his prerogatives as Mr. Wilson. During his 
entire tenure of office he has been “the Government.” No auto- 
crat ever concentrated power more entirely in his own hands than 
did the President. It aroused in him all his combativeness when 
he discovered that his Administration had been dedicated to 
“un-Wilsonian principles” during his illness, both in foreign and 
in domestic relations. He was particularly bitter because of a 
course which seemed to have alienated union labor, so it is said, 
and, although his sick approval had been won, was disconcerted 
because of the use Mr. Palmer had made of the injunction at 
Indianapolis. Many things had happened during the interregnum 
which he did not like. The dismissal of Lansing washed the 
Administration of all stain—it meant that the President could 
take credit for what happened during the interregnum or hold 
himself absolved from responsibility, as he wished. 

The best opinion at the capital is that Mr. Lansing did not 
usurp authority, since the Cabinet meetings have legally no stand- 
ing, and also because the meetings were nothing more than an 
effort to keep the Government alive. But the point is advanced 
that since the President in his correspondence admits that he 
was incapacitated, he was himself a usurper during the whole 
period of his illness, and that the Vice-President was negli- 
gent in not having assumed his constitutional duties. 


Much admiration is expressed for Mr. Lansing 
loyally stood by his chief long after he had reached a total dis- 
agreement with him on foreign policy. But others are asking 
if Mr. Lansing’s duty was not first to the nation, and they 
wonder what lesson of patriotiism can be found in the position of 
a man who, by retaining office, acquiesced in a policy which, he 
was convinced, would work irreparable harm to his country. If 
Mr. Lansing and others on the Peace Delegation found themselves 
mere puppets and nobodies, and felt that the nation was being 
arbitrarily dedicated to strange and perilous adventures, why did 
they not inform their countrymen of their apprehensions by 
resigning? Mr. Lansing, in particular, appears to have reached 
the Rubicon a year ago, but would not cast the die. 


because he 


It is better not. to speak of the President’s physical condition, 
since it is now known that the country was deliberately deceived 
on that subject for months. The correspondence of the MAnv- 
FACTURERS ReEcorp, however, was not impregnated with the theory 
that patriotism demanded a hiding of the truth, and repeatedly 
it pointed out that the President was in fact incapacitated, that 
the Government was without a head and that there was a con- 
certed attempt to deceive the public. 

It would not be honest now to say that the President has com- 
pletely resumed the functions of his office. He saw the railroad 
representatives but for a few minutes, and Mr. Hines was unable 
to see him at all. He was forced to present his case through Mr 
Tumulty as an intermediary. Nor is it likely that Mr. Wilson's 
condition will permit him to attend to the multitude of duties 
which his insistence on personal direction contemplates. He is, 
however, again in harness, and he is personally directing foreign 
affairs. 

It is indicated that the Government hereafter will also be con- 
ducted in a manner more satisfying to the so-called “Liberals.” 
who have felt all along that reactionaries had seized the Govern- 
ment. The clique that was conducting affairs is deposed. It is 
again the President's Government. 

Mr. Lansing is preparing to leave Washington and plans to 
take a long rest at Daytona. Fla. If he writes his reminiscences 
of his activity in the State Department. it is understood that it 
will not be released for publication for some years. when present 
from the distance that calmness 


events can be viewed assures 


and a broad horizon. 





Another Shipyard for Norfolk. 


There will soon be another shipbuilding plant at Norfolk. the 
Norfolk Shipyards Corporation having been organized to estab- 
lish this enterprise. The capitalization is $500,000. and the offi- 
cers are: President, Benjamin Lowenberg; vice-president. S. 
Lloyd Drake: treasurer, David L. Lowenberg. This company has 


a 50-acre waterfront site, and will build facilities to include a 
6000-ton floating dry dock of concrete construction. planned for 
additional sections when required. marine railway, machine shop, 
woodworking plant and ways for concrete barges. 





Steamship Line Organized for Direct Service from 
Houston to Cuba and Porto Rico. 


Dallas, Tex., February 11—[Special.]—The port of Beaumont 
is shipping heavily into the Tampico and Vera Cruz district of 
Mexico, and preparations are being made to start operation of g 
steamship line to Porto Rico and Cuba early in the spring, accord. 
ing to information furnished to the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
by Charles A. Bland, traffic manager of the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce. American articles are bringing high priceg jp 
Mexico, he said, and the prosperity of the Cubans and Porto 
Ricans makes those islands a rich field for American dealers, 


“The steamer leaving Beaumont for Tampico January 23° 
Mr. Bland said, “was loaded with saddlery from Missouri, floy 
from Oklahoma, dry goods from Illinois; boots, shoes, drugs and 
brick from Missouri; ginger ale from Wisconsin, automobiles 
and trucks from Michigan, lumber from Louisiana, paint from 
Ohio, coke from Colorado, building materials from New York 
furniture from Michigan, implements from Indiana and _ iro 
and steel from Pennsylvania. These articles are sold practically 
for cash, and often bring from 25 to 100 per cent more than they 
bring in the United States. 

“The Beaumont Exporters & Importers’ Co. keeps six salesmen 
in Mexico. These salesmen sell Mexicans anything they want 
Then we fill their orders from anybody who wants to sell. In 
1919 we placed $4,000,000 worth of American-made goods in 
Mexico. Many of these goods are made in Texas. 
“The Beaumont-Porto Rico steamship line has been organized 
for direct sailings between Beaumont and Porto Rico via Cuba. 
The first sailing will be about April 1. This vessel will be loaded 
principally with rice, returning laden with hardwoods, asphalt 
and sisal. The Cubans and Porto Ricans are rich beyond their 
dreams, especially the Cubans, from their sugar and liquors and 
tourist trade. As a consequence they are buying nearly every 
thing and paying cash for it.” 

Mr. Bland said Europeans are pushing trade opportunities ir 
Mexico and the West Indies, and that the Germans are active 
in Vera Cruz, and the British especially active in Tampico 





Automobile Industry a Feature of Building Operations 
in Memphis Last Year. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 7—[Special.]—Building permits is 
sued in the city of Memphis in 1919 indicate that building opera- 
tions were five times as great during the year as in 1918. A total 
of 1882 building permits were issued, with a valuation of $7.502. 
497 on work done. Even that figure does not represent the actual 
extent of the building increase. owing largely to the fact that gen 
eral operations were started late in the year and were growing 
greater with the year’s ending. 

In 1919 one of the noticeable features was the attention turned 
to the automobile industry. Memphis is becoming a very great 
center of distribution of machines into the rich delta country ot 
Mississippi and Arkansas, as well as locally. Twenty-one publi 
garages were built in the city in 1919 and six large public filling 
station were established. 





Baltimore Portable Steel Buildings Production. 


Control of the C. D. Pruden Company of Baltimore has been 
purchased by the Blaw-Knox Company of Pittsburgh. and the C.D 
Pruden Corporation has organized with $500,000 capital to suc 
ceed the Baltimore company. whose plant will be doubled and 
raw materials will be furnished from the Blaw-Knox works. Al 
bert C. Lehman. president of the Pittsburgh company. is president 
of the C. D. Pruden Corporation. and C. D. Pruden of Baltimore 
is vice-president. 





For Paper Mill at Atlanta. 


Montague Bros. will establish a large paper mill at Atlanta 
and the W. Z. Williams Company of Macon has received contract 
to erect the building. This will be of mill construction. with ta! 
gravel roof and wood flooring, 236 feet long by 76 feet wide. cost 
ing $175.000. It will be equipped with steam-heating plant t 
cost $16,000, electric elevators to cost $6000 and conduit Tightins 
system to cost $7000. C. C. Whitaker is the engineer. 
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What Shipping Policy Must Be Adopted to Assure 


Successful Operation of American Merchant Marine? 


[There are few questions of more importance to the American people today than the formulation of 
a comprehensive shipping policy which will assure to the people the benefits from the enormous invest- 


ment in ships. 


The American flag was once familiar in every port of the world. For the half a century 
following the Civil War it was a curiosity on the oceans. 


Congress after Congress wasted time and did 


nothing to rehabilitate the merchant marine, and when the hour of great necessity came the nation was 


without ships. 


The miracle of their construction, a miracle which put new life into the Allies and restored 


morale, will never be forgotten, but the ships were built not only to save civilization from the Hun, but also 


to be the vehicles of American commerce in the years after the war. 


mere collection of ships. 


A marine is something more than a 


Great insurance organizations must be built up, bunker stations all over the world 
established, agencies organized and innumerable other details attended to. 
the standard of American traditions must be built up. 
cient methods of operation must be provided, which will permit the American marine to live. 


In addition, a personnel up to 
Likewise, since competition will be intensive, effi- 
A number 


of the most eminent men in the country have written briefly for the Manufacturers Record their views of 
the proper policy to be adopted. Some of these articles were publishd last week and others appear 


below.—Editor Manufacturers Record. |] 


Government Should Not Be a Competitor in Business. 
By JouNn H. Kirpy, President Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 


To own and operate ships is not a governmental function. Our 
Government was not organized for the purpose of carrying on 
business enterprises of any nature, and it cannot be successfully 
done under governmental ownership or operation. The business 
contemplated under our Constitution is the business of govern- 
ment under the: grants of power continued in that instrument. 
and nothing else. Any effort to divert the activities of the Gov- 
ernment into business channels will result in embarrassment and 
waste and ultimately to the subversion of the Government itself. 


America should maintain an adequate merchant marine, but 
it should be privately owned and privately operated. Our Gov- 
ernment should sell its ships at a fair price to American citizens 
and corporations who are willing to acquire them and who are 
able to give guarantees of their operation in carrying American 
commerce. 

Citizens cannot be expected to risk their savings in transpor- 
tation lines so long as the Government is a competitor, and we 
will make no progress toward the establishment of a permanent 
and serviceable merchant marine until the Government gets out 
of the business of owning and operating boats. 

The ships presently owned by the Government were either 
acquired or constructed in a war emergency, which is now past. 
Responding to that emergency, our Government has acquired a 
fleet that constitutes quite a substantial merchant marine. The 
private operation and ownership of this fleet should be encour- 
aged by the Government in every substantial way, even to the 
extent of donating the ships to private owners if suitable guar- 
antees of their operation in carrying our own commerce can be 
given. The ships belong to all of the people. They should be 
used to promote the progress and prosperity of all of the people. 
Such use can only be attained by encouraging their operation in 
carrying our own commerce, and if the Government can get 
proper guarantees of such use, the matter of the price which 
private buyers shall pay therefor becomes of little consequence. 
What we want is an adequate, active. permanent, merchant 
marine, flying our flag, carrying our commerce, to enable our 
merchants, manufacturers and producers to compete in the marts 
of trade of all the world. 


Private Ownership and Operation Most Economical 
and Efficient. 


By H. H. Raymonp. President and General Manager Clyde 
Steamship Co., New York, 


Replying to your favor 1Sth inst.. asking for my ideas as to 
what the Government should do in the matter of assuring a mer- 
chant marine. beg to say I do not think it advisable for me to 
enter upon a detailed answer in view of the fact that organized 
committees of representative men are already at work on the 
matter. 

The National Merchant Marine Association. of which the Hon. 
Jos. E. Ransdell is president. was formed to collect and dissemi- 
hate information showing the necessity of an American merchant 
marine and to develop and suggest to Congress from time to 





time a shipping policy and laws to be passed in accordance there- 
with which will promote the best interests of the American peo- 
ple. Composed of experienced steamship men and others from 
throughout the United States representing the various branches 
of commerce, it is expected that much will be accomplished by 
this association. 

The war demonstrated the need to the Government of a large 
merchant marine. Private ownership and operation to me spells 
the most economical and efficient way. with experienced men in 
charge and the proper incentive ahead. A man generally profits 
by past experience, and we who have been in the game so long 
cannot lose sight of the many years before the war when ships 
under the flag of the United States could not compete with 
foreigners. To have the proper incentive ahead shipowners 
ought to have reliable knowledge from the Government that they 
will be protected against such differentials as may develop to 
their disadvantage in the cost of ships and their management and 
operation. 


What a Pending Senate Bill Proposes. 
By Senator Josepn E. Ranspery of Louisiana. 


You ask “what the Government should do in the 
assuring a merchant marine.” 


matter of 


The views of a diversity of American interests on this subject, 
representing a wide range of public opinion, are crystallized in 
a measure (S. 3656) introduced by me in the Senate of the 
United States on January 6 last, to provide for “the promotion 
and maintenance of the American merchant marine,” ete. 

This bill embodies the provisions of a set of resolutions unani 
mously adopted by the Council of the National Merchant Marine 
Association after a canvass of the views of its members, in the 
expression of which labor, the taxpayer, the farmer, the business 
man, the manufacturer, the lawyer. the financier, the publicist. 
the heads of commercial organizations and foreign trade bodies 
and others have had an equal voice with the shipowner and the 
ship operater. It is believed, therefore, that the measure repre- 
sents a composite mental photograph of national opinion as to 
the best means to pursue to assure the future of the American 
merchant marine. The subject is a most complex one, and in 
the light of later-developed facts some modification may be neces 
sary, but, as it stands, the bill is believed to deal with the vital 
factors of the situation. 

First of the questions that arises is that of the disposition of 
the great trade fleet brought into being by the Government dur 
ing the war and now to be diverted to the purposes of peace. 
While it was necessary for the Government to exercise control 
over the shipping of the country during the period of hostilities, 
that necessity has now passed and opinion seems to be prac- 
ticaly universal that the first essential to the permanent success 
of an American merchant marine is that it should be owned and 
operated by American individuals. and 


firms corporations. To 


bring about this condition with the least delay possible the bill 
provides that the Shipping Board shall sell as soon as practicable 
and. in any event, within two years after the approval of the 
Act. all merchant vessels which are the property of the Govern- 
ment. and that they shall be sold to citizens of the United States 
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There is an exception to this rule in the case of vessels of less 
than 6000 deadweight tonnage, which may be sold for operation 
under foreign flags. 

Sales by the Shipping Board are to be made at the prevailing 
world market price, on terms requiring a first cash payment of 
not more than 25 per cent. the remainder to be paid in less than 
15 years. Deferred payments are to bear interest at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent yearly. In fixing the selling price, the 
Shipping Board is to take into consideration sales made since 
the armistice by other Governments, the prevailing domestic and 
foreign market price of and demand for vessels, the cost of con- 
structing vessels of similar types under prevailing conditions and 
the cost of construction or purchase price of the vessels to be sold. 

It is further provided that all unsold vessels should be allocated 
for oneration to American citizens buying ships under the Act 
on a basis of a commission to the operators and payment to the 
Shinping Board of net earnings return proportional to the amount 
of Government tonnage under control. 

To encourage the development of the American shipbuilding 
industry, provision is made for the exemption of the earnings of 
the vessels from Federal excess profits taxes for 10 years. Pur- 
chasers would be permitted to charge off 10 per cent of the net 
earnings of such vessels for depreciation, and to deduct this 
amount from the tax returns as operating expenses, if an amount 
of earnings equivalent to the excess profits taxes is invested in 
new tonnage built in American shipyards. 

Power is also conferred upon the Shipping Board, pending the 
sale of tonnage. to allocate to private operators tonnage needed for 
the inauguration and development of passenger and trade routes 
from American ports to foreign ports where there are now no 
lines under the American flag. 

These are the main provisions of the proposed law. By their 
enactment. it is believed, the foundation will have been laid for 
the establishment of an adequate American merchant marine on 
a permanent and successful basis from which individual American 
enterprise can be depended upon to carry it on. 





Will Purchase Machinery for Large Textile Mill. 


Monterey. Mexico, February 11—[Special.]—George Camil of 
the Citv of Mexico is on his way to New. York and other Eastern 
cities of the United States, where he plans to purchase machinery 
for a large textile mill which he will build near the capital. Mr. 
Camil is a native of Cairo, Egypt, and from New York he will 
continue his trip to his old home in the Near East, where he will 
make a short visit and then return to Mexico. He already oper- 
ates a knitting mill in the City of Mexico. He is accompanied on 
his journey by Julian Slim, who is proprietor of one of the largest 
retail dry goods stores in this country. He is also a native of 
Cairo, Egypt. He said before his departure from the City of 
Mexico that he planned to purchase goods in the United States 
and England to the amount of $300,000. 





For Baltimore Columbia Graphophone Factory. 


Plans and specifications have been completed for the Columbia 
graphophone factory at Baltimore. They provide for the con- 
struction of buildings on a 1200x1000-foot site, the main structure 
to be six stories high and 280 feet long by 280 feet wide, equipped 
for manufacturing cabinets. Other structures will be for a second 
cabinet factory, two metal or machine plants, record factory, two 
dryki'ns and storage. This plant will be built by the Columbia 
Granhovhone Factories Corporation of Maryland, previously de- 
tailed, with details decided for a $3,600,000 branch plant manu- 
facturing Columbia graphophones. Francis S. Whitten of New 
York is president and A. R. Palmer of Bridgeport, Conn., is the 
engineer in charge of construction. 





$500,000 Mill and Town Development. 


Ten thousand acres of timber land in Tangipahoa parish, Lou- 
isiana, will be developed by the Williams Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans, recently incorporated with $1,500,000 capital. The corpo- 
ration has organized with F. B. Williams as president, and pro- 
poses to invest $500,000 for building mills and town, the mills to 
comprise saw and planing departments with daily capacity of 
77.000 feet of cypress and tupelo lumber. Prices are wanted on 
machinery and boilers. 





—t 


Port of Texas City Handling Very Heavy Trade With 
Up-to-Date Terminal Facilities. 


Texas City, Tex., February 13—[Special.]—Development of 
the gulf port of Texas City is being greatly stimulated by the 
increase of oil shipments through here. It is stated by T. R 
Hancock, traffic manager of the Texas City Terminal Co., that 
the oil refinery which the White Oil Corporation is to build here 
will be of 15,000 barrels daily capacity. The company has pur. 
chased a tract of 800 acres of land, which will be used as a site for 
the proposed refinery, tank farm and terminals. Construction of 
the plant will be started before the first of next month, Mr. Hap- 
cock said. It will give employment to 3000 men. The company is 
now building an 8-inch pipe line from the Mid-Continent fields 
to Texas City, 450 miles. 

“During the past year,” Mr. Hancock continued, “340 oceap- 
going vessels loaded and discharged a total cargo tonnage of 
550,000 tons, valued at $65,000,000. Modern facilities made jt 
possible to handle the vast amount of export and import traffic 
without delay and in a manner entirely satisfactory to the ship- 
ping interests. The three Webb high density compresses, two 
of which are located immediately at shipside, have been running 
day and night for several months in order to take care of the heayy 
export cotton business passing through the port. Texas City is 
the only port in the world which can boast of having high density 
presses located immediately at shipside, making it possible to 
load cotton direct from the compress to the ship. 

“During the year 1919 in excess of 150,000 tons of crude sul- 
phur were exported, and if present intentions do not miscarry 
more than 500,000 tons will be handled this year. The Humble 
Pipe Line Co. is loading weekly several of the largest style 
tankers with crude oil, and will shortly arrange to load one ship 
daily. With their two 12-inch pipe lines it is possible to load 
20,000 barrels of oil an hour. The heaviest movement of spelter 
and lumber in the history of Texas City is now passing through 
the port. Several million feet have been booked during the past 
two days. 

“Representatives of a large Eastern corporation recently vis- 
ited Texas City. and upon the eve of their departure announced 
they would build extensive oil facilities. 

“The work of the Texas Ports Traffic Association in inducing 
the Railroad Administration to equalize export rates from what 
is known, as the central freight territory to Texas ports with 
those published to North Atlantic ports is now showing results. 
To E. H. Thornton, traffic manager of the Galveston Commercial 
Association, is due a large part of the credit for effective work 
in connection with this adjustment.” 





New Tobacco Storage Warehouse for Raleigh. 


Raleigh, N. ©.. February 10—[Special.]—The American To- 
bacco Co. has let contract for the erection of a tobacco storage 
warehouse at Raleigh to the Underwood Construction Co. of Dur 
ham, and work begins next Monday. The building will be of con- 
crete and brick, 350x275 feet in dimensions, one story in height, 
and will store 2700 hogsheads of leaf. It is to cost approximately 
$75.000. It is alongside the Southern Railway, in the new indus- 
trial section of Raleigh, where there are cotton oil and fertilizer 
plants, cotton gins, the city abattoir and the State hog cholera 
serum plant. 

At Clayton Mr. R. H. Gower has sold his crop of long-staple 
cotton at 75 cents a pound. It was grown on his farm there. On 
the farm is his gin, which handles only this type of cotton. He is 
selling the seed largely in Georgia and South Carolina, and to some 
extent in Florida. 





Big Rolling Mills to Be Doubled. 


With its original 12-mill plant to be completed by March 1, the 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., J. M. Jones, president, Baltimore, has 
decided to double its facilities. These include 12 hot mills, with 
intermediate and finishing section and departments for pickling, 
annealing, cold rolling and finishing, with 100x375-foot buildings 
equipped for an annual output of 50,000 to 60,000 tons of auto- 
mobile, furniture and other metal sheets. The company has 
issued $3,000,000 stock, and proposes a further issuance of 
$2.000,000 to complete its authorized capital of $5,000,000. 
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Exchange Being Profitably Used as 
Protective Tariff Wall for England 


MANIPULATORS, GAMBLERS AND SOME MANUFACTURERS, BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
IN COMBINATION TO BEAT DOWN PRICE OF COTTON TO PRODUCER AND STAMPEDE 
HIM INTO SACRIFICING HIS PRODUCT—DANGER THAT UNLESS RECTIFIED IT MAY 
PULL DOWN TEMPLE AND BRING DISASTER AND RUIN. 


[Such tremendous pressure is being brought to convince this country that England will not buy 
cotton because of the rate of exchange that it is necessary to reiterate and re-emphasize the actual 


facts in the case. 


The following article from Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, president of the American Cotton Association, 


is in direct line with what we have published on the subject. 


Nevertheless, it is important that these 


facts should be kept constantly before the public in order to drive home a realization of the fact that 
English cotton mills will not stop buying cotton so long as they are making the enormous profits now 
ruling, though temporarily they may from time to time try to bluff America by seeking to create the 


impression that England will stop the importation of American cotton. 


We rather think, however, 


that these statements are put out by Liverpool cotton gamblers rather than by the reputable cotton 


manufacturers of England. 


Indeed, the cotton-gambling fraternity of Liverpool, like the cotton-gam- 


bling fraternity of New York, is probably responsible to a large extent for this kind of work to a far 
greater extent than the actual manufacturers of cotton goods.—Editor Manufacturers Record. ] 


By J. S. WANNAMAKER, President American Cotton Association. 


It is absolutely essential to the safety of our financial struc- 
ture, both at home and abroad, that increased production be 
encouraged and assisted in every way possible. Any attempt to 
artificially deflate the currency by either limiting credits or mak- 
ing rates of interest burdensome will result in decreasing pro- 
duction. Deflation must be postponed until production has been 
so increased that the enormous loss and destruction caused by the 
world war will be re-established and supply will sufficiently meet 
the normal legitimate demand. Production must be made profit- 
able. If, we ignore these conditions, history will repeat itself 
under present existing conditions tenfold. The panics of ’73 and 
‘93 would sink into insignificance compared with the result that 
would follow in the wake of an artificial deflation of the cur- 
rency. In only one way can normal conditions be re-established, 
and that is by an enormous increase in production, intense ac- 
tivity in all lines of industry and unrestricted commerce. 

Combines formed for the purpose of dynamiting the law of 
supply and demand and beating down the price of the commodity 
to the producer will as certainly bring on a calamity as night 
will follow the day. 

The universities of Europe consider the teaching of the com- 
mercial side of production one of their most important features. 
The great universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Birmingham and 
Manchester are outstanding examples of the English universities 
which follow this course, and the same conditions exists in the 
universities practically throughout Europe. The Englishman is 
scientific commercial man. 

We hear much about the high cost of living. No good citizen 
should profiteer under present conditions. Combines formed for 
the purpose of depressing the price of the raw material, such as 
now exists in the cotton market, can have but one result—a de- 
crease in production, an increase in the High cost of living and 
increase in the discontent. 

We hear much on exchange. It is constantly played up in the 
press; used for the purpose of depressing the price of cotton, 
written about, talked about and exaggerated. Let us remember 
that exaggeration is a blood relation to falsehood and nearly as 
blamable. The producer, under the organization of the American 
Cotton Association, has the situation in hand, if he will only 
tealize the true conditions. Cotton in New York today is selling 
on the exchange for from seven to ten cents per pound under 
spot cotton in the South. October cotton in New York is selling 
below the cost of production. How far will this combine be 
carried? There is no question but that a desperate effort is being 
made to stampede the producer. Let him remember that the world 
weeds the actual cotton. 

A letter from Prof. John A. Todd, the great English expert, 
teceived by me today, gives an insight into the true situation. 
[treads in part as follows: 

“The difficulty of the rate of exchange is perhaps the most 
‘erious feature at present. That also will right itself, partially 
it least, as soon as European production begins to recover. In 
the meantime it must be remembered that the rate of exchange 
cuts both ways. If, for example, the German spinner loses heav- 





ily on his imports of cotton, he gains just as heavily on his ex- 
ports of cotton goods, and on a much larger total sum, because 
the value of thé imported material is only a part of the value of 
the finished article when labor and other manufacturing costs 
have been added to it. The German producer for some time to 
come will be in the paradoxical position of being able to sell his 
goods abroad at prices far below the cost of production, and yet 
make a profit owing to the condition of the exchange. A similar 
illustration in another section occurred in America last month, 
when it was found that the American spinner could import 
Xgyptian cotton at a price about ten cents lower per pound than 
he was paying for similar cotton grown in America, owing to the 
rate of exchange.” 

This illustrates the position of the English spinner. The ex- 
change acts as a protective tariff to him. He is accumulating 
tremendous profits. He is selling his manufactured product into 
sections of Europe which are now absolutely bare of raw cotton 
and which he will not be able to obtain until the Peace Treaty 
is ratified by America. “A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” The gamblers and manipulators of England combine with 
certain gamblers and manipulators in America, and also with 
certain interested English and American manufacturers. These 
American and English manipulators and manufacturers know the 
available supply of cotton is short and are determined to prevent 
the now idle mills of Europe from securing cotton. They know 
every bale shipped to these mills diminishes their possible supply, 
and further, what is more to the point, they know that the start- 
ing of European mills will be the beginning of the restoration of 
a parity between cotton and cotton goods. 

All of this talk about the exchange rates or value of the pounds 
sterling is pure, unadulterated nonsense. So far as England’s 
shipping cotton is concerned, England buys our cotton and either 
ships the goods here to settle for the cotton, or else she ships her 
manufactured goods to the silver countries where our dollar is 
below par, and there buys our money or credit for 98 cents and 
less on the dollar. The only place the exchange situation hurts 
now is in those countries which have not yet begun to export 
manufactured goods. 

The world needs manufactured goods fully as bad as Europe 
needs raw cotton, and no force, however arbitrary and powerful, 
ean long delay the supplying of raw cotton to idle mills. The 
margin of profit is now and will continue to be too great to force 
mills, wherever they are located, to remain idle. English mills 
fear the competition of European mills and gladly aid in the 
suppression of the value of their money so long as they are able 
to pay in manufactured goods here or wherever our money is 
below par. 

The exchange is used in every conceivable way to frighten the 
producer into sacrificing his product as an excuse for beating 
down the price. The law of supply and demand is an unknown 
quantity. The necessity of paying a reasonable price to the pro- 
ducer is ignored. What are the true conditions? Professor 
Todd’s letter reveals them as he says further: 

“The quantity of cotton goods the world wants may be de- 
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scribed as practically unlimited. Europe and Asia are bare of 
cotton goods of all kinds. High wages in all lines in industrial 
countries and high prices for raw material in those countries 
which produce them, combined with the high price of silver in 
the East, means an increased spending power on the part of those 
classes and those countries which have always been the largest 
users Of cotton goods. It must be remembered that cotton is 
still the cheapest textile available both for clothing and 
many other purposes, and the experience of every salesman in 
the trade just now is that he could sell many times more goods 
than his mills could produce. 


or 


lo sum up, the world’s supply of cotton for the next five or 
ten years is seriously threatened. Pre-war records for all the 
principal crops are hardly likely to be broken, if they are even 
reached. In the case of the American crop in particular, before 
the war we had come to look on 15,000,000 bales as about the 
average, a figure which had twice been substantially exceeded. 
In future that figure must be taken as a maximum and the 
average is more likely to be between 12,000,000 and 14,000,000 
bales. Even before the war we had begun to realize the necessity 
of an accumulative increase of 1,000,000 bales per annum or 
more every year. So far from obtaining that we are now going 
to have in all probability reduced crops. The result will be 
scarcity, which will become increasingly serious as the world’s 
capacity to consume returns to normal. To resume the pre-war 
rate of increase of consumption will be impossible, because the 
cotton will not be there, and for this state of affairs there is no 
immediate remedy. 

“There is need now of a campaign for greater economy in the 
consumption of cotton. We have been so long accustomed to 
cheap cotton that we think nothing of throwing away an article 
that is only half-worn out, or that might with a little trouble 
form the raw material of something else. In the same way 
economy will be necessary in the direction of making the best 
possible use of every variety of cotton. 

“Summing up all of the factors on the demand side, my con- 
clusion is that the condition today is similar to what it was 
before the war and worse. The world wants more cotton than 
is being produced today, and were it not for the large balance 
carried over from last year, which is in many respects a doubt- 
ful quantity, the situation at the present moment would have 
been even more acute than it is.” 

Cotton exports for this season are now leading last season by 
around 1,000,000 bales. However, before the close of the present 
season Europe will import more cotton from America than in 
any similar season within the last sixty years. Regardless of 
the tremendous demand, still a combined effort is being made to 
beat down the price below the cost of production to the producer, 
and yet he is urged to increase his production of cotton—that the 
world will need it. If he forgets the experience of the past, if 
he fails to realize that he should produce on a business basis 
only a sufficient supply of cotton that will be used by the spindles 
of the world at a profitable price to himself without re-establish- 
ing surpluses which have been used from time immemorial to 
beat prices down, then he is a fool unthinkable. He can plant 
other crops with less labor, less hazard and the certainty of a 
profitable return. 

The usual meaning of exchange is the conversion of money 
into its equivalent in the money of another country. It is in 
ordinary times based on the principle of the cancellation of in- 
debtedness and is intended to do away with gold shipments. In 
order to work, say between New York and London, the aggregate 
of the drafts purchased in both cities must total about the same. 
This means that the imports and exports must be nearly balanced. 
Before the war it was reasonable to suppose that the country 
that exchange was going against was on the road to bankruptcy. 
Ilowever, under existing conditions it seems that England is 
using exchange as a protective tariff te protect herself at the ex- 
pense of America and Continental Europe. 

England is undoubtedly farsighted. She can break the rate of 
exchange now so that we cannot export cotton. Europe must buy 
goods from her and the absence of exports is used to force the 
price in America lower, so that England and certain interests in 
America will have a cheaper buying basis to begin new purchases 
as their present supply runs low. <A singular thing about the 
situation is that the English, French and German money buys 
about as much at home as it ever did. It is only when it comes 


<< 


to the United States that these heavy discounts exist. Thy 
means that the equivalent of the dollar in pounds, francs or marks 
will buy more labor at home than the dollar does in the Unite 
States. It is plain, therefore, that this low exchange rate jx 
protecting Europe from the invasion of American goods. | 
would appear as a part of a subtile plan by England to retajy 
her commercial supremacy. 

Be this as it may, one thing is certain—the law of supply anq 
demand and the price of the manufactured article are absolutely 
ignored in the price being paid for the raw cotton. Cotton brings 
to America the balance of trade, maintains our gold reserve, |f 
is as necessary to the human race as air and water. Not oply 
England, but all of Europe is absolutely dependent upon Ameri- 
can cotton for rehabilitation. Vast war debts in the past haye 
been paid by Europe from the American cotton crop. England 
recognizes the fact that America holds the monopoly in the pro. 
duction of cotton. Sixty to eighty per cent of her looms, spindles 
and machinery can use no other cotton except American cottoy, 
Nine-tenths of the clothing of the people of the world is mage 
from cotton. The world was never in greater need. The finan. 
cial fabrie of England will go to crash if the supply of America, 
cotton is shut off; in fact, even were it limited. 

Cotton is desperately needed throughout the world, including 
America. Still it seems that the producer is not to be allowed 
a profitable price for his raw product. It would seem that he 
has few friends abroad and few at court; that he must fight his 
own battles. If he limits his hours of work, civilization will 
perish. He is on the job. All he asks or expects is a reasonable 
profit, a square deal. It seems as if he will be denied this. 


It would almost appear that a combined effort is being made 
to keep the price down to the producer so as to force him to 
sacrifice his product with the expectation and hope that this will 
bring about increased production. However, the time for this 
has long passed. Europe must be rehabilitated. However, we 
should not forget the facts that the rural South has never been 
rehabilitated since the war between the States, and the only 
possibility of re-establishing rural conditions is for the cotton 
producer to receive at least a reasonable profit for his product. 

The producer under the organization of the American Cotton 
Association wishes to remove uneconomic conditions in the han- 
dling of its cotton crop; he wishes to deal direct with the manu 
facturer so as to save enormous unnecessary waste and redue 
the cost of handling through a host of unnecessary middlemen, 
and thus bring benefits to the consumer of cotton goods as well 
as himself and all legitimate lines of the cotton industry. It 
would seem that his efforts are not appreciated. 


It must be remembered that we have had five consecutive short 
crops and have consumed within that period from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bales more than have been produced The so-called sur- 
plus or carry-over is composed largely of unspinnable cotton 
Professor Todd clearly acknowledges this. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. Since the exchange 
question has been used for the purpose of beating down the price 
of cotton, the producer, cannot be charged with profiteering when 
he uses the exchange situation for the purpose of protecting him 
self, planting the lands he intended to plant in cotton in food and 
feed crops, reducing his cotton acreage so that he will obtain a 
profitable price, a square deal. He will not sell his cotton into 
the hands of the speculator and gambler and manipulator, but 
will warehouse it and retain possession of it until he is paid 2 
price based upon the law of supply and demand and the price he 
pays for the manufactured product. He is determined for once 
not to be smoked out like a rat. If allowed a man’s chance, We 
ean hold the balance of our crop until we can realize what we 
think it is worth. If we are denied a man’s chance to hold it 
and raise another crop, we will let the 1920 crop go to hang and 
hold what we have in hand. 

Once the legitimate laws of supply and demand are permitted 
to function, the price of cotton will soar to a reasonable price, 
based upon this great law and the price for which the man 
factured article is being sold. There will be the most active 
competition for the supply that has ever existed in the last sixty 
years. Raw cotton will vanish like snow before the July su! 
Another short crop spells a world calamity, and yet it would 
seem that the manipulators and gamblers and certain interested 
manufacturers would jeopardize our financial fabric, even ol 
civilization, in their greed. 
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Cotton Warehouses an Economic Necessity 
THE GROWERS NEED WAREHOUSES MORE THAN THEY NEED MONEY. 


By W. W. Morrison, New Orleans. 


A nation’s economic power is measured not by the wealth its 
people create, but by what they conserve. The economic life of 
the South is conforming more and more to this axiom. This has 
heen especially true of recent years, and it can be accepted as a 
reasonable guarantee of the continued extension of Southern pros- 
perity on a permanent basis. 

This new trend of Southern thought is beginning to be mani 
fested in a marked way as the matter of conservation relates to 
the cotton crop. It is obvious that protecting the crop from dam- 
age is steadily taking precedence in its importance over financing 
it In other words, every year serves to bring to the people of the 
South a clearer realization that they need now warehouses more 
than they need money. 

For many years the South has suffered, and continues to suffer, 
great losses on cotton through enforced liquidation. It is a curious 
fact that the great increase in the financial resources of the South 
has not eliminated this loss. It has only shifted its source. In 
the days of the South’s poverty these losses were due to a lack of 
wficient money to finance the crops. Today they are due to a 
lack of sufficient warehouses to protect the crops from damage. 


The records indicate that during recent years, particularly dur- 
ing the last year, there were 100 bales of cotton forced on the 
market from a lack of sufficient warehouse room to protect it to 
where there was one bale forced on the market from a lack of 
suficient money to finance it. It is perhaps proper to say that 
this conclusion is based upon a rather intimate personal experi- 
ence which extended over many years and involved almost constant 
travel throughout the cotton belt. 

The same experience, the writer feels, warrants the statement 
that the loss on exposed cotton last year was approximately 50 
pr cent, with a fair possibility of its averaging higher. It is 
well to remember that this tremendous loss is sharply fixed in the 
ninds of the growers. The logical outcome of a lack of warehouse 
facilities will be, therefore, to force a steadily increasing amount 
of cotton prematurely on the market, with the consequent loss 
which compulsory liquidation inevitably entails. This is the most 
rious phase of the outlook with which the South must deal. 

Cotton warehouses are an economic necessity. They are going 
to be provided for in some way. That can be accepted as practi- 
cally certain. It is perfectly evident that whoever controls the 
housing of cotton will wield a vast power. Its possibilities for 
evil make it imperative that the development of any system pro- 
posed should be watched with the utmost vigilance. The ante- 
redents of the individual promoters of any plan, as well as their 
financial alliances, should be subjected to the most searching scru- 
tiny by the cotton producers. 

It does seem too much power to pass into the control of private 
interest. So long as it remains a private organization popular 
subscription is really objectionable. History is replete with in- 
tances where, through the elimination of the smaller stockholders, 
pular organizations that started out with the most beneficent 
objects in view came to exercise a most malevolent influence in 
the end. It seems that the only safe plan is a system controlled 
in some way by the State. This would prevent the perversion of 
the system and hold it steadily to the performance of the func- 
tions for which it was created. 

large interests are already moving to secure this housing of 
wtton. This is significant. Among other things, it suggests that 
if it is profitable to private interests, it could not be an expense 
tothe State. As a matter of fact, there is an abundance of well- 
defined record which indicates that some plan can be devised which 
will conserve this vast waste of cotton and protect the growers 
without being a burden on the taxpayers. These records, it is 
‘sumed, are more or less easily available for the lawmakers in 
“lying this problem. 

It would not likely be of any value at this time to go into a 
liscussion of the details of any particular plan. It seems well to 
‘’y, however, that any system should have in view making the 
Warehouses easily available for the small growers. This contem- 
plates Many small warehouses conveniently located, rather than 


a few large houses at large concentrating points. Ootton can be 
carried in some houses for one-quarter the insurance than it can 
be in others. This makes the matter of construction, as it relates 
to the item of insurance, most important. 

The ability of the producers to finance their cotton has been 
made too obvious by the history of late years to require any ex 
tended discussion of that phase of the subject here. It is perhaps 
well to recite, however, that the records show that neither sensa 
tional events, political or financial, or breaks in the future market, 
have appreciably disturbed the equipoise of the producers during 
recent years, particularly during the last six years. The producers 
protected their cotton through every instance of the kind, and 
ultimately forced prices back in accordance with the more con 
structive view. 

It should be stated, in connection with the subject under review, 
that it has been evident for a long time that changes taking place 
in world conditions would impose on the producer, in an increas 
ing degree, the necessity of carrying large lots of cotton for ex 
tended periods, and probably at times the entire crop, or of selling 
it at a great sacrifice. Every important world event, during the 
last five years particularly, has made this plain, and so have the 
events of the very recent past. For it is clear that when these dis 
turbances develop the only protection the producers have is to 
withhold their cotton from the market and wait until the urgent 
needs of the world enforce the solution of the problems these 
events pose, as these needs have always done and can be expected 
to always do in the end. 

The loss through damage out of the crop grown in 1919 has 
been estimated at 1,000,000 bales. This at current prices amounts 
to $200,000,000. From the amount of cotton exposed and the 
duration of the exposure the writer believes this estimate to be 
reasonable. In any event, it is certain that the loss was of such 
magnitude that no industry could stand it for any length of time 
and prosper. It is certain, also, that the lack of warehouses and 
the consequent damage has been the basis for many attacks on 
the price of cotton. It was reasoned that a very considerable part 
of the crop would be forced on the market, or the producers would 
have to stand the loss incident to exposure. These attacks can, 
therefore, be expected to continue until adequate warehouse facili 
ties are provided for. 





American Cotton Association to Hold Important 
Meeting in March. 


Montgomery, Ala., February 17—[Special.]—The Annual Cot 
ton Convention of the American Cotton Association will be held 
at. Montgomery, Ala., March 9-12, 1920. 

The convention will be devoted to the discussion of broad eco- 
nomie measures of reform in the future baling, handling, ware 
housing and marketing of the cotton crop. The most vital subject 
of reform for 1920 will be centered in the immediate construction 
of adequate warehouse facilities in every cotton-growing county. 
The Governors of the cotton States have been invited to attend 
the conference, to jointly consider the enactment of State ware- 
house legislation based upon uniformity of operation. Governor 
R. G. Pleasant of Louisiana will preside as chairman of the Gov 
ernors’ conference, many of whom have already accepted the invi- 
tation to be present. The local warehouse problem as to construc 
tion and operation will be handled by a large committee composed 
of the officials of the Warehouse Division, Federal Bureau of 
Markets, State Directors of Extension Service. State Directors, 
Pureau of Markets and officials of the American Cotton Asspcia- 
tion. A Southern bankers’ conference is being provided for which 
will consider the best methods of financing the cotton crop in stor- 
age while it is being slowly marketed by the growers. Mr. Nathan 
Adams, banker of Dallas, Tex., has been invited to preside ove1 
the conference of bankers. Governor’ W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board has already accepted an invitation to be 
present at the convention and deliver an address endorsing the 
economic aims and purposes of the American Cotton Association 
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Mr. W. G. Turner of Memphis, general manager of the largest 
concentrating plant for storing and compressing cotton in this 
country, will deliver an address covering an exposition of the 
primitive and wasteful practices employed by the cotton merchants 
in the handling of the cotton crop between the growers and the 
United States Senator Joseph FE. Ransdell of Louisiana 
will deliver an address on “The Economics of High Density Gin 
Compression.” The presidents of the various A. and M. colleges 
and the State superintendents of education of the cotton States 
are accepting invitations to be present and form a sectional com- 
mittee on plans for the specific education of young men in the 
varied details of marketing farm products, and especially with 
reference to grading, stapling. warehousing, ginning, financing and 
marketing the cotton crop. 


spinners. 


Two sessions of the conference will be devoted to discussions of 
subjects devoted to the home and firesides. Hundreds of farmers’ 
wives and daughters are expected to be present at these special 
sessions to hear addresses from some of the most prominent women 
speakers of the South and to perfect a permanent organization. 

Vital questions relating to the cotton acreage, production and 
consumption of cotton and the imperative needs for greater areas 
planted in food and feed crops will be discussed by some of the 
ablest students of these economic questions in the South. 





Program of 108th Annual Meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Annual meeting No. 108 of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers has been called to meet at Boston April 21-23. A 
number of important addresses and discussions are on the program 
for the second and third day’s sessions, the first day being devoted 
to officers’ reports, entertainment and an address by Chas. F 
Weed of Boston on “Our Stake in the Pacific.” Features of the 
following sessions are: 

Group Discussion: “The Way to Industrial Good-will ;” chair- 
man, Dr. Charles W. Elliot. Addresses by Dudley R. Kennedy 
and Boyd Fisher of Philadelphia, Sherman Rogers of New York 
and Edward FE. Rice of Boston. 

Group Discussion: “‘The Growing and Handling of Cotton ;’ 
chairman, James R. MacColl. Addresses by Bradford Knapp and 
D. S. Murphy of Washington, H. M. Cottrell of Little Rock and 
others, followed by a discussion of recoramendations made by a 
special committee of the National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers to the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
“Problems of Mill and Counting-Room ;” 
chairman, Charles T. Plunkett. Addresses by James R. MacColl 
of Pawtucket, James F. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C.; Charles R. 
Stevenson and Frank M. Ashley of New York. 


+ 


Group Discussion : 





Policy of Drastic Deflation Vigorously Opposed by 
South Carolina Farmers. 


Pineland and Egypt Farms, Farm Produce and Merchandise. 
Mayesville, S. C., February 10. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Enclosed I hand you resolutions of the South Carolin#® State 
Farmers’ Union. These resolutions were endorsed yesterday by 
the H. C. L. Conference held in Columbia under the auspices of 
the Department of Justice. 

I wish to commend the stand you have taken on this momentous 
question, that means continued prosperity to the American people 
or the worst panic in all history. A member of the committee of 
the H. C. L. Conference said yesterday that if the Federal Reserve 
Board is not restrained quickly we will by July have 18938 re- 
peated. 

The committee of the Farmers’ Union, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, is trying to line up for quick action every 
organization that is with us. I know we can count on the splendid 
aid of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. IX. W. Dapss. 

For the Committee. 

Resolutions adopted by State Farmers’ Union of South Carolina: 

Whereas the action of the Federal Reserve Board in increasing 
interest rates and in declaring its policy to be to discourage loans 
on commodities and to bring about deflation of the currency will, 
unless checked, bring untold losses to the farmers without bringing 


good to any of our citizenship, except those who have accumy.- 
lated reserves of cash which they will use to exploit all lines ¢ 
business and to oppress the poor; and 

Whereas we believe that the organized farming and commereiy 
interests of the country should enter our most vigorous protest: 
against such a course, and by every means in power seek to pre 
vent a repetition*of the crime of 1873; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Farmers’ Union of South Carolina in annyg 
convention do appoint a committee of three to work with a similg, 
committee from every State Farmers’ Union, and of the Nationg 
Union, and of the State and National granges, and of the Amer 
can Cotton Association, and of city, county, State and nationg 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, to present to the Ped 
eral Reserve Board the crime that it will be to force payment of 
war debts, made under the greatest inflation and highest wags 
scale in the world’s history, in a deflated currency that will yp 
quire two, three or more bushels of wheat, pounds of cotton, ¢ 
hogs, or cattle, or days’ labor to pay off this great war debt tha 
was given in the making of it. 

Resolved, That failing to convince the Federal Reserve Boar 
we take our appeal directly to the Congress. 

Resolved, That we ask the co-operation of our Senators anj 
Congressmen in our appearing before the Federal Reserve Board 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to the bodies we ask ti 
co-operate with us in the work that is as important to the safety 
of our country now as “winning the war‘ was two years ago. 

Resolved, That it be done at once. 
“History repeats itself.” 
God forbid! 


“Forewarned is forearmed,’ 
Will we be caught as were our fathers’ 
But we must be up and doing. 

E. W. Dasps, 
J. C. PRIcE, 
W. O. Tatum. 


Chairman: 





Grading and Topsoiling Contract Awarded. 


Union, 8S. C., February 13—[Special.]—Union Township High 
way Commission let contracts on Thursday, February 12, for 
grading and topsoiling over nine miles of improved highway: 
leading out of this city, and about a mile of cement sidewalk 
in the Monarch Mills and Ottaray Mill communities, just at th 
outskirts of the city. 

The contract for grading and topsoiling the Sardis road was le 
to B. H. Martin of Easley, S. C.. who figures on completing the 
job in six months. The contract price was $35,351, which doe 
not include overhauling nor incidentals, the latter usually amount: 
ing to about 10 per cent. The contract for the Santuck road 
which calls for 2.29 miles of grading and topsoiling, was let to 
Estes & Robinson of Union for $10,907. Contracts for about 
one mile of cement pavement in the mill district was let to the 
Greenville Tile Co. of Greenville, S. C. Work on these projects 
will begin in the near future. The limit for the finished job a 
the outside is 10 months. 


Work on the Intercounty Highway, a link of which is from 
Union to Cross Keys, is being pushed by a construction gant 
under Chief Engineer W. B. Deneen and Mr. R. W. McDow 
foreman, and already over three miles have been topsoiled, makin 
this now a splendid highway. 

The Jonesville Township Highway Commission has a fort 
at work under Chief Engineer H. Lee Kennedy grading and top 
soiling the highway from the Spartanburg county line towar 
Jonesville. Elliott & Sons, contractors, are working on th 
project from Jonesville to the Cherokee county line, a distance of 
over three miles, to connect with Cherokee’s good-roads syste 
The same firm has a force at work on the Appalachian Highwa) 
that traverses this county, coming to Union from Whitmire 
while on the northwestern portion of the highway, Bogansvill 
‘Township Commission, with the county chaing-gang force, is grad 
ing and topsoiling that link. 





- Highway to Cost $1,000,000. 


Bids will soon be invited by the Chatham County Comm 
sioners, Savannah, Ga., for building a highway from Savannah t 
Tybee. This road will be hard-surfaced with oyster shells, and }* 
estimated to cost $1,000,000, which will be obtained from the 
$2,500,000 bonds recently voted for roads by Chatham county. 
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Road Builders’ Association in Annual Meeting 
Goes on Record in Constructive Resolutions 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Louisville, Ky., February 16. 

The main results accomplished at the annual meeting of the 
\merican Road Builders’ Association held in Louisville, Ky.. 
last week are reflected in the resolutions adopted, several of 
which put the organization squarely to the forefront on important 
questions in this field. ‘ 

The salient features of the principal resolutions provide that 
the present policy of guaranteeing pavement should be discon- 
tinued, the responsibility being entirely dependent upon the en- 
gineering specifications and inspection of the individual projects. 

For the purpose of bringing about co-operation between all 
road organizations, it was recommended that a committee be 
appointed by the association president to confer with other road 
organizations in order to ascertain the possibility of holding in 
the same city the yearly convention of the respective organiza- 
tions and at approximately the same time. 

It was recommended that a committee on uniform highway 
signs be appointed for the purpose of standardizing signs of pre- 
caution and direction, and also to indicate the character of 
pavement. 

Relative to the prevailing policy of replacing experienced high- 
way Officials at frequent intervals, it was strongly recommended 
that such officials be continued in office indefinitely when perform 
ing satisfactory service. 

Because of the necessity for a Federal highway policy involv- 
ing the most thorough technical, economical and administrative 
considerations and the urgent need for an entirely uniform na- 
tional highway system, it was recommended that the Congress of 
the United States be petitioned to establish a commission to pre- 
pare and submit a plan of further participation by the Govern- 
ment in highway improvement, and it was provided that a com- 
mission of five be appointed by the association to attend to the 
necessary details of laying this resolution before the proper 
Congressional committees. 

Probably the leading step taken through these resolutions was 
the one looking to the holding of joint meetings in the future 
of all organizations interested in modern highways, and it is the 
hope of the forward-looking men of this and other organizations 
that this important move can be sussessfully worked out by next 
year. It is realized that road building has reached such an impor- 
lant position in the affairs of the nation that a large, thoroughly 
adequate and comprehensive organization should be worked out. 
# all correlated problems could be properly handled, and at the 
same time the work could be made to take its rightful place 
among the big things the country is doing. 

Prominent among the important questions discussed were 
those which are expected to most seriously affect road-building 
work during the coming season. These included the “Design and 
Construction of Different Types of Pavement” from the stand- 
points of new developments in, proper construction of and bad 
practices which should be eliminated in: 


l—“Concrete,” by A. N. Johnson, engineer Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Il. 

2—“Brick,” by M. B. Greenough, secretary National Paving 
Brick Manufacturers Association, Cleveland, O. 

3—‘Bituminous Macadam,” by J. E. Pennybacker, 
The Asphalt Association, New York City. 

4—“Bituminous Concrete,” by Theodore S. Oxholm, engineer 
in-charge Bureau of Engineering, New York City. 

5.—“Surface-treated Macadam and Gravel,” by P. P. Sharpless, 
manager Tarvia Department The Barrett Company, New 
York City. 


secretary 


“Factors Which Will Limit Highway Construction During the 
Coming Season,” which was discussed from the standpoint of : 


A—Car Supply and What Can Be Done to Overcome the 
Shortage. 

B.—Materials ; the Development of Local Supplies and Increas- 
ing the Output of Existing Plants. 

€—Labor; How Can Supply and Efficiency 
Labor-saving Devices. 


Be Increased? 


Each of the basic questions were extensively discussed after 
the above papers were read, so that many interesting phases of 
experiences as well as the future outlook in various parts of the 
country were brought out. All of this discussion was quite 
illuminating in enabling the attending delegates to realize and 
determine how vitally their work was effected by these problems. 
and that they must exert every effort along the lines indicated to 
obtain the maximum amount of road construction this year. 

Other important questions were covered in various committee 
reports, which included those on: 


“Is State Supervision of the Construction and Maintenance of All 
Highways Desirable?” 

“Should the Township and District Board Be Abolished as a Road- 
construction and Maintenance Unit?” 

“Method of Strengthening and Reconstructing Highway Bridges for 
Heavy Motor-truck Traffic.” 

“Regulations Covering 
Trucks.” 

“Status of State Aid to Counties and Its Future Development.” 

“What Part of the Total Cost of Highway Construction and Main 
tenance Should the Motor Vehicle Be Expected to Bear?” 


Speed, Weight and Dimensions of Motor 


Discussions followed the reading of each report, so that much 
valuable information was gathered from the viewpoints expressed 
by delegates from all parts of the country. 

In addition to handling these important details of highway 
work there were a number of general papers read on interesting 
phases of road problems, these including : 


“The Relation of Highway Transport Surveys to the Economic 
Designs of Highways,” by Dr. Arthur H. Blanchard, professor in 


charge of highway engineering and highway transport, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“New Highway Tests Being Made by the Bureau of Public Roads,” 
by A. F. Goldbeck, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 

“Fundamentals of Early Highway Construction, and Are We 
Neglecting Them?” by H. G. Shirley, secretary Highway Industries 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

“What Are the Fundamentals of Modern Highway Construction?" 
by W. G. Thompson, State highway engineer, Trenton, N. J. 

“For What Class of Roads and What Type of Construction Should 
Federal-aid Funds Be Used?” by Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 

“Co-operation Between Engineers and Contractors in the Execution 
of Highway Programs.” Contractor, R. G. Collins of Associated 
General Contractors; engineer, Charles M. Upham, chief highway en- 
gineer, Delaware. 

“Maintenance of Completed Roads, the Keystone of Successful Road 
Peter Atherton. 


Development,” by Lee 


The exhibition of road materials, equipment and machinery, 
which was the first held since the United States went into the 
war, took place in the Jefferson Armory, a spacious structure 
which lent itself to the staging of what was considered the most 
attractive road show ever held. 

All of the leading manufacturers in various lines were repre- 
sented and in attendance at the booths were officials and mem- 
bers of their technical staffs, which enabled them to completely 
and clearly answer all questions. 

The advance that has been made in recent years in the con 
struction of the higher type of pavements was strikingly featured 
by the road show, while another outstanding feature was the 
exhibition of labor-saving equipment, all looking to building 
modern roads in a modern and efficient manner. 





Memphis to Have $500,000 Lard Factory. 


With construction, progressing upon their $500,000 Memphis 
cottonseed-oil mill previously detailed, Swift & Co, of Chicago have 
decided to build a $590,000 lard compounding refining plant at 
Memphis. This factory will have a weekly output ef 1,000,000 
pounds of oil lard, its main building to be of reinforced concrete 
and steel fireproof construction. S. L. Kopald is manager at 
Memphis. 
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Silver Famine Faces the World, Is the Word from England— Othe 
News of World Interest. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


London, England, January 25. 


The silver standard jin use in oriental countries, coupled with 
the enormous commercial expansion now in course of progress be- 
tween the West and the East, indicates, according to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, that there is an immense short- 
age of silver to meet the demands of trade. The report says: 

“One result of this shortage is that American and Mexican 
silver mines may look forward confidently to an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity for many years to come. Silver must also be 
found to back over $30,000,000.000 worth of paper money issues 
floating in Europe today, in addition to which America’s increas- 
ing volume of trade with India and China calls for almost unlim- 
ited supplies of the metal. 

“The United States and Mexico furnish nearly three-fourths of 
the world’s yearly output of silver, the larger portion coming from 
the former. While American and British trade with the East 
monthly attains higher levels, Oriental exporters continue to pile 
up balances owing them by the Western nations, and as the price 
of the white metal advances it has become profitable to most coun- 
tries to convert minted silver into bullion. Small “change” con. 
tinues to disappear on the Continent with remarkable rapidity. 
postage stamps largely replacing the former silver coin of small 
value. 

“Even without this tendency toward hoarding and conversion 
into bullion of minted silver, the United States is believed to be 
the one country in position today to buy silver for coinage without 
debasing its standard coins. Under circumstances such as these, 
it is impossible to foretell at what point the upward price of 
silver will find its limit.” 


British Government Encourages Synthetic Ammonia Process 


The final report just issued of the Nitrogen Products Commit- 
tee, appointed by the British Ministry of Munitions, recognizes the 
fixation of nitrogen from the air, for use in fertilizing, as an im- 
portant element in increasing domestic production. 

The committee recommends that the snythetic ammonia process 
should be established immediately on a commercial scale and ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible up to a minimum of 10,000 tons of 
ammonia. The Billingham factory, erected by the Government 
during the war. may be utilized for this purpose, the capital cost 
being estimated at from £600,000 to £780,000. 

The committee further suggests that the calcium cyanamide 
process for producing sulphate of ammonia, a by-product of syn- 
thetic ammonia, also required for agricultural purposes, should be 
established in Great. Britain without delay, either by private or 
publie enterprise. The production should amount to 60,000 tons 
of cyanamide per annum, and the approximate capital outlay at a 
water-power site (Scotland is suggested) is estimated by the com- 
mittee at £1,680,000. 


Profiteering in British Textile Trades. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports a novel wireless emergency 
interest the full report of the Sub-committee on British Woo! 
Profiteering dealing with the rumors of exorbitant profits alleged 
to have been made by the Bradford woolen mills. 

There are similar rumors about the profits of the Lancashire 
cotton trade which are likely to receive practical confirmation 
when the new cotton wage schedule comes up for revision in early 
April. The demands of the cotton operatives at that time will 
probably be based on huge profits believed to have been made on 
cotton textiles, a belief which would appear to be supported 
by the 1919 balance sheets of about 100 cotton concerns, 
whose dividends, exclusive of special bonuses and other 
legally justified manipulations, ranged from 21.5 per cent 
upwards. 


Wireless S. O. S. to Ring Alarm Bell. 

The Chamber of Comerce reports a novel wireless emergency 
“calling” device by which ships in distress can ring alarm bells on 
other ships within wireless range. 

The existing wireless system of communication requires that the 
operator must be on duty, wearing the usual telephone headpiece. 


This new device will enable any station or ship equipped with y 
special automatic transmitter key to call up any station or ship 
within range fitted with a corresponding selective receiver rly 
even if the operator is absent. 

The “calling up,” according to the Chamber reports, is effectej 
by a powerful bell which starts ringing on the ships called a fey 
seconds after the key at the calling station is pressed. Attentio, 
once attracted, communication proceeds by wireless in the ordinan 
way. 

It is claimed that one of the most important uses of the devig 
will be to ensure immediate and general attention to S. O. §, calls 

It is understood that experiments carried out at the Chelmsfor 
works of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. established perfec 
communication with a station representing a ship in distress, 





Activity in Church and School Building. 


An interesting evidence of activity in church and school building 
is afforded by the announcement from James J. Baldwin, an arehi- 
tect of Anderson, S. C., that he is preparing plans for the follow 
ing structures in various Southern cities, the cost in each caw 
being indicated : 





re eee ; $250,00 
Church, Greenville, S. C.. 150,00 
High school, Gainesville, 100,00 
I, MR, so is cnvinvotie viecs'eevecweebienseewene ‘ vid) 
Cn dcdetesasiwcdds 6 beendeedvenneeu 7,0 
A ss andbie clases enews eines 40,00 
I, IN, MO bo sd ccndnedecedvnsbsicievesow bes 40,0 
SNE I, SR is aos Saicenssessivesivee teens ese ; 30,00 
Cy SEE CEI, iad cntcncconsecivcecvdcsecscss ; 20,000 


Nine different cities are represented here, with a total! expendi- 
ture for new church and school buildings of $780,000. Mr. Bald 
win is also architect for a courthouse at Pearson, Ga., costing 
$125.000. 

When it is considered that plans for all of these buildings an 
being prepared by one architect only, it may fairly be taken as a 
illustration of the striking activity prevailing in the erection of 
this class of buildings in Southern towns and cities. 





Practical Brick Manufacturer Wanted at Once. 


Henry IL. UNDERWOOD, Secretary Chamber of Commerce of 
Bowling Green and Warren County. 


I am secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and I want you 
to mail me at once a copy of your paper. I will advise the boari 
to subscribe. 

We are on the most substantial boom that ever came to any 
town. Thousands of operators in oil have come into this field, and 
the development is beyond belief. There is no place or homes for 
the strangers. Real estate has more than doubled, and not 4 
vacant house in the county. One million brick could be sold te 
day. We are shipping them in and paying more than $20 per 
thousand when the best brick clay abounds at our very door. We 
want a practical brick manufacturer, and at once. That’s why! 
wanted your MANUFACTURERS RECORD in order to get in touch 
with people seeking business chances. We could sell 50 homes a 
day, and a building and loan association could do well 





Texas Sulphur Co. Extends Facilities. 
Referring to its extensions of facilities, the Texas Sulphur Co 
of Orange, Tex., writes to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
“We have about completed our large fertilizer plant at F 
Paso. The building is 190x70 feet. of reinforced concrete, ste! 
and brick, to cost $100,000. It will be equipped with machinery 
which we are endeavoring to have in position for the spring 
crops. Our product is both a fertilizer and an insecticide. We 
will at once begin loading ore for the E] Paso factory.” 





To reforest the devastated areas in France and Belgium and t# 
replace the British forests cut down for war purposes, the Amer 
ican Forestry Association has formally presented to these cout 
tries, through their consuls, 35,000,000 tree seeds. 
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Railroad Labor Chiefs Demand an Arbitration 
Tribunal Without Public Representation 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Washington, February 17. 

Last Friday the President sent a letter to the heads of the 
various railroad unions, in which he declared that the time had 
come for him to carry out the promises made last August in con- 
nection with wage demands. He announced that he was ready to 
put into effect immediately any arbitration machinery which the 
Congress might provide for in the new railroad bill, and that if it 
failed to provide such machinery, he would exert his influence to 
bring the executives of the railroads and the employes into a joint 
conference. 

On Saturday the railroad labor chiefs replied that they viewed 
with apprehension being required to await the creation of a tri- 
bunal by legislation. They stated that “it is our earnest conviction 
that the situation warrants us urging that you promptly indicate 
to railroad labor that you will create by agreement a special tri- 
hunal to deal with this specific and important problem.” 

The chiefs thereupon stated that they were summoning the 
necessary representatives of the organizations to meet in Washing- 
ton on February 23, when there would be submitted to them not 
the question of submitting to the jurisdiction of a tribunal to be 
st up by Congress, but the “advisability of the creation of a 
special joint commission composed of an equal number of repre- 
gntatives selected by the railroad companies and the railroad labor 
organization,” which should hand down a decision within 60 days. 

It was also suggested to the President that he take steps to 
have the railroad executives agree to be bound along the lines sug- 
gested, and that this agreement be effected before February 23. 

In pursuance of the Government program, Director-General 
Hines notified T. Dewitt Cuyler, president of the Association of 
Railroad Executives, to bring a committee to Washington this 
week for a conference. Contemporaneously, Mr. Hines sent to 
the conference committee which is framing the railroad bill a pro- 
posal for a national board of appeal, consisting of nine men, three 
representing the public, three the employers and three the em- 
ployes, which was at once accepted by the conferees and took the 
place of all other compromise proposals on anti-strike legislation. 

It is significant that the railroad labor chiefs did not agree to 
be bound by any arbitration machinery set up by Congress, and 
their demand for instant independent creation of a tribunal by the 
President, to which there must be a yes or no by February 23, was 
devised to give them time to act before enactment of the railroad 
bill, should it be considered expedient. 

The vital difference between the plan of arbitration contem- 
plated by Congress and that espoused by the unions is that the 
former recognizes the paramount interest of the public and gives 
to the representatives of the public a voting power in the tribunal 
equal to that of either of the other ‘nterested parties. The special 
joint commission, however, would be composed solely of repre- 
sentatives of the employes and the employed, with the publie left 
out in the cold. Moreover, such a tribunal would virtually be 
compelled to grant the increases asked, whereas a strictly legal 
arbitration board, sitting under he statutory law, would be guided 
by the facts presented rather than by the political elements in- 
volved. 

In view of the fact that enactment of the railroad bill is ex- 
pected within a few days of the conference on February 23, it is 
hot believed here that the railroad executives will acquiesce in the 
program for a special tribunal, but will take the ground that such 
4 commission would anyhow be superseded by the new machinery 
to be set up by Congress, and that they can see no necessity for 
extra legal measures when legal machinery for arbitration is so 
imminent. 

It is not known what the reply of the labor chiefs to such a posi- 
tion would be. It might take the form of an effort to defeat the 
pending legislation. It is not believed, however. that the leaders 
would go so far as to order a strike with public opinion certain 
to be against them. 


The stage appears to be set for wage advances, and the only 
question remaining is the amount of such advances. As it is ad- 
mitted that to maintain the present scale of wages increases in 


freight rates will be requisite, it follows that further wage ad- 
vances will mean the freights must go up more than the 25 per 
cent heretofore considered necessary. As an increase for the coal 
miners is also definitely foreshadowed, economists find it difficult 
to understand on what the President bases his prediction of an 
upproaching fall in the cost of living. Wage advances are usually 
passed on to the public, and will be in the case of both the miners 
and the railroad employes, and the whole history of railroading in 
America is that wage advances have invariably been followed by 
corresponding increases in the cost of living. 





Old Plantation Sold—Part of It Will Furnish Factory 
Sites. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 14—[Special.]—The famous old 
Ensley plantation, bordering the Mississippi River just above 
Memphis, comprising in all 6400 acres of rich delta lands and 
bordering three miles on the Mississippi River, has finally been 
sold, the owners yielding to the great advance in land prices and 
the demand for delta soil which has been so marked in the lower 
Missisippi Valley for the past year. ‘The plantation brought 
$375,000, E. T. Tyson of Memphis purchasing it. Several thou- 
sand acres of the big plantation are in cultivation. Portions of 
it near the outskirts of Memphis probably will be disposed of for 
factory sites, and a part will be blocked off for a residence section 
to take care of the rapid growth of the city. 





Profitable Shipment of Peanuts on Co-operative Plan. 


Alexander City, Ala., February 7—T[Special.]—Farmers ad- 
jacent to this city have just completed the shipment of a carload 
of Spanish peanuts. Although growers in Southeast Alabama 
have been receiving 10 cents a pound for their peanuts this fall, 
those having peanuts in this locality have been able to get only 7 
and 8 cents per pound up to this time. Under the leadership of 
Harry Hertzfeld, a banker of this city, a co-operative shipment 
was arranged, fully 50 farmers participating in the transaction. 
As a result a carload of Spanish peanuts weighing 37,225 pounds 
was sold to the Southern Cotton Oil Co., Columbus, Ga., at $212.50 
per ton, which is equivalent to about 10% cents per pound, and 
which brought in nearly $4000 to the owners of the peanuts. The 
peanuts were weighed over the city scales by a bonded weigher. 
It is understood they will be used in the confectionery trade. 





Growing Importance of Memphis 


Industry. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 9—[Special.]—The growing interest 
in the raising of wheat in the Arkansas and Mississippi alluvial 
sections is one of the reasons given for the establishment in Mem- 
phis of another flour and feed mill now nearing completion. It 
will have an initial capacity of 200 barrels of flour daily. Five 
storage tanks of 25,000 bushels capacity each are to be built 
Marshall and A. C. Mott of Arkansas and H. B. Nedroy of Mem- 
phis are at the head of the new concern. They are in the field 
now for an experienced manager capable also of assuming presi- 
deney of the corporation. 


Flour Milling 





Bank and Office Building for Negroes. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 14—[Special.]—Further evidence 
of the prosperity of negroes who have not helped the industrial 
plant calls in the North but have remained “at home” is‘in the 
announcement that a negro bank and office building will be erected 
immediately on Beale avenue here at a cost of $200,000. Finaa 
cial arrangements have been completed under direction of A. F. 
Ward, cashier of the Fraternal Savings Bank & Trust Co.. a 
negro bank. The building will be modern in all respects, the bank 
to occupy the ground floor. The bank, comparatively a new one. 
has $500,000 on deposit for negroes in the Memphis region. 
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[In view of the present situation in regard to the League of Nations, it seems appropriate to repub- 
lish from our issue of August 28, 1919, the following article by Eugene Thwing. | 
o 
The League of Nations as a Moral Issue t 
the 
[That the request of American Ministers of the Gospel then in France that the Peace Conference be reful 
opened with some form of Divine service for God’s guidance was refused on the ground that there was no not | 
time available has been frequently mentioned in the Manufacturers Record. These ministers do not feel It 
authorized to publish the correspond , but one of the signers, one of the foremost minsters of the have 
country, has briefly stated the facts publicly and has repeatedly in letters to the Manufacturers Record “de 
confirmed his announcement. The large majority of Americans who favor the League of Nations do so 
because they have imagined that it was a religious duty to do so, and that the League would save the I 
world from wars. The other side of the case and the significance of the refusal to hold any Divine service pled 
is very strikingly presented in the following remarkable article by Eugene Thwing, a widely known author sion 
and publicist. Mr. Thw’ng tears away the claim that the League must be supported on moral or religious of : 
grounds or on the ground of saving the world from war, and he leaves not a thread of that garment with app 
which to clothe a creature whose creators definitely refused to recognize the Supreme Creator as the over- pled 
ruling God of all world affairs.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | prot 
3y EvuGENE THWING pose 
“When an appeal is made to the American people it is a very words, and played before it the music of fine-sounding ideals pled 
dangerous thing for a party to get on the wrong side of a moral making it “indeed appear beautiful outward,” while within it was is 
issue, and this is a moral issue much more than it is a political ‘full of dead man’s bones, and of all uncleanness.” And they — 
issue.”—The New York Times, July 27, 1919. called their edifice “The League of Nations,” dedicated to the sell 
Serious fundamental truth lies in the words quoted above from “Peace of the World.” ther 
an editorial in the New York Times urging the League of Nations. And, having ears, they heard not the awful sound which came a 
The American people as a whole prefer righteousness rather than from the Eternal Throne: ple 
iniquity in its national affairs and in its dealings with other “We that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall have ¢ 
nations. Whatever their religious creed, and even where no re- them in derision. Then shall He speak unto them in !lis wrath, sh 
ligious creed is strictly held, the American people of all sects and and vex them in His sore displeasure.” (Psalm 2: 4-5.) sole 
all denominations believe at heart that “righteousness exalteth a deli 
nution.” “In God we trust” is not an empty phrase, and no Il. tion 
political party can safely treat it with scorn or defiance. The League of Nations is in direct disobedience vo 
The League of Nations, as now proposed, is a moral issue, above te the commands of Ged as given many centuries this 
ali else, and it is necessary for the American people to know why ago to His people when He delivered them from a 
and how. I their oppressors, and delivered into the hands of . d 
‘ 4 : " His people those enemies of His who had defied \ 
The. League of Nations is a device of Man's oo Him and worked abominations in His sight. ag 
trivance, which was built without recognition of it’ 
God's oe oe hand in the affairs of men; it was “When the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, then = 
constructed without _. public acknowledgment shalt thou smite them, and utterly destroy them; thow shalt ved 
of tim, and without any public appeal for His make no covenant with them, nor shew mercy to them. ing 
guidance. “Neither shalt thou make marriages with them; thy daughter th 
During all the sessions of the Peace Conference in Paris, when thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take € 
the most vital and fundamental issues of world policy were being unto thy son. and 
considered; when the most serious and far-reaching problems of “For they will turn away thy son from following Me, that they pro 
humanity were being discussed, amid bitter disputes and clashing may serve other gods; so will the anger of the Lord be kindled wre 
interests; when the delegates of many nations were groping against you.” (Deuteronomy 7: 2-4.) pity 
blindly for conclusions which weuld mean life or death, slavery or The “utterly destroy” in the first part of this command, evi- his 
freedom, misery or happiness to hundreds of millions of human dently, in the light of what follows, does not mean slaughter, nor ; ! 
souls—not once was any appeal made to Almighty God for utter destruction of property, but complete destruction of power, in 
light and guidance in their counsels. Even the President of | and complete refusal of political and family alliances. The com- pol 
our own Christian nation went away to his self-appointed task mand is repeated many times, in various forms, emphasizing the aou 
without any public acknowledgment of his dependence on God, need of separation between the nations whose God is the Lord in 
nor any request to the people of America to seek Divine guidance and the nations who will have none of Him. In the New Dis gal 
for him in his mission. No religious service nor public prayer pensation the command was made even more explicit ver 
of any kind was allowed in connection with the long, troubled “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for \ 
eonference. Earnest written petition was presented by Chris- what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and the 
tians outside the conference that there be some invocation of what communion hath light with darkness?” (ITI Cor. 6: 14.) hay 
+0d’s blessing and guidance in the work to be done, but official Among the 32 members of the League of Nations are man) the 
reply was made that there was no time for such service in con- pagan nations. Their presence in the Paris Peace Conference by 
nection with the conference. MAN had serious work to do; was one of the things, no doubt, which prevented the recognition eve 
there was no time to bother with GOD! of God and a turning to Him for guidance. The United States, a be 
And Almighty God turned away from that conference in anger Christian nation, with only one vote in a total of 32, would cer nol 
at that and set His curse upon it, as of old, in these words: “Woe tainly be “unequally yoked together with unbelievers,” in dis the 
to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, THAT TAKE COUN- © cbedience of the command of God. The offense would be increased ful 
SEL, BUT NOT OF ME.” (Isaiah 30: 1.) when Germany, that great worker of abominations, is admitted ye 
And in these words: “Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the as a member of the League of Nations, and a subscriber to and sta 
man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose _ beneficiary of the “Covenant.”” No good could come of this wn hin 
heart depareth from the Lord.” (Jeremiah 17: 5.) equal yoking together, but only evil, as only evil has come during ( 
And so, having rejected the counsel of the Almighty, these dele- the first period of that yoke-fellowship. This wish and the se car 
gates of many nations proceeded to build their own devices, re- of the United States has been set at naught already by the wish su 
gardless of the warning that— and the vote of pagans. It would be so again and again of 
. “The Lord bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought: He All this unequal yoking together has been covered up with of 
maketh the devices of the people to be of none effect.” (Psalm _ finely-spun sentiment and unfulfillable promises; but God's people _ 
33: 10.) are warned against this very thing. ; Th 
They constructed an edifice of their own contriving, after many “Let no man deceive you with vain words, for because be 
bargains, and mutual threats, and compromises of principles, and these things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of we me 
violations of justice, disbelieving or defying the warning that obedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with them, and have 
“except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that no fellowship with the unfaithful works of darkness ( Eph. “ 
build it.” And they ornamented their structure with beautiful 5: 6, 7, 11.) id 
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The League of Nations is an instrument of evil 
and not an instrument of good. 


It could not be otherwise, since, in its making, the guidance of 
the God of Nations was not sought and recognition of Him was 
refused. It could not be otherwise since it yields to, even if it is 
not dominated by, pagan influences. 

Its promises have been for justice, and its first definite acts 
have been acts of injustice. Thus already the world has been 
“deceived with vain words.” 

In the concrete example of Shantung, the League of Nations 
pledges itself to “respect and preserve as against external aggres 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League,” and following that pledge it 
appends the name of China as one of its members to whom the 
pledge is made. Then, after formulating, and agreeing to, and 
proudly proclaiming to the world and to China this beneficent pur- 
pose of the League, the very men who made the League and the 
pledge proceeded to tear away from China, one of its own chosen 
members, a large part of its most important territory and 38,000,- 
000 of its citizens. with the vast interests pertaining to them, and 
to turn them all over to an external aggressor who demanded 
them, in order to bribe that pagan aggressor to become also a 
member of that same League and to subscribe to that same 
pledge ! 

Can any more grotesque or preposterous act of injustice and 
insincerity be imagined? The sponsors of the League of Nations, 
solemnly agreeing to protect one another against any despoiler, 
deliberately compound with such a despoiler the complete viola- 
tion of their own most sacred pledge and rob one of their own 
weaker members at the command of the despoiler, in order that 
this very despoiler may be induced to come into the League and 
join in the pledge to “respect and preserve the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of all members!” 

What respect can the creators of the League have for their 
own pledge after so gross a violation in the very act of making 
ity What respect will that nation have for it that violated it as a 
condition to becoming a party to it? Even at the very beginning 
of this strange contrivance of men who refused to seek the bless- 
ing and guidance of Almighty God on their work, Ile was making 
“the devices of the people to be of none effect.” 

Our own President yielded to this act of gross injustice against, 
and despoliation of. a friend. He acknowledges that he disap- 
proved and tried to modify it, but felt compelled to consent to the 
wrong in order to get Japan into the League of Nations. What a 
pity he did not have this warning blazoned in letters of fire before 
his eyes: “When sinners entice thee, consent thou not!” 

The time to remember that the League of Nations “is a moral 
issue” was just then, when temptations to do wrong for seeming 
political advantages assailed the makers of the League. The very 
soul of the League was bartered away at the moment of its birth 
in order that it might have the appearance of power. And in 
gaining this appearance of power it showed that it possessed the 
very essence of weakness and failure. 

Whatever the temptations, whatever the threatenings, whatever 
the troublesome alternatives, one simple rule, one final test, would 
have settled everything with honor and integrity and established 
the League of Nations upon a solid rock. It is the rule followed 
by and emphasized by Theodore Roosevelt: ‘The choice must 
ever be in favor of righteousness, and this whether the alternative 
be peace or whether the alternative be war. The question must 
not be merely, Is it to be peace or war? The question must be, Is 
the right to prevail? Are the great laws of righteousness to be 
fulfilled? And the answer from a strong. virile people must be 
‘ves,” whatever the cost. We scorn the man who would not 
stand for justice though the whole world come in arms against 
him.” 

Only as he is girded and guided by the God of Righteousness 
can any man be strong enough and wise enough to stand thus at 
such a time. Only then can he translate into his words and acts 
of the twentieth century, as Roosevelt did, the proud confidence 
of King David of thirty centuries ago: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life: of whom shall I be afraid? 

“When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, came upon 
me to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell. 

“Though an host should encamp against me. my heart shall not 
fear: though war should rise against me. in this will I be con- 
fident.”’ 


IV. 


The League of Nations is foredoomed to utter 
failure because of its disobedience to God and its 
own inherent weakness. 

Many times, through the centuries, nations have tried similar 
plans. and all have failed. Again and again God rebuked and 
punished Israel and Judah for seeking to strengthen themselves 
with pagan alliances instead of with obedience to Him. And more 
modern history contains instances of leagues of nations, notably 
the one that was formed at Aix-le-Chapelle just a hundred years 
before the present Peace Conference met in Paris. The same 
idealistic pronouncements then, as now, “seemed to promise the 
advent of the golden age.” But then, also, the league, formed “as 
a sign of brotherly good-will,” was merely a smiling mask behind 
which the great Powers continued their own alliances “by a secret 
protocol,” and the scheme came to nought. 

The inherent weakness of this new League of Nations makes 
its failure certain, if even its actual career shall begin This 
weakness lies in— 

1. Its composition politically—its membership of jealous 
rival nations, their historical enmities, their geographical ‘eal- 
ousies, their racial and religious hostilities, their trade rivalries 
and jealousies. 

2. Its composition morally—without God as the accepted 
Leader, and righteousness as the governing principle: with bitter 
hatred in many hearts. “Every one, from the least even unto the 
greatest, is given to covetousness—everyone dealeth falsely,” and 
“inwardly they are ravening wolves.” Even if this is not true of 
some of the best, it is true undeniably of others, and no league 
containing such elements can be for long a federation of peace 
able to “substitute the court of law for the arbitrament of war.” 

3. Its certainty of disagreement and split. 
tion of magnitude can be decided to the satisfaction of a'l. No 
strong nation will allow the others to vote against it with im- 
punty. (Would we?) Secret intrigues and realignments already 
are going on. Expulsion or withdrawal of any strong nation is 
sure to result in a stupendous war. 

4. Its wrong basis of power. If any power at all exists, it 
is the power of strong nations, for the moment acting together, 
to enforce their will upon weak nations. They cannot enforce 
their will upon one of their own number. They have already 
failed to do anything more than buy one another’s consent by 
the giving of the property of the weak in return for consent. 
And this is weakness, not power. Certainly no moral power has 
been asked for nor conferred upon the League by the God from 
whom it has turned away. 

5. Its inconsistency and insincerity. It plans for disarm- 
ament while all its members feverishly increase their armaments, 
some members being particularly active in that respect. Claims 
are made in behalf of the League which are far from true. Its 
founders and advocates profess principles to govern its operation 
which they discard in its formation. It is urged as a means to 
world peace, but it contains the threat of innumerable wars. It 
is offered as a protector of weak nations against strong aggressors 
and it begins by helping the strong aggressor to ravish its weaker 
neighbor. 
whatsoever a man (or a nation) soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 

The whole scheme of the Godless League is summed up in I 
“When they shall say, ‘peace and safety,’ 


No vital ques- 


Therefore, “be not deceived, God is not mocked: for 


, 


Thessalonians 5: 3: 
then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a 
woman with child; and they shall not escape.” This was true in 
114; it is true in 1919. The new forces of “sudden destruction” 
are in preparation at this very moment, some of them in the plain 
sight of men, and some of them hidden away in the dark. Some 
of the preparers are in the League, and some are without, schem- 
ing to get in, so that they may carry on their preparations more 
expeditiously and effectively. 

The superficiality and futility of the whole glib and glittering 
program, with all its ceremony and theatrical display, is ex- 
pressed in the sad lament of the Prophet Jeremiah: “They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

The League of Nations is only a splendid appearing structure, 
with no real living soul to hold its form together. 
to the Living God. 
shouting and the tumult die. 
turn the hearts of Americans to seek His guidance and accept 
His leadership ! . 

“The counsel of the Lord standeth forever. 


It is an offense 
It will crumble and disappear when the 
God keep America out of it! God 


Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” 
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An Increase in Crop Values in Lower Mississippi 
Valley of More Than $1,000,000,000 in Ten 
Years. 


By C. E. Cotitns, Field Secretary Southern Alluvial Land 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


An increase of more than a billion dollars in crop production 
in the lower Mississippi Valley has been made in the 10 years 
from 1910 to 1919. 

This is taking into consideration the higher prices received for 
farm products in 1919 and the short crop of most products, 
brought about by unprecedented rains during the growing and 
the harvesting season last year. 

Conservative figures by several agencies, including those of 
Government experts, credit the three States of Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee with a crop production gain of $1,000.- 
000,000. No figures are yet available on Louisiana’s 1919 crop. 

The biggest per cent gain was made by Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee rank next in the order named. 

The esetimated value of Arkansas crops in 1910 was $59,200,- 
000. The estimated worth of last year’s crops, using the lowest 
figures for the State, amounted to $335,000,000. However, the 
State Department of Agriculture for Arkansas estimated the 1919 
crop value at $458,875,000. Striking an average, Arkansas has 
increased the value of her yearly crops 700 per cent in 10 years. 

Mississippi's crop valuation for 1910 was $84,000,000. The 
increase as shown by 1919 estimates is nearly 500 per cent, the 
1919 crops having a value of $400,000,000. 

Tennessee grew in crop production from $70,000,000 10 years 
ago to $355,000,000 in 1919. 

The great record made by the lower valley States can be 
attributed very largely to the reclamation of idle lands. An 
enormous area of delta or bottom lands in Southeastern Missouri, 
Eastern Arkansas, Eastern Louisiana, Western Mississippi, 
Western Tennessee and in portions of one or two other States, 
has been made safe for farming and now is being cultivated with 
wonderful success. 

This is brought out very clearly in the records of most of the 
delta counties of the several States. It shows up well in the 
instance of Mississippi county, Arkansas, which is farther ad- 
vanced in reclamation work than most delta counties having an 
area almost completely of delta on alluvial soil. Ten years ago 
Mississippi county's crops were estimated at $5,000,000. In 1918S 
they were valued at $15,000,000. The most conservative esti- 
mate for 1919 is $20,000,000, and some believe that it went past 
this mark. 

The growth of towns in the county is another indication. 
Blytheville, Ark., for instance, had a population of 300 in 1900. 
Prior to that the United States Census did not show that the 
town existed. In 1910 it had a population of around 3000. 
The new census will show it to be a city of more than S000. 

The development of the delta country is also to be seen in the 
number of banks. In 1882 the only bank in the delta country 
was located at Helena, Ark. In 1910 there were 246 banks in 
strictly alluvial territory. The number now probably exceeds 
400, and new banks are being organized every week. . 

Completion of levee and drainage systems to make farming safe 
and enormous strides in cultivation of land that is producing big 
yields from the very first year are the main factors that have 
contributed to the crop wealth of the lower valley States. 

Numerous other factors have entered into the growth, but 
with fertile soil and good farming climate as the foundation. 
Growing interest in “modern” agriculture, promoted very largely 
through farm demonstration agencies; the development of dairy- 
ing, livestock breeding and raising, -the building of good roads 
and improvement in health conditions and in community life and 
other such factors have aided. 

The growing wealth is being evidenced not only on the farms 
and in rural communities. but in the banks, whose resources 
have been increased enormously, and whose deposits have climbed 
with astonishing speed. Memphis banks in particular reflect 
this condition. 

At the close of business December 31, 1919, Memphis banks 
had total deposits of $105,437,210 and resources of more than 
$135,000,000. In 1908 the total deposits were only $30,000,000. 
Two years ago they were $65,000,000. 

Individual deposits in the State banks, only in Arkansas were 


$100,000,000 the first of the year, whereas they were but $37,000,- 
000 four years ago. 

Scarcely one-third of the 20,000,000 acres of delta land in the 
lower valley country yet is under cultivation. It is being opened 
up very rapidly, but it will be years before the whole region js 
producing. The development, however, is expected to come yer, 
fast. 

A line of levees keeps the Mississippi from overflowing now. 
The total length of these great levees is more than 1500 miles. 
They have cost millions and are still being improved and strength- 
ened. The outlay will represent close to $200,000,000. In the 
one State of Arkansas there are about 200 drainage districts. 
formed like road-improvement districts and these are getting rid 
of standing-water problems. This reclamation work has _ been 
followed by an enormous improvement in health conditions once 
a very serious objection to farming in the territory. In the last 
10 years the reclamation work has made farming safe not only 
in already established farming sections but in the idle bottoms 
which are being turned to fine farms by the thousands of acres 
each year. Proof of what this work means is to be found in the 
increasing value of all farm crops—more than a billion dollars in 
10 years. 





Additional Good Roads Funds to Be Provided by 
Constitutional Amendment. 


Union, S. C., February 13—[Special.]—Union county wi!! have 
available more than $500,000 of good roads bond money. under 
bonds that have already been voted by the various townships, 
when the constitutional amendment provided for in the bill in- 
troduced in the Legislature by Representative Hamblin is sub- 
mitted to the voters in a general election next November and put 
into effect by them. 

Under the Constitution at present bonds cannot be floated in 
excess of 8 per cent of the assessed property valuation, which has 
limited a number of townships in the amount of bonds they could 
sell after having voted $150,000 bond issue in their respective 
townships. In the case of Jonesville township, only about $65,000 
worth could be sold, because the constitutional limit had been 
reached. In Goshen Hill approximately $20,000, in Cross Keys 
about the same amount, while only in Union township was the 
full amount available. 

Under the Act as introduced by Representative Hamblin the 
amendment, so far as it applies to Union county, will allow the 
sale of bonds for constructing and maintaining good roads in 
excess of the 8 per cent constitutional limitation. 





Famine in Cars Threatens Southern Lumber Industry. 


The Southern pine industry is threatened with a serious stop- 
page of business through inability to get cars for moving lumber. 
Urgent protests to Southern Congressmen and Senators have been 
sent from Southern mills during the past few days, with repre- 
sentations that the Southern territory is already being stripped 
of cars for the benefit of grain shippers in the Northwest. 

A telegram of inquiry sent by the MANUFACTURERS REcORD to 
the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, brought the follow- 
ing confirmatory reply: 

[Telegram to Manufacturers Record. ] 
New Orleans, La., February 12 

Your advices relative to Southern pine mills being deprived of 
ears to benefit grain positively correct. Director Hines, in press 
notice of 4th inst., publishes instructions to give preference and 
priority for 10 days in furnishing box cars for loading of local 
merchandise, print paper, wood pulp and sugar, after which what 
is left will be furnished only for grain loading. Our protests are 
backed by serious car shortage in this territory, beginning mainly 
February 1. Shortage especially acute in North Louisiana, South- 
ern Mississippi and Louisiana territory contiguous thereto. 

We are of opinion that conditions are not chargeable to local 
roads nor officials, but to a general scarcity of equipment in suffi- 
cient volume to meet shipping demands. 

SoUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 





Coffee Mills, Alcohol Stoves, Etc. 

A. VLOHAITOPULO, P. O. Box 55, Athens, Grecee.—Please furnish me 
with addresses of manufacturers of coffee mills (hand), alcohol 
stoves and appliances for dentists. Correspondence in French sug 
gested. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Shortage of Cars Predominating Factor in Pittsburgh 
District. 


Pittsburgh, February 16—T[Special.]—The shortage of cars in 
this district is still the predominant factor in the iron and steel 
industry, and accumulations of finished product in all lines are 
massing at the warehouse doors of the mills, so that unless reliet 
comes soon there will be a curtailment of operations all along the 
line. It already has reduced the output of pig-iron, semi-finished 
steel and finished steel products, and is holding up many thousands 
of tons of steel in various forms ready for shipment but for which 
the mills cannot get cars, and the material is lying in yards and 
warehouses with little hope of immediate removal. Blast furnaces 
are handicapped through the shortage of coal and coke, while 
many of the steel and finishing mills are about to the end of their 
string of fuel stocks, and are in need of coal and coke. ‘Traders 
are looking toward an early spring with strong hopes that they 
may not be disappointed in the prognostications that winter will 
soon be over, giving the railroads better conditions with which to 
work out the salvation of the industry. 

There are some stabilizing influences in the steel market, but 
the runaway conditions that were marked last week still remain 
in substance. While the United States Steel Corporation has no 
direct company in its strict adherence to the March 21 steel prices, 
there are at least two of the larger independent concerns who are 
with it, in theory at least, to the extent that they are holding 
their products at prices substantially equal to the prices ruling 
before the March 21 reductions. All other sellers seem anxious 
to secure the highest steel prices possible. 

Last week the report of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
was issued, showing: the highest production of steel ingots for a 
year or so. In the month of January, 1920, 30 companies who 
made about 84.08 per cent of the total steel ingot production in 
1918 had an output of 2.966,662 gross tons, as compared with 
3,107,778 tons in January, 1919, a decrease of 141,116 tons. By 
processes the output in the two months mentioned was as follows: 
Open-hearth, 2.251.155 gross tons in January last year, and 2.241.- 
318 gross tons this January; Bessemer, 749,346 gross tons in 
January last year, against 714.657 gross tons in January this 
year; all other, 7279 gross tons in January, 1919, compared with 
10,687 gross tons in January this year. This is the best monthly 
report on steel ingots since February of 1919. 

Another report. that created interest was that of the United 
States Steel Corporation, showing that its unfilled obligations had 
increased during January by 1,020,075 tons, this increase being 
about 10 per cent less than that of December. However, on ac- 
count of shipments having been heavier in January, computed at 
about 84 per cent of capacity, against 75 per cent in December, 
the actual bookings were somewhat larger in the later month. 
The actual bookings in January involved in many cases orders 
that were doubtless booked in November or December, but were 
held back pending a careful scrutiny of the customer's record, 
for much more tonnage is offered the corporation that it can 
accept. 

Some surprise has been expressed in the trade over the reports 
that show pig-iron production having increased nearly 15 per cent 
from December to January. Coke shortage and disheartening 
conditions on the railroads had brought forth much complaint. 
so that it was firmly believed that a loss in production would 
be shown. The 15 per cent increase was an agreeable surprise. 
yet it is not satisfying, and ought to be much more to bring 
about a degree of relief to the needs of the mills. Accumulations 
of finished steel are seen everywhere around the steel plants, 
awaiting shipment and held back by reason of car supply that is 
not present. Some of the mills report these accumulations run- 
ning from 10,000 to 75.000 tons, and it is a safe estimate to sav 
that half a mlliion tons are awaiting shipment in the Central 
West. However, this is not to be taken that railroads are falling 
short of their former records, but it does look as if they were 
unable to increase their service with anything like the rapidity 
desired by the iron and steel industry. 

It can be said that the highest price done here on regular over- 
Seas export tin-plate business is $9.50, and that proves that 
sellers did not exact the highest price obtainable, as with the 


Welsh market up to 70 shillings, there is little doubt that some- 
what higher prices could be obtained. One sale to Canada, how- 
ever, has been made on a $10 basis, but this is exceptional, as 
the tin-plate producers regard Canada as more or less a part of 
the domestic market. The last named has been well held at the 
$7 level. The tin-plate plants are operating on an average of 75 
to 8O per cent of capacity, but there is still a shortage of sheet 
bars. Then in addition is the shortage of box cars for shipping 
the product, and the warehouse capacity of the mills is being put 
to the limit test. 

The iron and steel scrap market is very quiet, and prices have 
softened somewhat, a temporary condition due to the congestion 
at the different consuming plants. Prices are not varying much, 
although it is believed that in a few cases concessions have been 
made. ‘There was little buying by the mills last week, owing to 
the fact that they had bought; very heavily the previous two 
weeks. Dealers are disposed to encourage the softening in the 
market, and are holding back. from making bids for heavy melting 
steel, a policy that generaly brings out odd lots at lower prices 
than the $28 possible in Pittsburgh last week. ‘The several 
descriptions of re-rolling scrap that advanced two weeks ago have 
kept up to the higher price, although very few actual transactions 
are recorded. 

Sheet mill operations in general are averaging in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 per cent of capacity. Most of them have accumula- 
tions of unfinished sheets ready for shipments as soon as ears 
arrive, box cars being especially needed. The sheet consumers 
who decided sometime ago to increase their supplies of sheets by 
buying bars and having them converted, are congratulating them- 
selves now upon that decision, as their supplies are correspond- 
ingly augmented and the extra tonnage is cheap by comparison 
with present market prices. A rough guess would be that at the 
present time between 1500 and 2500 tons of sheets a week are 
being rolled on the conversion, basis, for sheet consumers, chiefly 
in the automobile business. 


Much Activity in Birmingham District. 


Birmingham, Ala., February 16—[Special.]—Inquiries for pig 
iron are numerous, and Southern furnace companies continue tak- 
ing on business, delivery during the second quarter of the year 
$40 per ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon. Aggre 
gate business booked already is making inroads on the probable 
make for that period, and is causing some caution in accepting all 
orders, the effort being made by some to accommodate old and 
regular customers as much as possible. One or two producers who 
tested out the last half of the year delivery recently and sold on 
a basis of $42 per ton, No. 2 foundry, have withdrawn from the 
market. However, a price was set. The business in sight right 
now would indicate there will be need for a very large tonnage of 
pig-iron through the balance of the year. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. is now getting coal from its new Palos mines, and the 
washer adjacent will soon be in operation. The Woodward Iron 
(Co. will shortly be getting a good supply of iron ore from its new 
mines at Fossill. The last battery of 77 ovens of the big by 
product coke ovens of the Fairfield plant of the Tennessee Coal. 
Iron & Railroad Co. will be completed within 60 days; a new coal! 
mine is being opened up by the Tennessee Company, and study is 
again being given to the aerial transportation means from the ore 
mines on Red Mountain to the furnace and steel plant at Ensley 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. is rushing work on its 120-oven 
by-product coke plant, electrifying ore and coal mines and adding 
to its railroad equipment, especially coke cars. The Birmingham 
Ore & Mining Co. is giving special attention to its concentration 
plant recently added to its equipment at the Helen Bess mines, 
the object being to concentrate the ore and clean out impurities 
The Gulf States Steel Co. is looking forward to ore being brought 
out at its Shannon mines, seven miles below the city. Thomas 
Worthington and associates are being given encouragement in de 
veloping ore beds in the vicinity of Tait’s Gap, six miles east of 
Oneonta, in Blount county. Other work is being done toward a 
larger output of raw material for the furnaces. 

Railroad car shortage has had some effect on steady movements 
of pig-iron from this district, but the fact that home consumers are 
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urging delivery and this is being accomplished in some instances 
without much trouble to the railroads brings about an aggregate 
movement from furnace yards greater than production. The accu- 
mulated stocks of pig-iron in this district are constantly being 
worked off, and all negotiations are being based on the probable 
make, with the furnace operations considered. 

Melt in the home territory is very strong. Cast-iron pipe 
specifications are to be heard of almost daily. Another advance 
of $3 per ton was announced for this week, the four-inch pipe now 
selling at $69 and the six-ich pipe at $66. There is steady ship- 
ment of the product where railroad cars are available. The indi- 
cations point to a demand for operations of plants steadily for an 
indefinite period. Sanitary pipe producers are also well supplied 
with business. A new corporation has been organized here with 
capitalization of $75,000 to build and operate a sanitary pipe and 
fittings plant. The industry will be so constructed that the equip- 
ment will be suitable for commercial work, so that if the time 
should come there will be no loss sustained. Foundries and ma- 
chine shops are all working on full time. Scarcity of steel is felt 
by some of the fabricating plants in this district. 

The launching of the City of Birmingham, the second 9600-ton 
steel ship built at the plant of the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car 
Co., Mobile, subsidiary of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., on Saturday was another incident of interest to the Birming- 
ham district, the steel being manufactured at Ensley and fabri- 
eated at Fairfield. Two other boats are on the ways at Mobile, 
and several others have been ordered, specifications for same now 
being worked out. 

There is a steady demand for charcoal iron, and prices have ad- 
vanced from $50 to $55 per ton. The make in this State is about 
what it has been for the past three months. The wood by-product 
plant, producing charcoal and other by-products, adjacent to the 
Shelby Iron Co.’s furnaces, is doing well, coming up to all ex- 
pectations. Morris Bush, president of the company, recently 
made a tour of inspection of the properties, and reports operations 
most satisfactory. 

A general revision of quotations on scrap iron and steel in the 
South is noted, and dealers are a little perplexed as to the next 
turn of events, uncertainty obtaining. Differentials in freights is 
eliminating possibility of much business being transacted in other 
centers where there may be some scarcity of old material. But few 
consumers of heavy melting steel are in existence in the home 
territory, and these have ceased buying for the time being and hav« 
asserted that the prices for the material are too high. Other prod- 
ucts are advancing in cost, and dealers find themselves short with 
a number of contracts in hand, which means there may be some 
losses experienced. Caution is being shown in handling business 
that is being offered. No. 1 cast and turnings and borings are in 
demand a little more actively than others. It is an opinion that 
consumers of scrap are playing a waiting game, but the old mate- 
rial dealers are apprehensive that to buy in stock in anticipation 
of a series of demands there may be some losses. The fact that 
pig-iron demands are heavy and that quotations for same are 
showing an upward trend, with confidence that all the pig-iron 
that can be made during the year will find a ready demand, gives 
encouragement to the scrap iron and steel dealers. Foundries and 
machine shops, cast-iron pipe and sanitary pipe plants and other 
industries in this territory have healthy contracts in hand, and 
there will be more or less need for old material for a long time to 
come, it is believed. 

Quotations for pig-iron and scrap iron and steel in the Southern 
territory are as follows: 

PIG-IRON. 

No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. o. b. furnaces, $40 to 
#42; No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $41.60 to $43.60; iron of 
2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $43.20 to $45.20; basic, $40 to $41: charcoal 
iron, $55 


OLD MATERIAL. 


Ds oc pete e Raion: tuk edie Ce nees wees yeeeka eas $34.00 to $35.00 


ian ccccgaatekessewsacewstegetcerecostccnveseane 31.00 to 34.00 
tito dies ch cich etih te rebeiedewanssebesdkeasenw 21.00 to 23.00 
os an pebienaknesanibeebesebeeounseus 21.00 to 23.00 
te ss ccisicibeg Cueeswnseeebabwedeceoutens bene 23.00 to 25.00 
as ind ebevedenes tNeseageiaenbewdestaseeuesese 33.00 to 35.00 
NG tne std ay ckvbsyheetebeboesneeesedeseseneereosnes 30.00 to 32.00 
tba lates nc abase aed bint tee chverid eknwb ever 31.00 to 33.00 
oi gs newnielh sane eee berhnclavererenseics 30.00 to 32.00 
END c5ce racnesseusenemeneeanepineseenins 17.00 to 19.00 
Ei ccccceiecstcereseeccvwees ; sovcceccces EOSO Co 15.60 


——! 


Car Shortage Curtails Coal and Coke Production. 


The cumulative effect upon transportation of continued snow, 
sleet and storms caused the production of soft coal to decline 
again during the week ended February 7, says the United States 
Geological Survey in its weekly report. The total output, in 
cluding lignite and coal make into coke, is estimated at 10,004,000 
net tons, a decrease of 597,000 tons, or 5.3 per cent, when com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

For the first time this year the line of current production has 
fallen below the curve of 1918, although it remains above those 
of 1917 and 1919. The output for the corresponding week of 
1917 was 9,769,000 tons; of 1918, 10,424,000 tons, and of 1919, 
7.946,000 tons. 

The decline in production was admittedly due to transportation 
disability, which in turn was caused by continued bad weather. 
After a month or more of favorable weather in December and 
early January, an extended period of snow and cold set in. The 
week of January 24 was marked by excepticnally heavy rain, 
snow and sleet. It was followed by a cold wave affecting the 
Middle Atlantic States, and especially New England. During 
the week of the 7th of February the falls of sleet returned, ac- 
companied by high winds along the Atlantic Coast. Drifting 
snow blocked the roads and interfered greatly with rail transporta- 
tion as well. 

Not only was the placement of cars in the coal fields of the 
Northern Appalachian region hindered, but the return of empties 
from New England was interrupted. Car supply at the mines 
thus suffered both from the immediate effect of the bad weather 
prevailing at the time and from the cumulative effects of the two 
weeks preceding, when the weather was the severest since Jan- 
uary. 1918. 

Delay in the return of empties from New England caused by 
the cold and sleet appears to have been the chief cause for a 2 
per cent drop in the production of anthracite during the week 
ended February 7. The number of cars loaded by the carriers 
in part estimated—was only 26,944, compared with 54,847, the 
week before. On this basis the total output is estimated at 
1.384.000 net tons, the lowest in any week since Christmas. Com- 
pared with the preceding week, the decrease was 406,000 tons 

Shipments during the corresponding week, last year, also ex- 
hibited a sharp decline, which at that time was due to a softening 
of the market. 

The production of beehive coke during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 7, is estimated on the basis of rail shipments, at 45:5,000 
net tons. This was a 9 per cent decrease when compared with 
the preceding week. The decrease was general throughout the 
principal producing districts. 

That the demand for coke is still very active is evidenced by the 
willingness of blast-furnace operators to pay the dollar premium 
on 72-hour coke allowed in certain cases by the Government 
prices. Shortage of cars, particualrly in the Connellsville region, 
is at present the limiting factor in the production of beehive coke. 

The total output since the beginning of the year now amounts 
to 2,410,000 tons, a decrease of 533,000 tons, or 18.1 per cent, 
when compared with 1919. 





Monthly Report of Steel Ingot Production. 


According to the American Iron and Steel Institute of New 
York, the production of steel ingots in January, 1920, by 30 com- 
panies, which made about 84.03 per cent of the total steel ingot 
production in 1918, amounted to 2,966,662 gross tons, as compared 
with 3,107,778 tons in January, 1919, a decrease of 141,116 tons. 
3y processes the output in the two months was as follows: 


Gross tons——————. 
ry. 1919. January, 1920 
51,15 9 941° 


Janu: 
OIE as cnn eueevan see ciasneisesweuninaens 2,361 318 
DEE, andecasansiawsie su vascaomeiesesanent 749,346 714,657 
Gee INT. a ous onda umebnateesauieeaaar es 7,279 10,687 
is oon eden casadcngebinsscene cewashcnd ae 2,966,662 





For Manufacturing Builders’ Hardware. 


Builders’ hardware and valves will be manufactured in a plant 
to be built by the Baltimore Valve Co., Baltimore, organized 
with $250,000 capital. The building for the first unit of the fac- 
tory will cost $50,000, and plans are being prepared. This com- 
pany has organized with these officers: President, Allen P. 8. 
Smith, Jr.; vice-president, James H. Preston; general manager, 
Ferdinand Robb. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


$200,000,000 Highway Plan Under Way in Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 12—[Special.]—With a road-build- 
ing program in the lower Mississippi Valley conservatively esti- 
mated to mean an outlay of $200,000,000 in all-year and improved 
highways, and with a shortage of materials due to a lack of rail- 
road cars to transport it to the region, the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce is urging all counties in Memphis trade territory to “go 
into the material-buying business.” 

The Memphis organization, with an established highway depart- 
ment managed by Thomas B. King, president of the Mississippi 
River Scenic Highway, from St. Paul to New Orleans, wants each 
county to buy its own road-building material and ship it in during 
every month of the year, thus building up a supply to take care 
of any road projects it may undertake. 





It is proposed that the counties go into the market and buy 
sach materials as are needed. It would then establish a county 
dump, probably at the county-seat. This would enable the county 
to get shipments every day or every week throughout the year, 
taking advantage of what cars it could obtain. In this way the 
car shortage could be materially relieved during the coal-hauling 
season, when it is almost impossible to get road materials hauled. 

The lower Mississippi Valley region depends upon getting its 
cal and road materials from the same direction, the east, and 
there is no rehau] possible. Consequently, the cars are divided 
between coal and material requirements. ; 

With this situation faced, the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
likewise is urging highway officials to “go slow” with highway 
work. It is feared the unusual demand for improved roads and 
the fact that there is an abundance of money available for the 
work will cause use of inferior materials. 

“It sounds inconsistent, after the years of urging good road 
building,’ remarked Mr. King. ‘‘But we are consistent in our in- 
consistency, even though it does appear that we are turning 
around now and ‘slapping them in the face,’ so to speak. 

“We never have known such a united demand as now for good 
roads, and there never has been such a united willingness to pay 
for improvement of roads as now,” he continued. “Even the old 
‘fogies’ are giving up to the economic demand, not pressure, and 
are voting their places and their farms to be in on road work. 

“Bond issues in strictly Memphis territory have carried or are 
certain to carry to provide not less than $150,000,000 for good 
roads, and this does not include Louisiana's activities. The State 
of Arkansas alone has $100,000,000 to spend for 8000 miles of 
fine roads. 

“One of the features now is the merging of interests to get main 
or trunk roads finished. There is less ‘dog-in-the-manger’ attitude 
than ever before, because it is realized that the trunk roads offer 
about the only means of relieving congested traffic and that relief 
must come.” 

The attention to main or trunk roads is of enormous importance 
in the immediate lower Mississippi Valley, because all the big 
transcontinental systems either touch or pass through the region. 
This is due to the fact that the only free wagonways across the 
Missisippi River below St. Louis are over the Harahan bridge at 
Memphis. Among the big highway systems converging at Mem- 
phis are the Bankhead, the Mississippi River Scenic, the Jefferson 
Davis, the Ozark Trails, the Muscle Shoals, the Shiloah Park, 
the Memphis-to-Bristol and several others of more local nature. 
but trunk lines of importance to the lower valley region. 


Transcontinental Highway to Pass Through Memphis. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 16—[Special.]—Another transcon- 
tinental highway will pass through Memphis, where already a 
score of big trunk lines converge, it is announced by the Pershing 
Way Organization, which has arranged the route to cross the 
Mississippi River over the free Memphis bridge. ‘The southern 
routing, just announced, is: Memphis to Little Rock and south to 
Alexandria, La.; thence to Bunkie, Opelousas and Lafayette and 
into New Orleans via New Iberia, Jeanerette, Franklin. Patter- 
son, Morgan City and Houma. 


$2,000,000 Contract Awarded for Florida Highways. 


Jacksonville, Fla., February 14—|[Special.|—-The State Road 
Department of Florida has accepted the alternate bid of James 
Y. Wilson, Ine., general contractor of Jacksonville for the con- 
struction of approximately 54 miles of grouted brick pavement, 16 
feet wide, on the State road between Jacksonville and Lake City, 
Fla. This is said to be the largest contract for brick-paved roads 
ever awarded in Florida and probably the largest in the South. 
The cost of this construction, including bridge building will ap- 
proximate $2,000,000. The Florida Road Department, in award- 
ing this contract, is a splendid evidence of enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness, and it will be a tremendous advertisement for the 
State. 

On some of the county roads in Florida there are longer 
stretches of brick pavements, but they are only 9 feet in width, 
while the new road will be 16 feet wide with concrete curbs on 
each side. The right-of-way for the road will be 66 feet through- 
out its entire length. Work on the right-of-way and grading along 
the entire stretch that is to be paved has been under way since 
January 1 of this year by the State convicts of Florida. Thus, 
the contractor will be enabled to begin the actual work of brick 
laying soon after the arrivel of the brick, which is expected to be 
within one month of the signing of the contract. 

The work will probably begin in Duval county at the end of 
the present brick paving, eight miles west of Jacksonville. It is 
possible, also, that work will begin at Baldwin extending east- 
ward in order to finish up the Duval county section as soon as 
possible. There is a very bad stretch of road from Baldwin west- 
ward and it is planned to get this section in preliminary shape 
by the convicts at the earliest possible moment so that the con- 
tractor can begin operation and have that section paved to 
Macclenny at least before the end of the 1920 construction season. 

An estimate of the number of bricks required to complete this 
whole contract places the figures at 21,000,000, with 50,000 
barrels of cement required for the grouting and the concrete 
curbs. Approximately 50 per cent of the cost of the entire werk 
is to be borne by the Federal Government and the balance by the 
State and counties jointly. 


Dixie Highway Dedication Arrangements. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., February 10—[Special.]—With the com 
mencement of work on the last uncompleted section of the Nash- 
ville-Chattanooga division of the Dixie Highway over Cumberland 
Mountain, and the certainty of the completion of the Dixie High- 
way between Cincinnati and Knoxville on the eastern division, 
the Dixie Highway Association has begun preparations for a big 
dedication to be held during the late summer or early fall of 1920, 
which will mark the opening of the highway to through travel from 
the North to the South. 

The Chicago Motor Club and automobile associations and motor 
clubs of Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, as 
well as the civic bodies which are directly interested in the open- 
ing up of the highway, have already started their preparations 
to participate in the dedicatory tour. The Chicago Motor Club 
has signed up over 200 cars to make the trip to the point of dedi- 
cation. They have arranged for the participation of Government 
trucks with demonstration wireless and telegraph outfits. In 
preparation for the dedication, Secretary V. D. L. Robinson will 
leave Chattanooga about February 16 for a tour of inspection over 
the entire route, covering first the highway in the States of Geor 
gia, Florida, North and South Carolina. 


Contract for 212 Miles of Tennessee Highways. 


Memphis, Tenn., February 16—[Special.]|—This year will be 
Tennessee's greatest in the building of improved highways. Con 
tracts have just been awarded for 212 miles of the 1053 miles of 
improved roads to be constructed on but three of the big high 
ways passing through the State, and there are older contracts 
now being executed for 624 additional miles. It is e&timated 
that the total cost of the three main lines will be $20,000,000. In 
Western Tennessee 170 miles have been constructed at a cost 
of $2,408,000. Carroll county recently let contracts for $400,000 
worth of good roads. Shelby county, of which Memphis is 
capital, has many miles already finished, and more is being added 
this year. 
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Samoset Mills Plans for Additions. 


Plans have been accepted for the Samoset Mills’ additions at 
Talladega, Ala. They provide for buildings and machinery re- 
ported to cost $1,000,000, J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., being 
the architect and engineer in charge. The company will erect a 
two-story 308x132-foot weave shed and equip it with 500 auto- 
matic looms. It will also erect a 184x116-foot building to be 
equipped for dyeing, an ell extension to connect with dyehouse and 
more than 100 operatives’ cottages. 


Another Interwoven Hosiery Mill Branch. 


From 500 to 1000 dozen pairs of cotton hosiery will be the 
daily capacity of a branch plant which the Interwoven Mills of 
New Brunswick, N. J., will establish at Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
The company has awarded contract for the erection of a one-story 
100x55-foot brick building costing $25,000 and ordered 200 knit- 
ting machines, probably to be driven by electric power. Alex- 
ander Merchant of New Brunswick is the architect and engineer. 


Adams-Spencer Spinning Mills’ Plans. 


An equipment of 6000 spindles, with accompanying machinery, 
will be installed by the Adams-Spencer Spinning Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., recently chartered with $300,000 capital. The mill site has 
been purchased and the machinery has been ordered, the product 
to be two-ply combed yarns in fine numbers. Officers have been 
elected as follows: President, W. H. Adams; vice-president, R. 
Harry Adams; secretary-treasurer, George R. Spencer. 


Plans for Priscilla Spinning Mill. 

An equipment of 25,000 spindles with electric-power drive will 
be installed for the Priscilla Spinn’ng Co., Gastonia, N. C., re- 
cently mentioned as chartered. This company will erect a steel 
building for its mill and J. H. Mayes of Charlotte is the engineer- 
architect in charge. Its capitalization is $1,500,000 and the plant 
machinery has been ordered. Charles D. Gray, W. M. Boyce and 
J. B. Boyd are the organizers. 


Newton Woolen Mills Organized. 

Kighteen hundred-mule spindles with electric-power drive, this 
$75,000 machinery having been ordered, will be installed by the 
Newton (N. ©.) Woolen Mills, recently mentioned as chartered. 
The company has organized with W. B. Bacon as president, and 
will erect a 150x54-foot building to be equipped for daily capacity 
of 2000 pounds of woolen yarns. 


Ronda Cotton Mills’ Announce Plans. 


An equipment of machinery costing $200,000 has been ordered 
for the Ronda (N. C.) Cotton Mills, recently organized with R. 
D. Grier as president. It will include 7000 spindles. with 300 
horse-power electric and steam-power plant. The building to be 
erected will be of brick. 310x84 feet. costing $50,000. 


Plans for Pickett Mills’ Addition. 

Machinery has been ordered for the addition to the Pickett Cot- 
ton Mills, High Point, N. C.. the new equipment to include 12,672 
spindles. It will be installed in a three-story 106x103-foot brick 
and concrete building which the company will erect. R. C. Biber- 
stein of Charlotte is the architect and engineer in charge. 


Silk Hosiery Mill for Gaffney. 


The Gaffney (S. C.) Knitting Mill has organized, secured build- 
ing and will install 55 knitters, 16 ribbers, 7 loopers, electric 
power, ete., for a daily capacity of 250 dozen pairs of silk hose. 


C. M. Smith is president and W. E. Peeler is general manager. 


Textile Mill Notes. 
J. A. Shinn, Sylacauga, Ala., plans to build a cotton mill. 
Charles T. Smith of Griffin, Ga.. will establish a knitting mill 
in Florida. 


An increase of capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 has been 
decided upon for the Pacolet (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 


The Berryton (Ga.) Hosiery Mills will expend $150,000 tp 
$250,000 for additions to include 2000-bale cotton warehouse anq 
2S cottages. 

A. R. McDaniel of Calhoun, Ga., may establish plant for knit. 
ting children’s hosiery. He is investigating the necessary equip- 
ment of machinery. 

Fight thousand new spindles will be added by the Valdese (y. 
C.) Manufacturing Co., mentioned recently as increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $300,000. 

An increase of capital from $1,800,000 to $5,500,000 ig ap. 
nounced for the Rosemary Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
damask, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Samuel Turner of Long Island, N. C.; J. L. Turner of Bast 
Monbo, N. C., and J. B. Hall of Statesville, N. C., have incorpo. 
rated the Rocky Face Spinning Co., Stony Point, N. ©., with 
$500,000 capital. 

Organization has been effected by the Spartanburg (S. ©) 
Underwear Mills, recently incorporated with $40,000 capital; D, 
O. Leonard, president and treasurer; A. W. Horton, vice-presi- 
dent; D. A. Snow, secretary. 

A three-story-and-basement brick mill-construction building ad- 
dition costing $100,000 will be erected by the Merrimack Manv- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of sheeting, Huntsville, Ala. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. of Atlanta and Boston are the architects- 
engineers. 

Organization has been effected by the Stowe Spinning Co.; Bel- 
mont, N. C., recently noted as chartered. This company is capi- 
talized at $600,000, and it will install 10,000 spindles. S. P. 
Stowe is president; W. B. Pruett, vice-president; R. S. Cox, 
secretary. 

A one-story 110x40-foot brick and wood building, with slag 
roof, will be erected for the Union Manufacturing Co.'s recently 
mentioned addition at Frederick, Md. It will cost $10,000, and 
will be equipped with 300 knitting machines driven by a 100 horse- 
power electric plant having belt drive. The daily capacity will be 
900 dozen pairs of hosiery. 


Can’t Get Enough Cotton Pickers Even at Big Prices. 


Yazoo City, Miss., February 13—[Special.]—A recent dispatch 
from Senatobia, Miss., says there are at least 2000 bales of cotton 
yet unpicked in the fields of that county; that planters are paying 
$3 a hundred pounds for pickers, but even at that price are 
unable to interest many of the negroes. In some localities the 
owners of the fields have abandoned attempts to gather the re- 
mainder of the crop. 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report of February 14, 1920, Col. Henry G. Hester. secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that the amount 
of cotton brought into sight during 197 days of the season was 
9,221,535 bales. an increase over the same period last year of 
839,164 bales. The exports were 4,107,926 bales, an increase of 
1.510.040 bales. The takings were, by Northern spinners, 1,6%6.- 
717 bales, an increase of 202,901 bales: by 
“866,923 bales. a decrease of 135,881 bales. 


Southern spinners. 


Irrigated Cotton Acreage on the Increase. 


El Paso, Tex., February 14—[Special.]—An enormous increase 
of cotton acreage under the irrigation system of the Elephant 
Butte reclamation project is assured for this year, according to 
the statements of farmers who attended the recent annual meeting 
of the operation and maintenance department of the big enterprise 
held here. It is estimated that on the American side of the Rio 
Grande fully 20,000 acres will be devoted to growing cotton this 
year, as compared with 1500 acres last year. 

L. M. Lawson, project manager, reported that during the yeat 
1919 a total of 74,000 acres of land on the United States side of 
the Rio Grande had been irrigated by the Elephant Butte’ system. 
as compared with 64.000 in 1918. The value of the crops raised 
by the 2500 farmers during the past year was declared to be about 
$4.000,000. Alfalfa and wheat were the principal products. 

It is planned to increase the total irrigated acreage during 1920 
to 85.000, not including the Mexican lands watered. which total 
15.000 additional acres. 
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RAILROADS 


Double Track Would Relieve Car Shortage. 

Whitesburg, Ky., February 16—[Special.]—The car shortage 
over the Louisville & Nashville Railroad into the Elkhorn and 
Hazard fields of Eastern Kentucky is given as an inability of the 
road to move trains over its single line into the rapidly develop- 
ing coal regions, and the coal operators are now urging that the 
road officials get together and double track its entire line east 
of Jackson, Ky., or between Jackson and McRoberts, the terminus 
of the road in the heart of the Elkhorn field, a distance of 108 
miles. 

Yoal operators who insist that this is imperative say that de- 
velopments have just fairly started in the two important fields, 
that the coal production has been almost doubled within the past 
year—with plans now being made to easily double up in the 
production within the next 12 months. At this time several new 
fields are being but partially opened, coal shipments having not 
yet started, while many of the old operating companies plan— 
in fact would like to make—increases, but with the present car 
supply so inadequate find it out of the question to undertake 
expansion. 

Owing to the efforts on the part of coal operators it is believed 
the Louisville & Nashville will be double tracked this year. For 
sometime, it is said, the railroad heads have thought seriously 
that it would ultimately become imperative to double track their 
rad. Plans are now in the making looking toward that end. 
It is believed the work will be arranged and start at once, the 
only solution to relief. 


Elkin & Allegheny Railroad to Be Completed. 


The Elkin & Allegheny Railroad Co. is being reorganized, and 
it is intended to complete the road as proposed, from Elkin to 
Boone, N. C., 75 miles, via Roaring Gap, Sparta and Jefferson. 
It is further proposed to develop a water-power and operate the 
entire line by electricity. At present there are 16 miles of rail- 
road in operation from Elkin to Doughton, N. C., and for several 
miles beyond the latter point the proposed line has been graded 
for four miles out of ten miles up the slopes of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Connection is to be made at Boone with the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad. 

It is stated that the line now in operation is more than paying 
expenses, and traffic is increasing’ every week. The three counties 
beyond the Blue Ridge, viz.. Allegheny, Ashe and Watauga. are 
heavily timbered with some of the best grades of hardwood to be 
found in North Carolina, and there are a number of valuable 
water-powers as yet undeveloped, perhaps, it is said, more than 
can be found in an equal area in this country. Besides, the coun- 
try is very fertile, and the company expects the line to become a 
vital factor in the development of this region. 

H. G. Chatham of Winston-Salem, N. C., is president; R. A. 
Doughton, J. C. Smoot, C. B. Penny and G. T. Roth. vice-jresi- 
dents; Alex. Chatham, treasurer and general manager; R. T. 
Chatham, secretary. and G. T. Roth, chief engineer. 


B. & O. and Bethlehem Steel Buy a Line. 


The Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad, 48 miles long from 
Morgantown to Morgantown and Kingwood Junction, all in West 
Virginia, has been sold to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, according to a report from Mor- 
gantown, which says the deal has been announced there. The road 
connects with the Baltimore & Ohio at each end, and it will enable 
that system to run its own trains directly to extensive coal prop- 
erties bought last fall by the Bethlehem company from the Elkins 
interests to assure itself of an ample supply of coal for its plants 
at Sparrows Point, Md., and South Bethlehem, Pa. In this con- 
nection it is reported that an order has been placed for 1000 hop- 
hr coal ears for hauling the coal. 


Belt Line to Develop Industries. 


_ The Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., has organized its belt 
line railroad committee with W. FE. Markwalter, chairman, and 
Plans to develop the railroad idea so as to make sites available 


o mannfacturing enterprises which are seeking locations at 
aOR. 





Rumor of Big Merger Denied. 


Current press dispatches printed in Southern newspapers state 
that it has been rumored in railroad circles in connection with the 
proposed return of the roads to their owners that the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad would be 
merged and operated as one system and under one management. 

This report aroused considerable interest by its plausibility. 
not only because the Coast Line has long controlled the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, but because of advantages which might be ex 
pected to result from the establishment of a through line from the 
Cincinnati traffic district to the Southeastern Atlantic ports, but 
Mr. Henry Walters, chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line, in reply 
to an inquiry, has wired the MANUFACTURERS RECORD positively 
denying the rumor as follows: 

“Absolutely no foundation of any kind for report that Atlantic 
Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville would be operated as one 
system.” 


Official Changes. 


J. M. Kurn, who has been general manager, has been elected 
president of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad, succeeding FE. 
N. Brown, who is to be chairman of the board only. C. W. Hil- 
liard will be second vice-president in charge of finances, having re 
signed as treasurer. 

B. L. Bugg has been elected president; J. L. Edwards, vice- 
president; A. V. B. Gilbert, secretary, and W. E. Paschall, treas- 
urer, of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, to assume 
the duties of their positions when the road is returned to its own- 
ers, perhaps March 1. Mr. Bugg is at present general manager. 

B. F. Bush will again assume the duties of president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad upon the return of the property to its own- 
ers. He is at present regional director of the Southwestern region 
for the Railroad Administration. 


Wheeling, Ohio & Eastern a New Line. 


According to a report published at Wheeling, W. Va., plans 
have been made and arrangements completed to begin construction 
of the proposed Wheeling, Ohio & Eastern Railroad, to run from 
Wheeling via Majorsville, W. Va., and Waynesburg, Pa., to Rice's 
Landing, on the Monongahela River in Pennsylvania, a distance of 
58 miles, Majorsville being about 20 miles from Wheeling. Thomas 
H. Swartz, who, with others, is backing the plan, is reported say- 
ing that construction will begin not later than April 1. The line 
is to be of standard gauge, and is to connect at Wheeling with the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ‘Railroad. 





New Equipment. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has ordered five loco- 
motives of the 2-8-2 type from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Philadelphia, and the Interstate Railroad has ordered one engine. 
a 2-8-0, from the same works 

Virginian Railway is reported in the market for 1000 steel coa! 
cars. 

Florida East Coast Railway is reported in the market for twe 
switching locomotives, six-wheelers. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is getting prices. it is stated. on 
from 25 to 50 caboose cars. 


Will Make Improvements. 


A committee appointed by the Washington & Lincolnton Rail- 
road Co., Lincolnton, Ga., has reported in favor of issuing $100,000 
of preferred stock, the proceeds to be used for equipment, ties. 
rails and drainage. The report was adopted and a meeting of 
stockholders will consider the plan, which, it is expected, will be 
approved. J. R. Dyson is president, and A. S. Holeomb, manager, 
of the road. 


Now President for Piedmont & —— 


Z. V. Taylor, president of the Southern Public Utilities Co., has 
also been elected president of the Piedmont & Northern Railroad 
to succeed E. Thomason, resigned, according to a report from 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Taylor is to take charge of the road when 
He has been vice-president 


the lines are returned to their owners. 
for some time. 
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EXPLANATORY. 
The MANUFACTURERS RecorpD seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. 
value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


Further facts of news 


DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorRD is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 


organized in the South and Southwest. 


It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. 


The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 





Airplane Plants, Stations, Etc. 
Va., Lynchburg— Airplane Repair Shop.— 
Lynchburg Air Service Corp. chartered ; capi- 
tal $25,000; L. A. Myers, Prest.; Wm. T. 
Macleod, Secy.; Adrain W. Grave. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 


Ga., Greensboro.—Green County Commrs., 
Greensboro, Ga., and Putnam County Com- 
missioners, Eatonton, Ga.; construct steel 


and concrete bridge over Oconee River at. 
Reid's Ferry on Greensboro and Eatonton 
road; Federal-Aid Project No. 67, Contract 
No. 1; 176,003 Ibs, structural steel ; 83x808 Ibs. 
reinforcing steel; 913.62 ecu. yds. concrete; 


134.66 sq. yds. bituminous pavement; Green 
County Commrs.; construct bridge over Rich- 
land Creek on Greensboro and Eatonton 
road; Federal-Aid Project No. 67, Contract 
No. 3; 68.8 cu. yds. excavation; 972.1 Ibs. 
reinforcing steel; 8325 ft. lumber; 1515 pipe 
and fittings; bids until Mch. 10; Mitcham & 
Wright, Project Engrs., 712 Flatiron Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Supersedes recent item. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Ga., Hawkinsville. — Pulaski County Com- 
mission Roads and Revenues, Morgan Thomp- 
son, Chrmn.; erect concrete and steel bridge ; 
$180,000; bids until Mch. 2; Garrett & Slack, 
Engrs., Bell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

La., Lake Charles.—City; construct 60-ft. 
concrete bridge on Ryan St/ across Pithon 
Coulee ; $14,985.64; Haynes-Mitchell Co., Contr., 
Jasper, Tex. 

Ss. €., Charleston.—Charleston County Com- 
missioners, Charleston, S. C.: Williamsburg 
County Commrs., ingstree, S. C., and Berke 
ley County Commrs., Moncks Corner, 8. C.; 
propose to construct bridge across Santee 
River at Murray's Ferry; 200 ft. long; 7 mi. 
causeway; vote on $500,000 bonds. 


Canning and Packing Plants. 

Fla., Dade City. — Bellavista Packing Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $30,000; Jno. Costakis, Prest. ; 
M. Daglis, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Panama City.—Panama City Sea Food 
Co. ineptd.; capital $150,000; Carl S. Russ, 
Irest.; S. A. Ogburn, Secy.-Treas. 

Md., Rhodesdale.—Winfield, Webster & Co.: 


rebuild burned cannery and warehouses; 
loss $100,000. 
Md., Leonardtown.—Williams Cannery; re- 


build burned plant. 

N. ¢., Badin.—Badin Motor Co., W. T. Sur- 
ratt, Mer.: erect 1 or 2-story 100x50-ft. build- 
ing: install syrup equipment and can-closing 


mehy.: mfre. soda-fountain syrups; bids for 
building and mchy. until Mech. 1. Supersedes 
recent item. (See Machinery Wanted— 


Syrup Machinery ; Can-Closing Machinery.) 


Clayworking Plants. 


Ga., Cairo—Bricks, ete.—Cairo Brick Co. or- | 


Griner ; estab- 
15,000 
mfre. 


ganized: M. S. Stewart, C. E. 
lish plant; daily capacity 
bricks; mechy. ordered ; 
pipe. 


also culvert 


La., Willowbrook—Bricks, ete.—Willowbrook | 


We appreciate baving our | 


finished | 


| W. Va., Ivaton.—Ivy Branch Coal Co. J 

W. Moore, Prest., Union Trust Bldyz., 
| ton, W. Va.; capital 
to $100,000. 


Charles 


increased from $50.00 


W. Va., Lester. — Neale Coal Co. ineptd,: 
capital $25,000; E. L. Bowling, E. V. Neale; 


both Lester ; A. M. Herndon, Goodwill, W., Va, 

W. Va., Morgantown.—Hickman-Miller Cog} 
Co. ineptd.; capital $76,000; Frank E. Tuit, 
’aul B. Hickman, Charles A. Tuit; all Pair. 
mont, W. Va. 

W. Va., Stonewall. — Dearborn 
incptd.; capital $125,000; J. Wade 
wood, W. Va.; H. M. Hall, G. F 
| both Chicago, Il. 

W. Va., Wellsburg—Cross Creek Coal (Co 
| ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. J. Arnold, J. §, 
Liggett ; both Wellsburg; J. J. Walker, Fol 
lansbee, W. Va. 


Coal Co, 
sell, Bell- 
Stahmer; 


Brick & Tile Co.. Blanchard, La., organized; | 


capital $106,000: F. M. Brown, Prest. and Gen. 
Megr.; A. J. Kautz, Supt.: both 
$60,000 =mill-construction 

bids until Apr. 15; 


erect building: 9 


kilns, dryers: install brick 


and tile mchy; daily capacity 100,000 building | 


bricks and drain tile; A. J. 
Engr. Lately noted ineptd. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Shovel; Cars; Rails; Electric-light 
Outfit ; Hoist Cable; Gas Burners, Pipes.) 


Kautz, Conslt. 


N. C., Charlotte—Bricks, ete—Clay Securi- 
ties Co. ineptd.: capital $100,000; W. R. Talia- 
ferro, A. II. Morson; 

W. Va., Kenilworth — Fire Bricks. — Globe 
Brick Co., Box 765, East Liverpool, O., or- 
ganized ; Fred G. Portro, Prest.-Mgr.; J. Wess 
Portro, Secy.-Treas.; erect 50x40-ft- and 340x 
40-ft. fireproof buildings ; install 2 dry presses, 
dry pans, electric motors, ete.; daily capacity 
40,000 dry-press fire bricks. (Supersedes re- 
cent item.) 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 

Ala., sirmingham.—Henri Neny 

Sossong, Carnegie, Pa.; reported 
eoal mine in Cahaba field. 


and Leo 
to develop 


Ga., Savannah—Coal Tipple.—Taggart Coal 
Co.; build additional coal tipple; 
foundation; daily loading capacity 2000 tons; 
contract awarded. 

Ky., Blacky.—Blacky Coal Corp. ; 
capital from $40,000 to $75,000. 


increased 


Blanchard: | 


mfre. bricks, tiles, ete. | 


concrete | 


Concrete and Cement Plants. 

Ala., Demopolis — Portland Cement. — Gulf 
States Portland Cement Co., Geo. P. Dieck- 
mann, Gen. Mgr. ; increase daily capacity from 
1500 to 5000 bbls. cement. 

Fla., Miami—Concrete Blocks, ete.—Jno. C, 
Brown, Sub-station No. 3; plans to mfr, 
| concrete blocks and bricks. (See Machinery 
| Wanted—-Concrete Machinery.) 

Ga., Atlanta—Cement.—Empire 
| Limestone Co., L, 
large plant. 

W. Va., Charleston—Cement Blocks.—Hough- 
ton Cement Block Co.; increased capital from 
$10,000 to $50,000, 

W. Va., St. Albans—Bituconcrete.—Railway 
situconcrete Co. ineptd.: capital $100,0M: 
| H. K. Stephens, H. A. Henderson: both St 
Albans; 8. D. Goldberg, Chicago, Ill. 


Cement & 
D. Oglesby, Gen. Mer. ; en- 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 
Ark., Howell.—Howell Mercantile & Gin Co.; 
| erect 75x30-ft. building; install mchy total 
cost $10,000: daily capacity 30 bales cotton; 
Continental Gin Co., Archt. and Mchy. Contr 
Memphis, Tenn. (Lately noted rebuild burned 
ginnery.) 


Ga., Savannah. — Stewart-Morehead Co.; 
| erect high density cotton compress and ware 
| houses. 


Ky., Harlan.—Harlan Superior Coal Co.; in- | 


ereased capital from $35,000 to $50,000. 

Ky., Harlan.—Paris Coal Co. ineptd.; capi- 
tal $10,000; Charles McCoy, J. M. Gregory, A. 
M. Gregory. 

Ky., Middlesboro—Chase Coal Co. ineptd.; 
C. H. Chase, Amanda Chase, Fred Lauffer. 

Ky., Molus.—Vinson-Kolb Coal Co. ineptd.; 
Guy Vinson, Conrad Kolb, C. C. Mathis. 


Ky., Providence.—Inter-Change Coal Co. in- 


corporated ; capital $10,000; Justin Trader, 
Leslie Herron, Than Rice. 

Tex., Bastrop.— Consumers’ Lignite Fuel 
Co. organized: L. S. Johnson, Prest.; H. M. 
Handshy. V.-P.-Mgr.: J. T. Crysup, Seey. 
Treas.; develop 649 acres; Hl. M. Handshy, 


Constr.-Ener. noted eapital 


$50,000. ) 


(Lately ineptd., 
Tex.. Rockdale.—Hicks Coal Co. 
eapital $30,000; P. H. Wissinger, J. P. 

8. D. Yoakum. 


W. Va., Huntington.—U. S. 


ineptd.: 
Sparks, 


Block Coal Co.; 


| increased capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Compress Co. 
Fink, Gerald 


Miss., Clarksdale.—Planters’ 
ineptd.: capital $500,000; Jake 
Fitzgerald, Geo. F. Maynard, 

N. C., Alliance.—Alliance Gin Co. organized; 
capital $10,000: J. A. Tingle, Prest.; Rawls & 
Tingle, Mgrs.: erect building: A. W. Weather 


ington, Constr. Engr., Grants, N. C. (Lately 
noted ineptd.) 

N. C.. Rutherfordton.—Rutherfordton Gin & 
Oil Co. organized: erect cotton gin; install 
t No. 70 steel gins: Murray Co., Contr., At 
lanta, Ga. (Lately noted ineptd.) 

S. C., Taylors —Chas. Hammett. Vance W 


Crowder ; erect air blast, four 80-saw gcinnery; 
electric power. 


Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 


S. C.. Greenville—T. J. Martin, Anderson 
S. C.: erect oil mill. 
| S.C. Spartanburg.—Caldwell & Co.. Ralph 
M. * Caldwell, Secy.-Mgr.; replace 120x4(-t. 


roof; mill-construction building ; install seed 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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cleaning, linters, ete., mchy.; cottonseed oil, 
meal and hulls. (Lately noted rebuild burned 
plant.) 


Drainage Systems. 

Fla., Naples.—Naples Drainage Supvrs. ; con- 
struct 25,625 lin. ft. drainage canal, width of 
bottom 16 ft., containing 115,600 cu. yds.; bids 
until Feb. 20; J. A. Davidson & Son, Engrs., 
Fort Myers, Fla. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Drainage System.) 

Fla., Sanford.—Seminole County Commrs., 
E. A. Douglas, Clk.; construct ditches in Jes- 
sup Drainage Dist.; $26,000 bonds; F. T. 
Williams, Engr. 

Miss., Nolly Springs.—Byhalia and Northern 
Mississippi Drainage Dist. Commrs., Albert 
Myers; reclaim 5000 acres; starts at Byhalia 
and empties into Pigeon Roost Creek ; $50,000. 

Miss., Louisville—Tallahaga Drainage Dist., 
Winston County, W. E. Bennett, Secy.; one 
main and 4 laterals; total length, 17.74 mi.; 
821,099 cu. yds. excavation; 210.4 acres clear- 
ing for right-of-way; reclaim 12,538 acres; 
F. A. Livingston, Engr.; Winston 
Co., Contr. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Miss., 
Lake Drainage Dist. Commrs., R. 


Marks. — Quitman County, Newsum 
T. McPher- 


son, Secy.; construct lateral ditches C and D; | 
690,000 cu. yds., 14-26-ft. bottom; 10 mi. levee; | 
50,000 cu. yds., 4ft. crown, 2 to 1 side slopes; | 


400 lin. ft. pipe, with floodgates; bids until 
Mch. 11; Southern Engineering Co., Engr., 
Clarksdale, Miss. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Drainage System.) 

Tenn., Somerville—Beaver Dam Drainage 
Dist. Commrs., J. A. Phillips, Commr., Arling- 
ton, Tenn. ; reclaim 7500 acres; 14 mi. canal; 
$91,000. 

Tenn., Somerville.—Fayette County Drain- 
age Commrs., Frank Bragg, Memphis; reclaim 
4000 acres land; 10 mi. canal ; $60,000. 


Electric Plants. 


Dredging | 


| 





er Co., E. S. Grant, Secy.-Treas.; construct 
$15.00 transformer station; install 15-mi. 
transmission system. (Lately noted con- 
templated. ) 

Mo., Leadwood.—St. Joseph Lead Co., 61 
Broadway, New York; build 1-story rein- 
forced concrete, steel power-house ; reinforced 


coucrete flooring, concrete foundation; Stone 
& Webster, Contrs., 120 Broadway, New York. 


Mo., Richland.—Richland Light & Power 
Co., E. R. Woodward, Prest.-Treas.-Engr. ; 
install 42 to 60 K. W., 3-phase, 60-cyele, 2300- 
volt belted alternators, and 60 to 75 H. P. 


fuel-oil engine. Lately noted contemplated. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Alternators; En- 


Transmission 
Iee Plant.) 


gines: Tanks: Equipment ; 


Transformers, etc.; 


Mo., Unionville-—Board Public Works, M. 


Flynn, Supt.; contemplates installation boil- | 


ers and street-lighting system; rebuild elec- 
trie lines. 


Mo., Windsor.—Windsor Light & Power Co., 
R. EF. Williams, Secy.-Mgr.; contemplates 
changing plant to alternating current and ex- 
tending transmission lines. 


N. C., Atkinson.—Atkinson Power & Light 
Co. organized; L. M. Thompson, Engr., Secy. 
and Gen. Mgr., Montague., N. C.; install $10,- 
000 transmission system. Lately noted ineptd. 


(See Machinery Wanted — Generating Sets, 
Motors, Wiring. 
N. C., Kinston.—Caswell Training School, 


W. F. Beach, Steward, construct power-house, 
pipe tunnels, etc.; J. A. Salter, State Archt., 
Raleigh, N. C.; R. L. Blalock, Gen. Contr., 
Kinston. 


N. C., Lexington.—Georgia-Alabama Power 
Co.; increased capital from $3,000,000 to %,- 
000,000. 

Okla., Claremore, — City, H. F. 
Mgr. light and water dept.; plans 
tion 312 K. V. A. generating unit in 


Sprangel, 
installa- 
electric 


| plant. 


Ark., Little Rock.—Arkansas Light & Power 


Co.; construct Gibson Substation-Almyra 
transmission line. 

Ark., Magnolia.—Consumers’ 
Co. organized: purchased 
Power Co., ineluding 15 mi. wire and poles 
transmission lines to MeNeill and Waldo; 
rebuild plant: install mehy. at ice, light and 
water plants. 

Ark., Tillar.—Tillar Light & Power Co. ; con- 
struct electric-light plant. 

Ky., Whitesburg.—H. W. Daniel ; $10,000 elec- 
tric-light plant improvements. 

La., Vinton.—City ; vote Mch. 16 on $90,000 
bonds to purchase Vinton Water, Light & 
Power Co. Address The Mayor. 

Miss., Brooksville——Town, J. N. MeMorries, 
Clerk; improve light and water 
veted $10,000 bonds. 

Miss., Crystal Springs.—City ; improve elee 
tric-light system ; $15,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. 


Ice & Light 


systems ; 


improve light and 
plants; erect brick building; install 
and superheater, stack, economizer, 
stoker, boiler-feed pump, 160 I. H. P. unaflow 


Miss., Starkville.—City ; 
water 


boiler 


engine, two 100 K. W. generators, switch 
board and air compressor; bids until Feb. 
18; Williams & Lebby, Engrs., Yazoo City, 
Miss. Previously noted voted $55,000 bonds. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Electrical Equip 
ment.) 

Mo., Galt—Galt Light & Power Co., D. HW. 


Clark, Prest.: construct $10,000 plant; 75 H. 
P. Lately noted. (See Machinery Wanted— 

Transmission Equipment; Transformers.) 
Mo., Lathrop.—Lathrop Light, Heat & Pow 


Arkansas Light & | 


Okla., Crowder.—Crowder Light Co. ineptd. : 
-apital $5000; A. Boiles, Secy.-Mgr.; plans in- 
stallation 15 H. P. engine and generator. 


S. C., Bamberg.—Commrs. Public Works, J. 
G. Black, Supt.-Engr.: construct  75x5)-ft. 
brick and concrete building; $40,000: install 
125 K, V. A., 3-phase, belt-driven generator ; 
J. B. MeCrary Co., Engr.-Contr., Atlanta. 
Ga Lately noted contemplated. (See Ma- 


chinery Wanted—Generators, ete. 
electric- 
vote 


S. C., Prosperity.—City ; construct 
instal] electrie lights: 


Address The Mayor. 


power line: on 
$35,000 bonds. 

Tex., Abilene.—Abilene Gas & Electric Co:. 
erect $110,000 central station: W. C. Hedrick 


Construction Co., Contr., Southwestern Life 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Tex., Admiral. — McEwen Mfg. Co.; erect 


$18,000 power-house. 
Power & 
$10,000 to 


Electric 
from 


Tex.. Caldwell.—Caldwell 
Ice Co.; capital 
$40,000. 

Tex., La La Porte Water. 
Ice Co, organized : capital $13,000; P. J. 
fer, V.-Prest. and Mer.: construct 
4#3x20-ft. frame building; inside weatherboard : 
for power-house: $33,000; 
transmission line; = 2.3 
Ever. Lately noted ineptd. 

Wanted—Poles: Wire: In 
Alternator Exciter.) 


increased 


Light & 
Pfeif 
10x 


Torte 
Gen, 


outside steel roof 


construct 9-mi. 100 
P. J. Pfeiffer, 
‘See Machinery 
Pins: 


sulators ; and 


W. Va., Charleston.—Mountain State Elec- 
tric Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; H. R. Sapp, 
k. S. White, Fred O. Blue. 


W. Va., Elkins.—City;: install electric-light 
water and sewer systems; construct paving 
and city hall: $500,000; Roberts Engineering 
| Co., Conslt. Engr., Charleston, W. Va. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Fertilizer Factories. 


Ss. C., Greenwood.—Welch-Stepp Constr. Co. 
organized; W. M. Welch, Prest.-Treas.: erect 
208x100-ft. concrete and mill-construction fer- 


tilizer plant 
bagging mehy.; 


noted ineptd.) 


building ; 
total 


install unloading and 


cost $25,000 (Lately 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 
Ky., Stephensport.—Stephensport Mill & Ble- 
vator Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Rk. L. Kd- 
mond, L. J. Perkins, Claude Mercer. 


Md., Easton.—Easton Milling Co., Geo. L. 
Bartlett, Prest.; erect 15,000-bu. wheat ele- 
vator ; fireproof ; tile construction ; $4000; bids 


until July 1; 
wheat 


install conveyors and elevators; 
(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Hickory.—Horseford Milling Co., R. 
M. Pitts & Son, Proprs.; erect 80x50-ft. brick 
building ; $15,000; install $20,000 mchy.; daily 
capacity 100 bbls, flour; Q. E. Herman, Archt., 


storage. 


Hickory; Anglo-American Mill Co., Mehy. 
Contr., Owensboro, Ky. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

Okla., Guthrie-—Guthrie Mill & Elevator 
Co., H. C. Krentz, Gen. Mgr.; increase daily 
eapacity flour mill from 1200 to 1600 bbls.; 
erect 300-bb1l. corn plant. 

Tenn., Columbia. — Ashwood Roller Mills 
incptd.; capital $60,000: E. S. Morgan. Thos. 


Parker. 
Beaumont.—Texas 
W. and A. 


G. Napier, C. A. 
Tex., 
capital $31,000; FE. 
Silvernail. 


Grain Co. ineptd.; 
H. Boyt. W. H. 
Hlouston.—R, S 
Robert I. organize 
grain elevator: install 600- 
plans establishing flour mill 
Finney.—Harvest Queen Mills, Plain- 
view, Tex.; erect 7000 bu. grain elevator: re- 
inforced concrete; Burrell Engineering Co., 
Engr.-Contr., Security Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Houston Mill & Dlevator 
500,000-bu. grain elevater and 3000 
tank: reinforced concrete; Bur- 
Co., Engr.-Contr., Security 
Mo. 


Tex., 
Niels 
company : 
ft. 


Sterling, 
Cohen ; 


rest. ; 
Espersen 
erect 
conveyor ; 


Tex., 


Tex., Houston. — 


Co.; erect 
bbl. storage 
rell Engineering 
Bldg., Kansas City, 
Tex., Lider.—Harvest Queen Mills, Plain 
view, Tex.; erect 7000-bu. grain elevator, re- 
inforced concrete; Burrell Engineering 
Engr.-Contr., City, Mo. (Previously 
noted.) 


Co., 


Kansas 


Tex., Plainview. Harvest Queen Mills; 
erect 225,%0-bu. grain elevator; reinforced 


concrete ; Burrell Engineering Co., Engr.-Con- 
tractor, Security Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Previously noted.) 
Yoakum.—Yoakum Mill & Elevator Co., 
White, Mgr.; erect 3-story 100x50-ft. re 
and hollow-tile mill 
$14,000: 2-story 75x25-ft. frame 
$3000 : 
corrugated-iron hay 
flour-mill mehy 
flour, wheat by-prod 
Harrington & Son, 
Jno. McKinney, 
both 


Tex., 
F. I 


inforeed-concrete 


> 
eXten 
and cor 
125x75-ft 
$5000 : 


corn 


sion, 
rugated-iron sheller-house, 
barn, 


$2000 


frame and 


ordered $20,006 
shelling plant: wheat 
cornmeal, ete.: L. W. 
San Antonio, Tex 


F. O. Crawford, Contr. ;: 


nets, 
Archts., 
Engr. : Yoakum 
(Supersedes item.) 

Va., 
he 


eapacity 


recent 
Royal 


Prest 


Kings Flour Mills Co., 
Mer 


Front 


King, and Gen, increase 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 

Ala., Birmingham — Strnetural Steet. — Bir- 
mingham Steel Corp. ; contemplates additional 
facilities for mfg. ship and other steel shapes ; 
plans tentative: no definite statement ready 

Ala., 
Cowan-Alford Boring 
capital $5000: ¢. A. 
Cowan, V.-P.: W. V. 


toring Machines 
Machine Co. ineptd 
Perry, Prest.: W. M. 
Alford, Secy-Treas 


sirmingham — 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Ala., Tuscaloosa — Machine Shops.—Clayton 
Strickland ; erect machine shops. 

Ky., Louisville—Sanitary Supplies.—Colum- 
bia Sanitary Mfg. Co.; increased capital from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


Ky., Louisville—Stoves—O. K. Stove & 
Range Co., 1509 S. Brook St.; erect addition ; 
1 story; 60x200 ft.; Morrison & Bennett, 
Contrs., 1813 W. Oak St. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

Ky., Louisville — Bedding Machinery. — 


Franke-Hicks Bedding Machine Co., 773 E. 
Main St., organized; Theo. F. 
Mer.; Walter D. Franke, Secy.; has building ; 
install lathes, drill presses, iron and wood- 
working machinery; purchased. 
noted ineptd., capital $6000.) 

Md., Baltimore—Vales, etc.—Baltimore Valve 
Co. organized ; capital $250,000; Alan P. Smith, 


| 
} 


Francis M. and M. E. Harrell, E. L. Cant- 


well. 

Louisiana. — Louisiana Central Petroleum 
Corp. chartered; capital 
Rogers, L. A. Irwin, Wm. C. 
Wilmington, Del. 

La., Lake Charles—Oil Station.—Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Houston, Tex. ; 


Singer; all 


| 30-ft. corrugated iron oil station building and 


Hicks, Prest.- | 


concrete foundations for 3 storage 


storage tanks; grade site; 


fences, driveways, garage and smaller build- 


| ings; total cost $10,000. 


(Lately | 
| bbls. 


| ete. 5 


La., Minden — Refinery. — Morris Refining 
Co.; build first unit of 3-unit refinery; 2000 
daily capacity each; gasoline, kerosene, 
Mid-Continent Construction Co., Contr., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


La., Shreveport.—McIntyre Petroleum Co. 
ineptd.; capital $200,000; Robert McIntyre, 
Prest.; Jno. G. Dawson, Secy.-Treas., El 


| Paso, Tex. 


Prest.; Jas. H. Preston, V.-P.; Ferdinand | 
Rob, Gen. Mgr.; erect $50,000 building for 
initial plant unit; install mchy. to mfre. 
valves and builders’ hardware. : 

Mo., St. Louis — Refrigerators. — Harry L. 


Hussman Refrigerator & Supply Co.; enlarge 
plant; unit to cover 2 acres floor space ; mfre. 
refrigerator system for grocery stores, meat- 
shops, ect. 

N. C., Wilmington—Septic Tanks.—Sanitary 
Equipment & Construction Co. ineptd.; capi- 
tal $100,000; C. R. Humphreys, G. W. Gillette, 
Clyde Harine. 


Okla., Enid—Foundry Products.—Oklahoma 
Foundry Products Co. ineptd.; capital $85,000 ; 
T. M. Ragan, J. Burke. 

Okla., Morris— Electric Inventions. — Great 
Western Electric Co. ineptd.; capital $250,000 ; 
mfre, electric inventions, 

Tenn., Jackson—Sawmill Fixtures.—South- 
ern Supply Co.; increased capital from $99, 
000 to $150,000. 

Va., Richmond—Stoves.—Cameron Stove Co. ; 
erect foundry; has plans; E. L. Bass Bros., 
Contr., 1708 Bainbridge St. 

W. Va., Charleston—Foundry 
Central Foundry & 
capital $500,000 ; 
Payne; both 
Nitro, W. Va. 


Products.— 
Equipment Co. ineptd. ; 
Walter T. Chatfield, W. D. 
Charleston: John Shaw 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 


Ark., Texarkana.—Four States Oil & Leas- 
ing Syndicate organized; capital $100,000; J. 
CC. MeCreary, Trustee; H. F. Perkins, Secy.; 
develop in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 


Fla., ‘Tallahassee—Gas Plant.—City, A. H. 
Williams, Clk.; erect water gas plant; in- 
stall 500 K. W. steam turbine, 2 condensers, 


two 225 H. P. water-tube boilers, feed pumps, 
spray cooling system, 10,000 cu. ft. per hour 
generator, carburetor, hydraulic seal, 
and oil-storage tanks, piping, pumps, gauges, 
ete.; bids until Mch, 10; Mees & Mees, Conslt. 
Engrs., 310 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Gas Plants.) 


Co. 


gas 


Ky., Covington. — Indianola ineptd. ; 


La., Shreveport — Pipe Lines, ete. — Shreve- 
port Producing & Refining Co., Bradford 
Hearn, Asst. Secy., 522 Edwards St.; contem- 
plates 50 mi. 3 or 4-in. pipe; daily capacity 


pumping station 5000 to 10,000 bbls.; H. B. 
| Watkins, Jr., Engr., 522 Edwards St. (Lately 
noted.) 

La., Shreveport. — Louisiana State Lease 





Rall, 


| by-products ; 


capital $250,000; Ben B. and Chas. B. Poyntz, | 


D. C. Lee. 

Ky., Lexington — Gasoline 
Oil Corp., Fred J. Miles, Gen. Mgr.; erect 
ecasinghead gasoline plant. 

Ky., Louisa. — Richmond Drilling Co. 
ineptd.; eapital $15,000; J. L. Richmond, Lee 
M. Henry, F. D. Harmon. 

Ky., Louisville — Refinery. — Dixie Belle Re- 


Plant. — Swiss | 


fining Co., H. G. Murphy, V.-P. and Mgr., 
1606 Inter-Southern Bldg.; erect $250,000 re- | 


finery; bids until March 1; B. E. Lindsly, 
IFmer., 1606 Inter-Southern Bldg. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Oil-refinery Machinery.) 

Illinois, Texas 


Ky., Paducah.—Kentucky, 


Oi} & Mineral Co. 


ineptd.; capital $110,000; | 


Syndicate ineptd.; capital $100,000; D. W. 
3ird, Prest.; I. S. Bluestein, Secy.-Treas. 


La., Shreveport.—Homer Central Oil Co. 
ineptd.; capital $300,000; Wm. C. Hale, 


Prest., New Orleans; E. J. Murdock, Secy., 
Shreveport. 


$1,500,000; M. L. | 


construct 50x | 


tanks; | tees 
$5000: Knapp & East, Contrs., Lake Charles; | “'°Y® 


| purchased build | 


| 





incptd.; capital $25,000; Boyd E. and J. Lee 
Honnor, John Koblegard. 

W. Va., Parkersburg—Shawmut Oil (Co, 
ineptd.; capital $3,000,000; A. BE. Kenney, J, 
I’. Griffen, H. B. Dodge. 


Hydro-Electric Plants. 


Mo., Double Springs.—Mountain Grov« 
& Power Co., E. J. Green, V.-P., Mountain 
Mo.; proposes to build hydro-electric 
plant, including 750-ft. dam, power-house and 
transmission system. 

N. C., Hiawassee. — Carolina-Tennessee 
Power Co., W. V. N. Powelson, Engr., 61 
Broadway, New York; reported as to begin 
proposed water-power developments on Hia- 
wassee River; expend $7,000,000 to $10,000,- 


Light 


000; land and water rights for 26 mi.; build 
two 150-ft. high dams, one near Tennessee 
| border and one 13 mi. up river in North 
Carolina; develop 60,000 H. P. for elecirical 
transmission; Bertron, Griscom & Co., New 


| 


Mo., Kansas City—Refinery.—White Eagle | 


Oil & Refining Co., 418 Dwight Bldg.; erect 
4 frame and metal buildings and tanks; C. C. 
Dalrymple, Engr.-Contr., 301 Searritt Bldg. 

Okla., Chickasha—Refinery.—Mammoth Drill- 
ing Co., P. G. Wagner; construct 2000-bbl. 
refinery. 

Okla., Elgin.—Patrick Oil & Gas Co. ineptd. ; 
eapital $75,000; W. E. Watkins, Prest.; W. M. 
Patrick, V.-P.; Milo C. Calhoun, Treas.; all 
Mena, Ark. 

Okla., Frederick—Refinery.—Frederick Oil & 
Refining Co.; build $100,000 refinery ; brick and 
reinforced concrete; reinforced flooring; H. 
Kruse, Contr. 

Okla., Tulsa. —Athens Oil & Gas Ce, ineptd.: 
eapital $60,000; Theodore and John Dovalis, 
Jno. Balomotis. 

Tex., Burkburnett tefinery.—Peerless Oil 
& Refining Co., 906 Quarrier St., Charleston, 


| 


York, reported as representing capitalists 
who will finance this hydro-electric enter- 
prise. (Previously noted proposing this; 
plans retarded by litigation.) 

N. C., Wilson.—Town Commrs., L. J. Her- 
ring, Chrmn.; build hydro-electric plant ; con- 
crete dam, abutments, headworks, power- 
house, outdoor transformer station, 4-mi. 1000- 


volt transmission line; install turbines, al 
ternators, ete.; bids until] Feb. 28; Lee Mae- 
Ywan & Turnbull, Archts.-Engrs., 1216 Realty 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Machinery 
Wanted—Electrical Equipment, ete.) 


(See 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Birmingham Ice & Cold 
Storage Co.; enlarge plant. 

Ala., Cherokee Bluff.—Alabama Power Co. 
?irmingham; reported preparing to build 
hydro-electric plant, including dam 120 ft. 
high; develop 50,000 H. P. 

Ala., Mobile——Mobile Brewery Co., A. 8S 
Lyons, Prest.; erect cold-storage plant: 


E. Welis, St. Louis, Mo., has contract for 
plans. 
Ark., Little Rock.—Schmand-Porbeck Candy 


Co.; install cold-storage plant. 


Fla., Bunnell. — Bunnell Refrigerating Co 





ineptd.; capital $25,000; Claude G. Varn, 
Piest.; M. A. Varn, V.-P.; R. L. Harper, 
| Secy.-Treas. 

Ga., Tugalo.—Georgia Ry. & Power Co., 


| 


W. Va.; contemplates erecting refinery; in- | 
| stall loading rack, 5 mi. pipe line, two 55,000- 


barrel tanks and % mi. switch; $159,000. 


Tex., Fort Worth—Refinery.—Ok-In Produce- 
ing & Refining Co.; purchased 36-acre site; 


erect refinery. 
Tex., 
Co, Tw A 


Houston—Refinery.—Columbia Refining 
Eddy, Megr., 1101 Seanlon Bldg. ; 
erect fireproof building: mfre. gasoline and 
Jno. McClellan, Archt.; C. M. 
White, Engr., 1101 Seanlon Bldg. 

Houston Oil & 
Geo. 


Tex., Houston—Refinery. 
Refining Co, ineptd.; capital $250,000; 
B. and W. O. Monroe, Palmer Hughes. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Wichita Consolidated 
Oil Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; W. Hl. Sten- 
ger, C. J. Dietz, C. F. Nichols. 

Va., 
Leasing Corp. chartered ; capital $300,000; Jas. 
W. Traver, Prest., Oakland, Md.; Finnett W. 
Scott, Secy., San Francisco Cal. 

W. Va., Charleston.—Number Two Gas Co. 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; Thos. L. 
A. J. Horan, B. J. Pettigrew. 


W. Va., Clarksburg.—Delta Oil & Gas Co. 


Atlanta; reported preparing to build hydro- 
electric plant developing 150,000 H. P.; S4.- 
500,000 cost; require 4 yrs. to complete. 


Ky., Bardstown.—Business Men’s Assn.; es- 


| tablish ice plant; $30,000. 


Richmond.—Maryland-Virginia Oil & | 


| capacity ice 


Johnson, | 


IKXy., Harlan.—Harlan Ice & Refrigerating 
Co.; increased capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 
Miss., Carthage.—Carthage Light & Ice Co 

erect ice plant. 


Miss., Clarksdale.—Clarksdale Creamery Co 
construct plant; install 6-ton ice machine 
Mo., Ilumansville-—Commercial Club es 


tablish ice plant. 


Mo., Liberty.— W. Harvey; establish ice 
plant. 

Mo., Lamar.—W. H. Fellows; repair ice 
plant; $5000; install new equipment. 

N. C., North Wilkesboro.—James T. Thomp 


sen; erect ice factory. 
Okla., Walters.—Walters Ice Co.: 
plant. 


increase 


S. C., Georgetown.—Georgetown Ice & Fuel 
Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. A. Doyle, 
Prest.; I. McG. Carraway, V.-P.; P. F. 
Secy.-Treas. 

Tenn., Maryville.—Mack, 
stall new equipment. 


Hitech & 


= 


Im writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if thy Manufacturers Recotd is mentioned. 
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Alpine.—Alpine Light & Ice Co.; in- 


refrigerating equipment ; $25,000. 


Tex.. 
stall new 

Tex., Caldwell.—Caldwell Electric Power 
& Ice Co.; increased capital from $10,000 to 
$40,000. 

Tex., Dallas —Texas Ice & Cold Storage Co. : 


construct cold-storage warehouse; $40,000. 
Tex., Fort Worth.—Geo. Price, Jr.;: estab- 
lish ice plant. 

Tex., Goose Creek.—Crystal Ice Co.; erect 
ice plant. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Lone Star Ice Co., J. D. 
Little, Prest.-Mgr.; erect 40-ton daily capac 


ity ice plant; ordinary construction; install 
$60,000 mehy.; J. B. Clardy, Contr., 1312 Clin- 


ton Ave. (Lately noted ineptd., capital 
$60,009.) 

Tex., Houston.—Texas Creamery Co.; con- 
struct creamery with refrigeration equip 


ment; $95,000. 


Tex., Houston.—W. H. Irvin Ice Factory, 
W. H. Irvin, Prest.-Mgr., Railroad and Hemp- 
hill Sts.; erect $150,000 ice factory; install 
$125,000 mehy.; daily capacity 100 tons. 
(Lately noted to erect addition.) 

Tex., Longview.—Longview Ice & Light 
Co.; erect ice plant; W. C. Hedrick Construc- 
tion Co., Contr., Southwestern Life Bldg., 
Dallas. 

Tex., Lubbock.—Texas Utilities Corp.; in 


stall new equipment. 
Commerce ; 
plant: 


Navasota.—Chamber of 
2-story ice and cold-storage 


Tex., 
construct 
$75,000. 

Tex., Weatherford.—City: plans bond issue 
for building 600-ton capacity ice-storage plant. 
Address The Mayor. 

Va., Bristol.—Cloverdale Creamery Co.; in- 
stall ice machine and erect dairy plant. 

Va., Pulaski.—Golden Co., 
(.; establish packing plant 


Washington, D 
and cold-storage 


warehouse. 


W. Va., Berkeley Springs.—Morgan County 
Cold Storage Co.: construct cold-storage 
warehouse ; $300,000. 

W. Va., Fairmont.—Fairmont Hotel Co.; 


construct cold-storage warehouse. 


Iron and Steel Plants, 


Md., Baltimore — Sheet Steel Shapes.— 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., J. M. Jones, Prest., 
Lexington Bldg.; will double 12-mill plant; 


present plant (completion by Mch. 1) includes 
12 hot mills, with intermediate and finishing 
section and departments for pickling, anneal- 
ing, cold rolling and finishing, on 8-acre site, 
with 1000x375-ft. buildings for annual output 
50,600 to 60,000 tons automobile, furniture and 
other metal sheets; has issued $3,000,000 stock 
and proposes further issuance $2,000,000; an- 
thorized capital $5,000,000. 


Irrigation Systems. 

La., Carlyss—William Green, Ged, La 
struct 4 mi. canal; install 24-in. centrifugal 
pump at Choipique Bayou; irrigate 2000 acres 
rice land; F. Shutts & Sons, Contr. 

La., Gillis—Jones Bros.: construct 4 mi. 
canal system; install pumping plant at 
Hickory Branch; erect 34-ft. lift; F. Shutts & 
Sons, Contr. 


: con 


Land Developments. 
improve city 
26 on $10,000 bonds. Address 


park ; 
The 


Okla.. Bristow.—City : 
Vote Feb. 
Mayor. 


Lumber Manufacturing. 
Ala., Montgomery.—W. E. Foshee Lumber 
€o.; improve planing mill: erect drykiln. 
‘Lately noted ineptd., capital $100,000.) 


Ala., Montgomery.—McSwain Lumber Co., 
Bell Bldg., ineptd.; capital $75,000; E. S. 


McSwain, Montgomery; M. LL. McSwain, 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Ky., Covington.—Ohio Seroll & Lumber 
Co.; increased sapital from $15,000 to 
$125,000. 

La., Ponchatoula. — Williams Lumber Co. 


ineptd.) organized ; 
Williams, Prest.; C. 


capital 
S. Wil- 


(lately noted 
$1,500,000; F. B. 


liams, V.-P. and Mgr.; H. R. Williams, Treas; | 


ali 140 Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans; 
develop 10,000 acres; build sawmill, planing 
mill and town; $500,000; daily output 75,000 
ft. cypress and tupelo lumber. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Sawmill Machinery ; Boilers.) 

La., Singer.—Sanders Lumber Co. incptd.; 
capital $50,000; W. J. Sanders, Prest.; John 
B. Sanders, Secy.-Treas.; both Merryville, 
La.; Robert J. O'Neal, De Ridder, La. 

N. C., Black Mountain.—Edwin L. Gaston, 
Drumnor Bldg., Asheville, N. C.; rebuild 
burned sawmill. 

N. C., Charlotte. — J. 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. 
M. B. Yandle, J. D. Faulkner. 

N. C., Hertford.—Major & Loomis Co., Thos. 
J. Nixon, Jr., Treas.-Mgr.: erect 175x300-ft. 
building; mill construction; $10,000; install 
planing mill mehy., $50,000; daily capacity 
80,000 ft. dressed lumber. Lately noted to re 
build. See Machinery Wanted—Planing Mill: 
Motors.) 

N. C., Jamesville. — Nissen Lumber Co. 
ineptd.; capital $125,000; J. F. Nissen, Cora 
P. Nissen, W. E. Nissen; all Winston-Salem, 
a. 

nx. 


H. Myers Lumber & 
H. Myers, 


Lumber Co. ineptd. ; 
Narron, O. W. 


Kenley.—Sasser 
capital $50,000; Newsome 
Sasser, J. F. Hill. 

N. C., Scotland Neck. Seotland Neck 
Planing Mills ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. R. 
Futrelle, Frank Futrelle, Ed Ashbrook. 


Okla., Skiatook.—C. R. Montgomery Lumber 
Co. ineptd. ; capital $30,000; C. R. Montgomery, 
O. F. Tate. 

Okla., Tulsa.—T. E. Montgomery Lumber 


Co. ineptd. ; capital $40,000 ; T. E. Montgomery, 
Cc. A. Montgomery; both Tulsa; C. R. Mont 
gomery, Skiatook, Okla. 
Cleveland. 
R. R., W. H. Cook, 
mill. 

Ss. C., Columbia.—Elmwood Lumber 
chartered; capital $10,000; Jno. H. 


Greenville & Northern 
Prest.; establish saw 
Co. 
Cooper 


| Mobile as 


| by, Mgr.; cement 


N. L. Hiller, F. T. Hiller. 

Tex., Edgewood. — Citizens’ Lumber Co. | 
incptd.; capital $20,000; Geo. W. Morris, 
David Thompson, E. L. Kurth. 

Tex., Houston. —- Employes’ Lumber Co, 






ineptd.; capital $25,000; R. W. Miller, W. E. 
Black, W. M. White. 


Tex., Moran.—Styles Lumber Co.; increased 


capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 
Tex., Ranger—E. J. Barnes Lumber Co.; 


increased capital from $10,000 to $100,000 


Metal-Working Plants. 


Md., Baltimore—Portable Steel Buildings. 
Cc. D. Pruden Corp. chartered to succeed C. D. 
Pruden Co.; capital $500,000; Albert C. Leh- 
man, Prest., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. D. Pruden, 
V.-P.. Baltimore; double plant mfg. portable 
steel buildings; control of C. D. Pruden Co. 
purchased by Blaw-Knox Co., Albert C. Leh- 
man, Prest., Pittsburgh, which will furnish 
raw materials for Baltimore works. 

Tex., San Antonio—Aluminum Honeycombs. 
Aluminum Honey Comb Co., 116 S. Flores 
St. (lately noted incptd., capital $25,000), or 
ganized; E. G. Le Stourgeon, Prest.-Mgr. ; 
W. C. Collier, V.-P.; A. M. Hasslbauer, Secy. ; 

lc. Strum, Treas.; erect 50x60-ft. building; 


Iu writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


tile and sash; daylight construction ; $12,000; 
daily output 1000 aluminum honeycombs; Carl 
Vv. Senter, Archt., Moore Bldg. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Wire; Aluminum.) 


Mining. 
Run—Rock.—W. J. Beggs, J. J. 
Ala.: W. C. Hughes 
both Birmingham ; 


Ala., 
Moore; both Gadsden, 
Robert R. Pollak ; 
ganister rock. 


Rock 


mine 


Ala., Taits Gap—Iron.—Thomas Worthing 
ton & Co., Oneonta, Ala.: will mine iron ore: 
install steam shovels, washers, etc.: $100,000 

Tex., Galveston Sulphur. Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co.; increased capital from $5,000,- 
000 to $7,750,000. 

W. Va., Parkersburg — Sand. — Parkersburg 


Sand Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; C. D. For- 


rer, John Marshall, F. C. O'Connor. 


Miscellaneous Construction. 


Ala., Mobile—Coal 
construct 
tons coal; 


Terminals.—Government : 
storage plant for 25,000 to 30,000 

has 500-ft. water-front site on 
Mobile River, extending back 1500 ft.: Birm 
ingham district operators to guarantee 
operation cost. (Charles F. Wood, Gen. Mgr 
Birmingham Warrior Committee, Birming- 
ham, noted in January as representing Ala 
bama operators petitioning Government 
to construct $800,000 export coal terminals at 
necessary part of Warrior 
transportation system.) 


coal 


coal 
River 
Mississippi River 


620,000 eu. 
bids 


Tenn., Memphis—Levee. 
Comsn., Custom-house; construct 
yds. levee in Upper St. Francis Valley; 
until Feb, 28. 

Va., Bristol—Channel.—City; R. W. Rigs- 
channel of Beaver Creek ; 
$23,000; Gladding-Morrison & Ott, Engs. 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


Laundry.—T. Hv. No 
(See 


Ala., Alexander 
len: install 


City 
laundry. 
Wanted—Laundry Equipment.) 
Ala., Crusher.—Birmingham 
Slag Co., H. Glenn Ireland, Gen. Mgr., Birm- 
ingham ; slag-crushing plant; $150,000: 
and steam (Lately 


steam Machinery 


Gadsden—Slag 


erect 
install shovels. 


noted.) 


cranes 


Ark., Little Rock—Laundry.—People’s Laun 
dry Corp.; rebuild burned plant; reported 
loss $40,000. 

Ark., Lockesburg — Potato Curing. a. ae 
Parks; erect 36x175-ft. addition; hollow-tile 
walls; install Deleo light plant; V. B. Van 
dyke, Archt., Dierks, Ark. Lately noted. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Roofing; Tile.) 

Fla., Avon Park — Printing. — Avon Park 
Printing Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; Geo. F. 
Kellog, Prest.; E. O. Williams, V.-P.; Geo. 
W. Adams, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Clearwater — Transportation. — Clear- 
water Transportation Co. ineptd.; capital 
$5000; L. N. Haley, Prest.-Treas.; Edward A. 
Haley, V.-P.; T. O. Fussell, Secy. 

Fla., Miami—Dairy.—Miami Pure Milk Co 
ineptd. ; capital $10,000; W. C. Tinsley, Prest 
John E. Holland, V.-P. 

Fla.. Panama City — Builders’ Supplies. — 
Panama City Builders Supply Co. ineptd.: 


capital $25,000; G. M. B. Harries, Prest.:; J. B 
Blackwell, V.-P.; S. A. Ogburn, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Pensacola — Decorating. Pensacola 
Decorating Co. ineptd.: capital ‘$5000; H. G 


DeSilva, Prest.; W. N. Gunderson, V.-Prest 
B. E. H. Koehler, Secy.-Treas. 
Fla., Tampa—Steamship Line.—M, E. Gillette 


& Son inecptd.; capital $1,000,000; M. KE. Gil- 
lette, Prest.; D. C. Gillette, V.-P. and Treas. ; 
Geo. R. McKean, Secy. 
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Ga., Valdosta—Syrup.—A. D. Stevens, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; establish $35,000 syrup mill. 

Ky., Louisville—Printing.—Kentucky Print 
Shop ineptd.; capital $30,000; A. L. Bryan, G. 
A. Brandt, Sol J. Kuhn. 

Ky., Louisville—Distillery—Bonnie Co., 34th 
and Tyler Sts.; erect 1-story 84x40-ft. factory 
addition; A. Markham & Co., Gen. Contrs., 
434 S. Floyd St. 

Md., Baltimore—Engineering and Contract- 
ing.—J. F. Roystone Construction Co., 111 N. 
Charles St., ineptd.; capital $17,500; John F. 
Roystone, Howard J. Talley, W. Leslie Prout. 


Md., Baltimore—Electrical.—Electromechan- 
ical Co., W. D. Young, Prest., 530 N. Calvert 
St.; remodel 4-story building for electrome- 


chanical] plant; 20,000 sq. ft. floor space. 

Md., Baltimore — Check Indorser. — Wizard 
Check Indorser & Printing Machine Co., 457 
Calvert Bldg., ineptd.; capital $500,000; John 
H. Hessey, John Freyman, Mabel Joyce. 


Md., Baltimore—Stevedoring. — Monumental 
Stevedore Co., 300 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., ineptd. ; capital $20,000; Henry R. Butt- 
ner, Wm. G. Munro, Wm. Goetzke. 

N. C., Chapel Hill—Publishing.—Carolina Tar 
Baby inecptd.; L. J. Phillips, Chapel Hill; C. 
R. Summer, West Asheville, N. C.; W. B. 
Womble, Cary, N. C. 

N. C., Hickory—Nursery.—Howard Hickory 
Co. incptd.; capital $125,000; O. J. Howard. 

N. C., Weaversville — Drayage.—Carolina 
Dray Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; C. H. 
White, George and B. Pennell. 

Md., Catonsville—Hardware.—Henry S. Ash- 
man ineptd.; capital $100,000; Henry S. Ash- 


man, Frederick Ave.; Louis §S. Ashman, 
Bernard E. Stern; both Baltimore. 
S. C., Charleston—Tools.—Peerless Tool Co. | 


ineptd.; capital $100,000; N. L. Isenhour, J. G. 
Isenhour. 


Tenn., Memphis—Printing.—Sidney 8S. Fried- 


man Press ineptd.; capital $25,000; Sidney S. | 286x76-ft 
=. AU . 


D. Foster, D. 8S. Foster. 
Worth—Electrical.—Southern 


Friedman, J. 
Tex., Fort 
Electrie Co. 


Ashford, R. H. Minn J. R. Cutler. 


| Engr.-Archt., 


Tex., Galveston—Channel.—U. S. Engineer | 
Office; dredge Houston Ship Channel; bids | 
until Mch. 11. (See Machinery Wanted— | 
Dredging. ) 

Tex., San Antonio—Printing.—Sadovsky Ro- 


tary Press Co.; increased capital from $30,000 | 


to $50,000. 

Va., 
Co. ineptd.; 
Maloney, 


capital $50,000; 
Prest.; Charles E. Stewart, Secy. 

Va., Bristol — Dairy. — Cloverdale Creamery 
Co.; erect dairy plant; install ice machine. 
Va., Hopewell—Shipping.—Layton 
Corp. chartered; »capital $10,000; 
Arnold, Prest., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Cabeen, Jr., Secy., Haverford, Pa. 


Wray 
Frank A. 


| Captain 
Alexandria—Paving. — Maloney Paving | 
Charles P. | 


Loading | 
Ci 


Va., Petersburg—Printing.—Petersburg News- | 


paper Corp. chartered; capital $450,000; W. 


Edward Harris, Prest.; Emma P. Harris, 
Secy.; both Petersburg; Leigh D. Williams, 


Norfolk, Va. 

Va., Petersburg — Publishing.—Index-Ap- 
peal and Evening Progress; erect publishing 
plant; 2 stories and basement; 60x100 ft.; 
brick; concrete foundation; reinforced con- 
crete flooring; Calrow, Wrenn 


Contr., Petersburg. (Lately noted.) 


& Tazewell, | 
Archts., Norfolk; Harrison Construction Co., | 


W. Va., Beckley — Printing. — Deepwater 
Printing Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; J. R. | 
Gilmore, Beckley; Roy Taylor, Eccles, W. | 


Va.; Richard Watkeys, Minden, W. Va. 
W. Va., Bluefield—Printing.—Kane Printing 
Co. ineptd.: capital $50,000: John A. Kane, 


R. B. Parrish, W. S. Patterson. 


| 
| 


| install $16,000 steam heat, $7000 conduit 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; G. W. | 








| Co. 


| Prest.-Treas. and Mgr. ;: 


W. Va., Bluefield—Cleaning and Dyeing.— 
National Dry Cleaning Corp., 84 Bland St.; 
plans erecting $5000 addition. (Lately noted 
increasing capital from $7500 to $15,000.) 

W. Va., Huntington—Electrical Contracting. 


Electric Service Co. incptd.; capital $25,000; 
James L. Dillon, Gordon L. Hawes; both 
Huntington; Geo. L. Forest, Earsel, W. Va. 


Miscellaneous Factories. 


Ala., Birmingham—Coffee Roasting.—H. F. 
Butterton, 2401 First Ave.; erect 3-story 160x 
50-ft. brick and cement building; equip for 
coffee roasting; electric elevators; 
bids for construction until Mch. 1. 


Ala., 
Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; W. E. Nation, 
Prest., Alabama City, Ala.; H. A. Speaker, 
Secy. and Geh. Mgr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Ark., Jonesboro — Cigars. — Martellus Cigar 
Co., 210 East St., organized; E. J. Clark, 
Prest.; install $35,000 bunching mchy. 


D. C., Washington—Ice-Cream.—Carry Ice- | 
Cream Co., 1337 D St. S. E.; erect 2 and 4- 
story factory addition; Van R. H. Wagner, 


Engr., 154 Nassau St. N. W.; 
Co., Gen. Contr., 816 14th St. 


Weller Constr. 
ms We 
Fla., Auburndale—Syrup, ete.—Auburn Cane 


steel building; install syrup and sugar mill 
mehy. with can-filling machines, electric plant 
and plantation mehy.; daily output 
3000 gals. syrup. (Lately noted ineptd.) 
Fla., Tampa — Bakery. — E. H. Allen Co. 
incptd.; capital $40,000; E. H. Allen, Prest. 
and Gen. Mgr.; E. B. Lewis, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 


motors, 


Fla., Tampa—Bottling.—Chera-Cola Bottling 
ineptd.; capital $60,000; J. A. Keith, 
G. L. White, Secy. 

Ga., Atlanta—Paper.—Montague Bros. ; erect 
mill-construction tar and _= gravel 


$50,000 ; | 


Gadsden — Bakery.— Alabama Baking | 


| Spruce St.; 


Syrup Co. organized; capital $500,000; J. | 
Shepard, Prest.; Renus Olse, V. P. and 
| Treas.; erect 2-story 160x40-ft. with 40-ft. L 


ee 
———!}2 


| Conslt. Engr., Park 
(Lately noted.) 
Md., Baltimore — Food Products. — Genera| 
Food Products Co., New York; acquired Bal. 
timore Pearl Hominy Co.’s plant, foot How. 
ard St.; remodel and enlarge; double capac. 
ity; plans pier extension at Spring Gardens: 
erect sugar-syrup mfg. plant; other additions 
contemplated; ultimate daily capacity 100 
bbls. 


Ave. and Saratoga st 


Md., Cumberland—Ice Cream.—Imperial Ice 
Cream Co., W. M. B. Sine, Gen. Mgr., Clarks. 
burg, W. Va.; improve plant; $20,000: install 
ice cream mixing vats, freezers and re‘riger- 
ating mehy.; daily capacity 2000 gals.; Jas. ¢ 
Powell, Contr. 


Mo., St. Louis—Hats.—Langenberg Hat Co. 
418 N. 12th St.; leased building; increase floor 
space 135,000 sq. ft.; double factory and office 
capacity. 


Mo., St. Louis—Brooms.—Progressive Broom 
Mfg. Co., Geo. Koenig, Mgr., 918 La Baume 
| St.; erect 3-story-and-basement 75x25-ft. fac 
| tory building; construct brick warehouse ad 
dition; mfg. brooms; E. W. Christopher, 
Archt., Municipal Court Bldg.; H. Kissell & 
Son, Contrs., 2142 College Ave. (See Machin 
ery Wanted—Heating Plant, etc.) 

Mo., St. Louis.—Nahtan Muskovitz, 509 
erect 1-story factory addition: 0 
D. Schmidt, Archt., 2855 Sidney St.; Gamble 
Construction Co., Gen. Contr., 920 Chestnut St 

Mo., Springfield.—Sherman Mfg. Co., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; erect 3-story-and-basement S0x 
60-ft. brick and stone-trimmed addition; day 
labor ; H. Crancroft, Supt. Constr., 709 W. 23d 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


N. C., Goldsboro — Mattresses. — Royall & 
Sorden Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000 
Geo. ©. and Kenneth C. Royall, Jno. | 
Borden. 
, N. C., Greensboro—Pomade.—Charles §, I[lill 
620 E. Market St.: mire. hair pomade. (See 


| Machinery Wanted—Tin Boxes.) 


roof wood-floor paper mill building; $175,000; | 


light- 
ing, $6000 electric elevators; C. C. Whitaker, 
Atlanta; W. Z. Williams Co., 
Ga. (Lately noted.) 
Cream.—Joseph Costa 
Mer.; erect 3-story-and- 


Contr., Macon, 


Ga., Athens—Ice 
Co., M. J. Costa, 


basement 100x50-ft. fireproof building; $62,- | 


500; purchased $55,000 ice-cream and refrig- 
erating mehy.; daily capacity 
Barnett, Engr.; 
Contr., New York. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Carlisle — Candy. — Carlisle Candy Co. 
ineptd.; capital $12,000; G. H. Locknane, W. 
M. Mathers. 

Ky., Lexington—Coffee.—Miles 
2-story building; $20,000. 


Bros.; erect 


Ky., Louisville—Clothing.—Clover Leaf Mfg. 
Co. ineptd.: capital $20,000; Jake M. Levitch, 


Jos. Wasserman, Harry G. Edelstein. 

Ky., Louisville — Bakery. — White Sanitary 
Bakery Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; Chas. W. 
Birnstiel, C. L. Middlebrooks, Raymond Dol- 
finger. 

Ky., Paducah.—Merit Mfg. Co.; establish 
branch factory. 

Ky., Russellville — Bottling. — Russellville 
Bottling Co. incptd.; J. W. Edwards, Jr., Jno. 


Richardson, W. E. Wilson. 


La., Alexandria—Bottling.—Crapico Bottling 


| Works; increase capital from $40,000 to $75,000. 
La., Baton Rouge—Signs.—Josephson Sign 
Co.: increased capital to $15,000. 


Md., Baltimore—Stationers. — Falconer Co., 
Chas. E. Falconer, Prest., Gay and Water 
Sts.; erect 8-story 150x45-ft. brick and con- 
crete plant addition; Smith & May, Archts., 
1133 Calvert Bldg.; H. Massart, Structural 
Engr., 338 N. Charles St.; C. L. Reeder, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


500 gals.; | 
Foundation Co., | 


N. C., Greensboro—Cigars.—W. K. Gresh & 
Sons, Norristown, Pa. ; leased 4-story building: 
establish branch mfg. plant; plans 
monthly output 1,000,000 cigars; double later 

N. C., High Point—Candy.—H. C. Kearns. 
Jr., Box 604; contemplates mfg. bucket candy 
(See Machinery Wanted-—-Candy Machinery.) 

N. C., Raleigh — Tobacco. — Stallings-Davis 
Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C., organized ; erect 
2-story 175x56-ft. concrete, tile and wood slag 
roof, wood floor building; steam heat ; 
tric-lighting plant; freight elevators; 
tobacco; N. Underwood, Gen. Contr., Durham 


initial 


elee 


redry 


N. C. (Lately noted ineptd., capita] $100,000.) 

Okla., Eufaula — Vegetable Oils. — Eufaula 
Vegetable Oil Refining Co. organized; capital 
$20,000; G. H. Aeveanes, Prest.; W. C. Met- 
calfe, Secy.; has building; mechy. ordered 
daily output 500 gals. cooking oils; Jno 
Lowe, Archt. (Lately noted ineptd.) 


Okla., Oklahoma City—Overalls.—New State 
Shirt & Overall Co.; erect 3-story and base 
ment 190x80-ft. reinforced-concrete factory 
building; cement-finish floors; steam heat; 
electric elevator; $140,000; bids opened in 
about 30 days; Chas. P. Nieder, Archt., Em 
press Theater Bldg. 

Okla., Oklahoma City — Syrup. — Standard 
Syrup Mfg. Co. incptd.; capital $50,000; J. M 
Davis, D. E. Rogers, N. Edelstein. 

Tenn., Chattanooga—Ice 
Brown; build ice-cream 
neted contemplated.) 


Cream.—Geo. K 
factory. (Lately 


Tenn., Chattanooga—Paper.—O. B. Andrews 
Paper Mill Co.; erect 2-story 300x40-ft. 
and concrete mill-construction building 
mehy. ordered for $600,000 plant; Jos. H. Wal 
lace & Co., Engrs., New York. (Lately 
noted.) 


steel 


Tenn., Clarksville—-Iee Cream.—Castner Ice 
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Cream Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; Geo. Cast- 


ner, R. A. Fambrough, G. M. Sadler. 

Tenn., Memphis—Lard.—Swift & Co., Chi- 
eago; S. K. Kopald, Memphis, Mgr.; erect 
$500,000 lard compound refining plant; rein- 


forced concrete and steel fireproof buildings: 
install equipment for weekly capacity 1,000,000 


Ibs. oil lard; 30-acre plant site; whole cost 
$500,000. 
Tenn., Memphis — Food Products. — Quaker 


Oats Co., H. P. Crowell, Prest., 8% E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; erect $400,000 to $500,000 
buildings ; 500x130-ft. concrete, steel and brick 
construction, with 65,000 sq. ft. floor 
large capacity mill for grinding wheat 


space ; 
and 


eorn: concrete grain elevator for 150,000 bu. 
and 10 concrete tanks for 200,000 bu. grain; 
160x100-ft. building, equipped for daily ca- 
pacity 500 tons mixed feed; tanks for 200, 


mi, 
gravity 


through 
system 


gals. molasses; 6 railways 


switching 


000 
yards and plant; 


to eliminate locomotive for spotting, loading 
and shipping: install mill mchy.; Leonard 
Construction Co., Bldg. Contr., 332 S. Michi- 


(Supersedes recent item.) 
Chemicals, — Pyrothol 
sapital from $35,000 


gan Ave., Chicago. 

Tex., Beaumont — 
Chemical Co.; increased 
to $60,000. 

Tex., Dallas.—S. F. Bowser & Co. of Texas, 
L. P. Murray, Mer.: erect 150x120-ft. 
and wood factory building; $50,000. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Bottling—Acme Bottling 
Co. ineptd.; capital $30,000; W. C. Guffey, W. 
D. Greathouse, J. F. Berry. 

Tex., Houston — Creamery. — Clover Leaf 
Creamery Co., Hamilton and Canal Sts.; 
erect 2-story brick building; $12,000; Hedrick 
Construction Co., Contr. 


steel 


Tex., Houston—Creamery.—Texas Creamery 
Co.; construct $95,000 creamery with refrigera- 
tion equipment. 

Tex., Houston — Candy.— W. H. Irvin Ice 
Factory organized; W. H. Irvin, Prest.-Mgr. ; 
erect 4-story reinforced-concrete candy fac- 
tory building; $75,000; construct ice factory: 
Tom Tellepsen, Contr., 604 Prince Theater 
Bldg. 

Tex., Waco—Hats.—Standard Hat Works, 
Wm. Gross and Inman Roberts, Proprs., 119 
N. 5th St.: erect 1-story 110x25-ft. fireproof 
mfg. plant; $12,050; bids until April 1; mehy. 
ordered; mfre and renovate hats; daily out- 
put 10 dozens: Davis Lumber Co., Archt.- 
Engr.-Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Waco—Drugs.—Waco Drug Co., J. M. 
Penland, Prest., Mary and 5th Sts.; erect 
4story and basement fireproof addition ; 
$100,000. 

Va., Norfolk—Bottling.—Taka-Kola Bottling 
Co., J. B. Johnson, Megr., 2313 Washington 
Ave., Newport News, Va.; erect 2-story 100x 
100 ft. fireproof building; $50,000; purchased 
$55,000 mehy.; 10-hour output 48,000 bottles; 
J. W. Davis, Supt. Constr., Law Bldg., New- 
port News. 

Va., Norfolk — Biscuits. — Page Biscuit Co. 
incptd. ; Sidney G. Page, Prest.; I. L. Sperry, 
Secy.-Treas. 


W. Va., Charleston—Bakeries.—Hatch Fed- | 


eral System of Bakeries incptd.; capital $25,- 
000; S. H. Hatch, A. D. Broetzman, Geo. D. 
Cochrane. 


W. Va., Charleston — Paints, etc. — Leland 


Moore Paint & Oil Co.; erect slow-burning 
construction brick warehouse and _ factory 
building; bids until Feb. 23; D. B. Hyer, 


Archt., 410 People’s Bldg. 

W. Va., Wheeling—Candy.—Wheeling County 
Candy Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; Frank and 
Nick Zunis, Nick Peros. 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 
Ala., Montgomery—Tires, ete.—W. T. Chand- 
ler Tire & Automobile Co. ineptd.; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


capital | 


{| mill construction; 


|E .C. 


$20,000; W. T. Chandler, Prest.-Mgr.; R. E. 
Johnson, V.-P.; J. A. Holloway, Secy.-Treas. 

Ala., Pascagoula — Tires, etc. — Continental 
Tire & Rubber Co., Geo. A. Wood, Mgr.; erect 
plant; bids until Feb. 17. (Lately noted to 
erect first section of plant.) 

Fla., Daytona — Garage.— LaRue Williams, 
John V. Miner; erect garage addition; total 
floor space 15,000 sq. ft. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

Fla., Gainesville—Filling Station.—Standard 
Oil Co.; build $3000 filling station. 


Fla., Tampa—Garage.—Reagin-Denton Motor 


Co.; erect $150,000 garage; Bonfoey & Elliott, 
Archt. 

Fla., Tampa—Garage—J. C. Davis Motor 
Co., J. C. Davis, Mgr., 7th and Franklin Sts. ; 
erect 60x100-ft. garage; concrete and _ plas- 
tered; Shields Bros., Archt.-Contr. (Lately 


noted to erect.) 


Ga., Savannah — Automobiles. — Wilkinson 


Motor Car Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; Chas. | 


Mo., Kansas City—Salesrooms.—A. M. Clark, 
3500 S. Benton Ave.; erect 2-story and base 
ment 40x108-ft. building; construction by 


| owner: Tarbert & Gornell, Archts., 507 Repub 


G. Wilkinson, Joseph J. Leauty, Geo. M. Haile. | 


Ga., Savannah — Garage.— Chatham Motor | 
Co.; erect $125,000 building; 4 stories, 100x60 | 


ft.; 24,000 sq. ft. floor space; reinforced con- 
crete, brick face type; steam heat; install 
elevators; Carson Constr. Co., Archt.-Contr. 
Tex., Ciseo—Salesroom and Office —Robert 
Mancill Motor Co., 7th St. and E Ave.; 
erect 2-story 50x115-ft. building; brick and 
asphalt and gravel roof- 
and frame floor: $35,000; bids 
Chas. M. Gibson, Archt. 


ing: cement 
until Feb. 10. 


| apolis, Minn.; O. 


lic Bldg. 
N. C., Asheville—Auto Showrooms, ete.—F 
M. Weaver ; 50x100-ft. conerete and brick 


erect 


building; concrete floor; steam heating; ele« 
trie lighting: T. E. Davis, Archt. 

N. C., Asheville — Automobiles. Erskine 
Motors Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; M. A 


Erskine, Asheville; J. M. Erskine, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. V. Erskine, Weaversville, N. C. 

N. C., Charlotte—Automobiles.—Mecklenburg 
Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; E. W 
Sheldon, W. L. Harris, T. A. Revis. 

N. C., Greensboro — Automobiles. — McClam 
rock-Dobson Co. ineptd.; capital $125,000; J. 
FE. McClamrock, C. R. Dobson, Glenn Harriss 


N. C., Rocky Mount—Tires.—Ricks Tire Co 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; F. B., John A. and 
Rue B. Ricks. 

Okla., Chickasha—Garage.—F. C. Ifall, Box 
514; erect 100x165-ft. brick garage; $26,895 
tar and gravel roofing; cement floor; HW. 1 
Eads, Archt., New York Life Bldg., Minne 


Coffman, Contr., Chickasha 
City—Garage.—McClelland 
825 N. Broadway; erect 
mezzanine floor build- 
Smith & Forsyth, 


Oklahoma 
Motor Co., 
basement and 
ft.; Layton, 


Okla., 
Gentry 
2-story 
50x150 


| Archts., 701 Southwest National Bank ; Camp 


| 
Ky., Barboursville — Garage. — Parrott’s Ga- | 


rage ineptd. ; 
W. and James S. Golden. 
Ky., Covington—Tires. — Magnetic 
ineptd.; capital $5000; C. 
Navaro, Hubbard Schwartz. 


Ky., 


Tire Co. | 
E. Teidrich, Ralph | 


capital $15,000; C. B. Parrott, F. 


Lexington — Automobiles. — Blue Grass | 


Auto Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; E. T. Houli- | 


han, J. M. and Eunice Stapp. 


Ky., Lexington—Garage.—Commercial Auto 
Co., J. M. Vaughn, Secy.-Treas.; erect 3-story 


115x124-ft. concrete garage; steel 
ments; glazed brick front; has plans. 

Ky., Louisville — Automobiles. — Falls City 
Motor Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $600; Ira J. 
Dugan, William Jeckel, William J. Brown. 

Ky., Louisville—Automobiles. — Vatter Mo- 
ters Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; George E. 
and Charles H. Vatter, Herrmann G. Kroeger. 


La., Welsh — Garage.— Charles and Henry 
Hloussiere, Jennings, La.; erect 60x130-ft. 
l-story brick garage; $33,000; W. J. Quick, 


Contr., Lake Charles, La. 

Md., 
Motor Co., 23 W. Mt. Royal Ave., ineptd.; cap- 
ital $40,000; Alfred W. Gaver, Eugene F. Bald- 
win, A. Norman Gallagher. 

Md., Baltimore—Garage.—H. L. and E. L. 
Blum; erect 1-story 50x100-ft. garage; brick ; 
Blanke, Archt., 213 N. Calvert St. 

Md., Baltimore—Automobiles.—City Motor 
Co., 512 Equitable Bldg., ineptd.; capital $75,- 
000; Joseph Deane, William Quitt, Lawrence 
W. Salfner. 


Md., Baltimore — Showroom. — Wilson Nash 
Motors Co., J. C. Wilson, 134 W. Mt. Royal 
Ave.; erect automobile showroom; Owens & 
Sisco, Archts., Continental Bldg. 


Miss., MecComb—Garage.—Caston Motor Car 
Co. (lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000) 
ganized; erect I-story 50x100-ft. 
garage: concrete floor: trussed roof: asbestos 
roofing ; $20,000; Stewart & Stewart, Archts. 

Hacker & 
erect 2-story and basement 
brick; stone trimmings; 
Rudolph Meier, Archt., 


pressed-brick 


Mo., St. Joseph—Garage.—Chas. 
Son, Bethany, Mo. ; 
82x100-ft. garage ; 
composition roofing ; 
208 Lincoln Bldg. 


reinforce- | 


bell & Price, Contrs., 60%4 W. Malin St. 

Okla., Pawnee—Trucks.—Safety First Truck 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $300,000; F. S. and 
R. M. Porter, P. F. Rowe. 


S. ¢C., Charleston—Auto Repairs.—Almedia 
Auto Repair Co., Queen St., W. J. Leonard, 
Prest.; erect 2-story 60x125-ft. ordinary con 
struction building: $25,000; T. W. Worthy. 


Contr.; David B. Hyer, Archt. 


S. C., Columbia — Automobiles. — Carolina 
Sales Co. chartered; G. T. Martin, Prest. 

S. C., Sumter—Automobiles.—Southern Auto 
Service Co. organized; J. P. Booth, Prest.: 
J. H. Guthrie, V.-P.; S. W. Rump, Secy.; R. 


G. Searborough, Treas. (Lately noted ineptd., 
capital $50,000.) 

Tenn., Memphis — Automobiles. — Southern 
Automobile Mfg. Co., Chiseca Hotel Bldg., or- 
ganized ; capital $1,000,000; W. A. King, Prest.- 
Mgr.; Lovick P. Miles, V.-P.; W. A. Shibley, 
W. B. Frazee, Gen. Mgr.; erect 
plant ; daily capacity, 2 cars. 


Secy.-Treas. ; 


Tex., Corpus Christi—Garage.—Glover Johns 


| Auto Co., Glover Johns, Prop.; erect 100x150- 


ft. concrete 


saltimore — Automobiles. — Baltimore 


and brick garage. (Supersedes 


recent item.) 


Tex., Dallas—Tires, ete-—Mason Tire & Rub 


| ber Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; J. W. Milner, 


or- | 


G,. A. Andlauer, J. E. Burdick. 
Tex., Houston—Filling Station, ete.—R. B 
Walling: erect filling station and store: IH 


If. Yates, 

Tex., Houston—Garage.—P. 8S. 
2-story addition to garage. 

Tex., Lubbock—Motors.—Lub-Tex Motor Co 
ineptd. ; capital $20,000; C. FE. Maedgan, Hal P. 
and J. C. Prodley. 

Tex., Antonio—Automobiles.—American 
Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; J. F. Hardie, 
James O. Truehart, P. H. Ebeling. 


Contr. 
Griffith ; erect 


San 


Tex., San Antonio—Motors.—Orsinger Motor 
Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $20,000; Gunter and 
Ward Orsinger, James O. Depue. 


Sherman — Automobiles. — 


Tex., Forbes- 
MeWhirt Motor Co. ineptd; capital $25,000; 
F. A. Forbes, William MeWhirt, J. N. Touch 
stone. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Trucks.—Wichita Falls 


Motor Co. ; 
$1,800,000, 


increased capital from $800,000 to 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Va., Richmond—Garage.—David Bros., 2510 
W. Main St.; erect 2-story 175x130-ft. garage ; 


| 
| 
| 


L. O. Spiers, Archt.; construction by owner. | 


W. Va., Charleston—Automobiles.—Brodhag 
Motor Car Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; W. F. 


Brodhag, Ashby G. Burdette, W. Ira Holmes. | 


Ga., Atlanta.—City, H. L. Collier, Chief of 


Construction ; construct streets during year; | 
41,934 sq. yds. concrete; 29,494 sq. yds. bitu- | 


minous macadam ; 13,934 sq. yds. asphalt cap- 
ping ; 3280 sq. yds. granite blocks; total $198,- 
696.80 ; construction by city forces. 

Ga., Brunswick. — Glynn County Commrs. 
Roads and Revenues, P. E. Twitty, Clerk; 
construct 6 mi. Federal-aid Road Project No. 


| 80; 35,147 sq. yds. brick, concrete or asphalt; 


W. Va., Charleston—Automobile Bodies.-- | 
Gilmore Mfg. Co. ineptd.: capital $500,000; 
Geo. W. McClintic, Jno, R. Hays, W. I. | 
Truslow. 

W. Va., Huntington — Automobiles. — Maier | 


Sales & Storage Co. ineptd.: capital $50,000; | 


W. J. Maier, G. L. Hibner, G. Wallace. 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roundhouses, Ete. 


Tenn., Paris.—Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louisville, Ky. ; 
rebuild burned shops; reported loss $45,000. 


Road and Street Construction. 


Ala., Montgomery. — City: J. L. 
Treas.; construct gravel paving on Semmes 
and Mulberry Sts., and sewers; bids until 
March 2; H. A. Washington, City Engr. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 


Cobbs, 


Ark., Benton.—Saline County Commrs. 
struct 18-mi. road in Dist. No. 7: 
bonds. 


; con- 


bids until Feb. 
Engr. (See 
struction.) 
Ga., Jessup.—Wayne County Commrs., 
G. Middleton, Chrmn.; construct roads; 


2; E. 
Machinery 


R. Conant, 


Wanted—Road Con- 


B. 


| in April on $200,000 bonds. 


sold $200,000 | 


Ark., Bentonville—Benton County Commrs. ; | 


construct 30-mi. road through Cherokee City 
and Maysville, Road Dist. No. 5; invite bids. 

Ark., Fordyce.—Board of Street Improve- 
ment Dist. No. 1; Geo. M. Smith, Secy.; 
struct 8644.2 sq. yds. concrete pavement: 
$20,000 available; E. H. MeGull, Engr.: Evans 
Constr. Co., Contr. (Lately noted inviting 
bids.) 


con 


Ga., Monroe.—Walton 
Roads and 


County 
Revenues, T. C. Aycock, 


Commrs., 


Chrmn. ; | 


construct 9.25 mi. sand-clay road; bids until | 


Mch. 17; Garrett & Slack, Project Engrs., 
Bell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. (See Machin- 


Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Ga., Moultrie.—City, J. S. Johnson, Mayor; 
construct 40,000 sq. yds. paving; granite and 


ery 


concrete curbs, concrete gutters; bids until 
Mch. 5; O. H. Lang, Conslt. Engr. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 


{ 
| 


Ga., Savannah.—Chatham County Commrs., | 


G. Reuben 
oyster-shell 


Butler, 
road _ to 


Clk.; construct 
Tybee, Ga., 


16 mi. 
including 


bridges, culverts, pipes, headwalls and drains; | 


$1,000,000; bids 
Engr. (See 


until 
Machinery 


Apr. 8; W. F. Brown, 
Wanted—Road Con- 


| struction.) 


Ga., Savannah.—City: Board of Purchase, 


J. W. Motte, Purchasing Officer ; pave streets: | 


| 150,000 sq. yds. different type paving; esti- 
mated cost $1,000,000; bids until Feb. 24. (See 


Ark., Pine Bluff.—City; Board of Improve- | 


ments, Paving Dist. No. 47, O. G. Blacksell, 
Secy.; construct 17,000 sq. yds. reinforced con- 
erete street resurfacing: 7000 sq. yds. rein- 
ferced concrete pavement; 4634 ft. concrete 


| construct 50,000 
| $18,000 available ; 
Charles, La.; F. 


integral curb or combination curb and gutter; | 
1080 cu. yds. excavation; bids until Feb. 18; | 
Moreland & Bennett, Engrs., 417 Citizens’ Bank | 


Bldg. (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
D. C., Washington.—Dist. Commrs.. Room 


509 District Bldg.: grade, improve and pave 


streets, roads and avenues; bids until Feb. 
25. (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
Fla., Jacksonville—State Road Dept., M. M. 


Smith, Chrmn., Tallahassee, Fla.: construct 
54.2 mi. State road No. 1: beginning at end 
vitrified brick road in Duval county, extend- 
ing through Duval, Nassau, Baker and Co- 
lumbia counties; ending at east city limits of 


Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
Ga., Winder.—City ; construct street paving. 
Address The Mayor. 
La., Cameron.—Cameron Parish Police Jury ; 
cu, yds. Eastern 
T. H. Mandell, Engr., 


Shreveport, La. 


Highway ; | 
Lake | 
C. Barbour, Contr., Box 953, | 


La., De Ridder.—Highway Dept., State Board | 


Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche Annex, 
New Orleans; construct 34.75 mi. De Ridder 
| Lake Charles Highway, Beauregard parish; | 


! on $125,000 bonds. 


bids until Mch. 1; Duncan Buie, State High- 


way Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 
La., Lafayette. — Lafayette Parish Police 


Jury, 4th Dist.; improve roads; vote Mch. 16 


| roads from Lafayette to Broussard.) 
La., Minden.—Webster County, J. F. MeIn- | 


lake City ; 285,966 sq. yds. concrete or 508,382 | 


sq. yds. bituminous macadam paving; 216,616 
sq. yds. rock shoulders: 571,930 ft. 
eurb; J. 
Chas. A. 
lahassee. 


concrete 


Brown, State Highway Engr., Tal- 

(Bids lately noted.) 

Fla., Plant City.—City, 
Mayor; street paving; voted 
(Previously noted to vote.) 
Fla., 


Claude B. 
$70,000 


Root, 


Sanford.—Seminole County Commrs. : 


W. Wilson Co., Contr., Jacksonville ; | 


construct 176,000 sq. yds. surface-treated mac- | 


adam roads; $300,000 available; Fred T. Wil- 
liams, Engr., Sanford; Noll & Noll, Orlando, 


| 786 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans; 
bonds. 


nes, Clerk Dist. Court; road construction ; 
votes in May on $1,000,000 bonds. 

Oberlin. — State Highway Dept., 
Blanche Annex, New Orleans, 
26.92 mi. Oberlin-Alexandria 


736 
La. ; 
High- 


La., 
Maison 
censtruct 
way; 
(Lately noted.) 


con- 
struct 4.99 mi. Lafayette-New Iberia Highway, 
St. Martins Parish; bids until Feb. 24; Dun- 


ean Buie, State Highway Engr. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

La., Winfield—Winn Parish Police Jury: 
construct 40 mi. of Jefferson Highway, 120 mi. 
} Pershing Highway: contemplated: vote on 
$1.000.000 bonds: W. F. Cooper, Engr. State 


Highway Dept., New Orleans. 
Md., Easton.—Talbot County Commrs.: con- 
| struct road from Claiborne to Easton ; $200,000 


Fla., and E. C. Langton, Contrs., Titusville, 
Fla. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Ga., Adel.—Cook County Commrs.. E. M. 
Mathis, Chrmn.: construct 14.79 mi. paved 
road; National Highway. Georgia Federal- | 
Aid Project No. 90; 138,860.4 sq. yds. paving: 
1177.5 ft. vitrified pipe, 15. 18, 24 and 30 in.: 


745.11 cu. yds. concrete: 17,092 Ibs. reinforcing 
steel ; 329,669.10 cu. yds. excavation: bids until 
Mch. 16: H. S. Jaudon Engineering Co.. Pro 
ject Engr., Elberton, Ga. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Road Construction.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is 


bonds contemplated. 


Miss., Clarksdale. — City 


| 


(Lately noted to construct | 


10.24 mi. Oberlin-Lake Charles roadway ; | 
$394.665.20; bids until Mch. 8. 


ey 
—= 


Miss., Greenville—Wayne County Commrs, - 
construct roads; vote on $50,000 bonds: 
templated. 

Miss., Moss Point.—City, Geo. W. 
Mayor; $2,000 bonds defeated. 


con 


O'Neill, 
(Previously 


| noted to vote.) 


Project | 


Miss., Noxapater.—City, Thos. G. 
Mayor; construct concrete 
Mch. 1 on $10,000 bonds. 


Hopkins, 
sidewalks; vote 


Mo., Lebanon. — Laclede County Commrs.: 
construct roads in Phillipsburg Special Road 
Dist.; voted $15,000 bonds. 

Mo., Marshall.—Saline County Court: con 


wae | struct 288 mi. roads; vote Mch. 9 on $1,800,000 


bonds. 


Mo., Parma.—Jo A. Parker; construct roads, 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Mo., St. Louis.—City ; pave 2.06 mi. Clayton 


road ; Granite Bituminous Paving Co., Contr. : 
$89,170. 
Mo., St. Louis.—Board of Aldermen; vote 


May 11 on $24,000,000 bonds; items as follows 
Elimination of grade crossings, $906,000; parks 
and playgrounds, $2,560,000; municipal audito- 
rium, $900,000; sewer construction, $2,575.000; 
improvements to River des Peres, $9,000,000: 
Free Bridge approach, $1,500,000; river and 
rail terminals, $1,700,000; widening and open- 
streets, $1,250,000; municipal farms, $1,500,000; 
purchase of lighting equipment, $1,000,000 - fire 
engine houses, $360,000; Bellefontaine farm, 
$156,000 ; city jail cells, $76,000; morgue, $68,000; 
street maintenance, $360,000. (Lately noted t 
order election.) 

N. C., Concord.—Cabarrus County Commrs. ; 


construct 2 mi. hard-surfaced road between 


Kanapolis and Glass; R. M. Hudson & Co.. 
Contr.; $3.25 per sq. yd. (Lately noted to 


construct.) 

N. C., Concord.—Cabarrus County Commrs. : 
construct 9 mi. sand-clay road; bids until 
Mech. 2; W. F. Fallis, Engr., Raleigh, N. C 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

N. C., Edenton. — City, J. R. McMullan, 
Clerk ; street improvements; $77,000 bonds. 

N. C., Hertford.—City, B. K. Koonce, 
construct additional paving, sewer and water 
system; $200,000; J. B. McCrary Engineering 
Corp., Engr., Citizens’ Southern Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

N. C., Morganton.—Burke County Commrs 
J. R. Howard, Clk.; construct roads; $107,000 
bonds, 


Clk. : 


N. C., Wadesboro.—Town, L. D. Rivers. Clk 


pave streets; $10,000 bonds. 
N. C., Wilson.—Wilson County Commrs. : 
construct roads; vote on $2,000,000 bonds: 


contemplated. 

Okla., Blackwell.—City ; construct 20 blocks 
paving. Address The Mayor. 

Okla., Durant. — Bryan County Commrs. : 
eonstruct 200 mi. hard-surfaced roads; 
Mch. 16 on $900,000 bonds; same amount Fed 


vote 


| eral aid. 
La., St. Martinville.—State Highway Dept., 


Okla., Hugo. — Choctaw County Commrs. : 
construct roads; vote Mch. 9 on $315,000 bonds 

Okla., Hugo. — Choctaw County Commrs. : 
construct roads; vote $500,000 bonds; contem 
plated. 

Okla., Lawton, — City; Jake Talmage in 
charge: construct 1 mi. concrete paving, 1 


course integral curb; 1% mi .asphalt top pay 


| ing: let contract for 1 mi. concrete paving to 
Carney & Adkins: S. A. Joyner, Engr. (Late 
ly noted to construct 2 mi. paving.) 
Okla... Marlow.—City; cosntruct 28,414 sq 
yds. asphaltic concrete paving: V. V. Long & 
Co.. Engrs., 1800 Coleord Bldg.: Municipal 


Commrs., R. E, | 


Stratton, Jr.. Clerk; construct 36.000 sq. yds. | 


asphaltic concrete paving on present gravel 
base: bids until Mch, 2; Walter S. Bobo, 
Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 


Excavator Co., Contr.; both Oklahoma City: 
$122,168. (Bids lately noted.) 

S. C., Bamberg.—City, J. J. Smook, Mayor 
repair Columbia-Savannah Highway throuch 
city; J. R. Beazley, Contr. 


mentioned 
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g. c.. Chesterfield—State Highway Dept., 
Columbia, S. C.; construct 11.346 mi. Chester- 
field and Lancaster Rd.; Federal-aid Project 
96, Chesterfield County; 16,275 cu. yds. top- 
soil; 13,557 cu. yds. sand-clay ; 64 cu. yds. ex- 
cavation; 11,229 Ibs. steel reinforcements ; 
158.2 cw. yds. concrete headwalls; bids until 
Feb. 24; F. H. Murray, State Highway Engr. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
, Edgefield.—Edgefield County Commrs. ; 
roads; vote on $300,000 bonds. 


&. C. 
construct 

s. C.. Fort Mill—Town:; pave streets; vote 
Mch. 1! on $30,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

W. Va., Elkins.—City; improvements, in 
eluding paving, water-works and sewer sys- 
tem, ete.; $500,000; Roberts Engineering Co., 
Engr., Charleston, W. Va. 


Ss. C., Manning.—City; pave streets; voted 
$5,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

8. C., Union.—Union county; Union Town 
ship Highway Comsn., E. W. Stone, Secf.; 
let contracts: B. H. Martin, Easley, 8. C., 
$35,951 grading and topsoiling 4.77 mi. Sardis 
read; Estes & Robinson, $10,907, topsoiling 


and grading 2.29 mi. Santuck road; topsoiling 
and grading 2.01 mi. Jonesville road; Green- 


ville Tile Co., Greenville, S. C., $6400, 1 mi. 
cement pavement in Ottaray and Monarch 
Mills community: W. B. Deneen, Engr. 


(Lately noted inviting bids.) 


s. ¢., Walterboro.—Town, J.D. Glover. 
Mayor: construct 20,500 sq. yds. street pav 
ing: 15,800 ft. curb; 5000 cu. yds. grading; 


Tomlinson Engineering Co., Engr., Columbia, 


S. ¢.: Adams-Evans Co., Contr., New York 
and Jacksonville, Fla. (Lately noted invit 


ing bids.) 
Tex.. Angleton.—Brazoria County Commrs.’ 


W. Va., Union—Monroe County Commrs. : 
construct roads in Wolf Creek Dist.: 
Feb. 26 on $79,000 bonds. (Supersedes recent 
item.) 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Ohio County Commrs., 


vote 


H. C. Underwood, Clerk; resurface Zane St. | 


| with brick and concrete base; bids until Feb. 


| Treas. ; 
vend Mulberry Sts. 


| ton, 


21; W. O. McCluskey, County Road Engr. 


(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) | 


Sewer Construction, 
Ala., Montgomery. — City, J. L. 
and Belleair Dist., 
paving; bids until March 2; H. A. Washing- 
City Engr. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Sewers.) 
Ga., Atlanta.—City, H. L. Collier, Chief of 
Construction ; construct 7565 lin. ft. 8, 12 and 


Cobbs, | 
construct sanitary sewers in Semmes | 


and | 


15-in. vitrified sewers; $12,000; Drake Donald- | 
| son, Engr.; plans extension trunk and storm- 


water sewers 
$1,000,000. 
Miss., 


and disposal-plants addition ; 
(Supersedes recent item.) 
con- 


Sardis.—Town, Mayor Taylor: 


struct sanitary sewer system; 6 mi. sewers | 


and disposal tank; 


bids until Mch. 2; Massena L. Culley, Engr., 


$65,000 bonds proposed; | 


Ga., Savannah—Ships.—Rourke Dry Docks Co 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; John Rourke, 
A. Rourke, John Z. Rourke 

Tex., Galveston 
& Young; 


James 


Sudermann 
$20,000 


Steel Ships. 
construct marine ways; 
Telephone Systems. 


Ga., Augusta.—Southern Bell Telephone Co 


plans $20,000 improvements to exchange build- 
ing; Barge-Thompson Co., Contr.-Engr., 512 
Peters Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (See Machinery 
Wanted—tTelephone Supplies; Building Sup- 
plies.) 

Ky., Columbus. Columbus Home Tele- 
| phone Co, ineptd.; H. U. Whayne, E. E. 


Pearigen, J. M. Childers. 


Ta., Lake Charles.—Cumberland Telephone 


& Telegraph Co.; improve telephone system : 
| $30,000. 

La.. Monroe.—Monroe Telephone Co.: im 
prove telephone system ; $40,000. 

Okla., Fort Cobb.—Rural Telephone Line 


incptd.; Lawrence Fisher, H. J. 


Luther Myers. 


Whaley, 
Tex., Clarendon.—Clerendon Telephone Co. : 
exchange building; brick: concrete: 
fireproof ; switchboard for 20,000, ete. 

W. Va., Cross Roads. Roads Tele- 
phone Co. ineptd.; capital $4995; J. E. Davis, 
Hammond, W. Va.; A. B. Curry, A. A. Vin- 


erect 


Cross 


| cent; both Fairmont, W. Va. 


Jackson, Miss. (See Machinery Wanted— | 
Sewers.) 

Mo., Independence. — City, Christian Ott, 
Mayor; plans construction sewer system. 

N. C., Bessemer City—City, R. C. Kennedy, 
| Mayor; construct sewer system: J. B. Me- 


Road Dist. 23, Freeport, Tex. ; construct grad- | 


ing and bridge work on 9.44 mi. State High- 
way No. 36; 92,900 cu. yds. embankment ; 8000 
embankment; 325 ft. pile bridges; 


eu. yds. 


260 cu. yds. concrete bridges; bids until Mch. | 


13; W. A. Randle, Engr., Freeport. 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
Tex., 
plans 
bonds. 
honds. ) 

Tex., Port Lavaca.—Calhoun County Com- 
missioners’ Court, R. H. Hamilton, Judge; 
construct 20 mi. gravel and mud-shell roads ; 
50,000 County, $25,000 State and Federal-aid 
available; Richard H. Phillips, Engr., San 
Antonio, Tex. (Supersedes recent item. 

Tex., Gatesville—Coryell County Commrs. ; 
improve roads; $1,000,000 bonds defeated. 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

Tex., Waco.—MecLennan County Comimrs. ; 
construct roads: vote on $5,000,000 bonds: 
considered. 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—Wichita County, W. W. 
Murphy, County Auditor; construct 4.68 mi. 
Lake road, concrete, 16 and 18 ft. wide; Sec- 


Angleton.—Brazoria County Commrs. ; 
roads in Angleton Dist. ; 


(Lately noted to vote on $100,000 


tion No. 1, State Highway No. 22; 10.76 mi. 
Burkburnett road, concrete, 18 ft. wide; Sec- 


tions 2 and 3, State Highway No. 2; 29.1 mi. 
Electra road, concrete, 18 and 20 ft. wide; 
grading, bridges and culverts: Sections 4, 5 
and 6, State Highway No. 5; bids until Feb. 
16: J. M. Isbell, County Engr. Lately noted 
bids Jan. 22. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 

Va., Abingdon. — Virginia State Highway 
Comsn., G. P. Coleman, Commr., Richmond, 
Va.; construct 6.75 mi. road from Greendale, 


(See Ma- | 


defeated | 


| 


Washington county, to Russell county line: 
Virginia Project No. 15; 12 ft. water-bound | 


macadam, 18 ft. roadway; alternate bids 
12 ft. water-bound macadam, 20 ft. roadway: 
bids until Feb. 26. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Road Construction.) 

W. Va., 
Commrs. : 
Dist. : 


on 


Lewisburg. — Greenbrier County 
construct roads in Anthonys Creek 


vote’ Mch. 16 on $27,800 bonds. 


Crary Co., Contr., Atlanta, Ga. 
voted $45,000 bonds.) 

N. C., Burlington. — City, Earl B. Horner, 
Mayor; construct sewer system; install 9% 
mi. 8 to 15-in. pipe sewers; bids until Mch. 10; 
J. L. Ludlow, Ludlow Engrs., Conslt. Engr., 


(Lately noted 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Lately noted. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Sewer System.) 
N. C., Wadesboro. — City, H. P. Taylor, 


Mayor; extend sewer system; Blair & Drane, 
Engrs., Charlotte, N. C. (Lately noted voted 
$65,000 bonds.) 

N. C., Forest City.—City; construct sewer 
system; W. A. Bennett, Contr.-Engr. 

N. C., Graham.—Town, P. A. Holt, 
Treas.: construct $150,000 sewer system: 
not engaged engineer. 
item. (See Machinery 
struction.) 


Secy.- 


Supersedes 
Wanted—Sewer 


recent 
Con- 


N. C., Kinston.—Caswell Training School, C. 
3. MeNairy, Supt.: install $8872 sewage-dis 
pesal system; contract let. 

Okla., Covington.—City; extend sewer 
water systems; voted $25,000 bonds. 
The Mayor, 

Tex., Nacona. — City: plans 
38,000-ft. tile sewer and erecting 
posal plant; $389,000; engineer 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Young Men's’ Business 
League; plans organization company to con- 
struct sewer system. 


constructing 
sewage-dis- 
not 


-alacios. — 


Va.. Norfolk—Steel Ships.—Norfolk Ship- 
yards Corp. organized: capital $500,000: Benj. 
Lowenberg, Prest.: S. Lloyd Drake, V.-P.: 


David L. Lowenberg, Treas.: has 50-acre site 
on waterfront; build plant to include marine 
railway, machine shop, for 
barges, ete.: construct concrete drydock of 
6000 tons capacity, designed for 
sections. 


ways concrete 


W. Va.. Elkins.—City: install sewer. water 
and electric-light systems: construct paving 
and city hall: $500,000: Roberts Engineering 
Co., Conslt. Engr., Charleston, W. Va. 


Shipbuilding Plants. 


St. Vessels.—St. 


An 
construct 


Fla.. Andrew—Stee] 
drew's Bay Ways Co. organized: 
shipways: plans 200-ft. cradle. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


has | 


| pairs; 
} and carpentering. 
and | 
Address | 


selected. | 


additional | 


W. Va., Watson.—Boothsville Telephone Co. 
ineptd.: capital 4995; L. R. Burgner. 


Textile Mills. 


Ala., Huntsville—Sheeting.—Merrimack Mfg. 
Co.; build 3-story-and-basement brick mill- 
construction addition; $100,000; construction 
by owner; .Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engrs., 
Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Florida.—Chas. T. Smith, 
tablish knitting mill. 

Ga., Calhoun—Hosiery.—A. R. MeDaniel: 
mill to knit children’s hosiery ; contemplated. 


Griffin, Ga.; es- 


(See Machinery Wanted—Knitting Machin 
ery.) 
Md., Frederick—Hosiery.—Union Mfg. Co.., 


A. C. Zimmerman, Mgr., E. Patrick St.; erect 
additional story on 1-story 110x40-ft. brick 
and wood slag-roof factory addition; $10,- 
000; install 300 knitting machines; 100 H. P. 
electric belt drive; daily capacity, 900 doz. 
Roy W. Poole, Contr. for masonry 
(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Gastonia—Yarns.—Ruby Mills: erect 
100x78-ft. addition for twisters, spindles, 
warpers, reels and spoolers; $75,000. 


N. €., Gastonia—Yarns. Adams-Spencer 
Spinning Mills organized; W. H. Adams, 
Prest.; Geo. R. Spencer, Mgr.; erect 6000- 
spindle mill; produce 2-ply combed yarns. 
(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Gastonia — Combed Yarns.—Priscilla 
Spinning Co. chartered; capital $1,500,000; 
Chas. D. Gray, W. M. Boyce, J. R. Boyd: 
erect steel-construction building; purchased 
mcehy.; install 25,000 spindles; electric power ; 


mfre. 40's to 60's combed yarn: J. 
Engr.-Archt., Charlotte, N. C 
N. C., High Point 


H. Mayes, 


Cotton Products.—Pickett 


Cotton Miils, F. M. Pickett, Prest.-Treas. : 
erect 3-story 106x103-ft. brick and concrete ad- 
dition: install 12,672 spindles: mehy. pur 
chased; electric power: R. C, Biberstein 
Engr.-Areht., Charlotte, N. C. (Supersedes 
recent item.) 

N. CC... Lineolnton Cotton Products.— 


Wampum Cotton Mills; increased 
from $160,000 to $1,000,000. 

x: 
mary Mfg. 


capital 


Roanoke Rapids—Damask, etc.—Rose- 
Co. ; increased capital from $1,800,- 


1000 to $6,500,000. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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N. C., Ronda—Cotton Yarns.—Ronda Cotton 
Mills, R. D. Grier, Prest.; construct 310x84- 
ft. brick building; $50,000; install 7000 | 
spindles; $200,000 mechy. purchased; $30,000 
electric and steam plant, 300 H. P.; electric 
drive; G. M. Goodnight, Archt.-Engr. (Re- | 
cently noted organized, etc.) 

N. C., Spindale—Mercerized Yarns.—K. 8S. 


Tanner; erect 10,000-spindle yarn and 15,000- 
spindle weaving mill; J. E. Sirrine, Archt.- 
Engr., Greenville, S. C. 

N. C., Newton Woolen Yarn.—Newton 
Woolen Mills organized; capital $100,000; W. 
E. Bacon, Prest.; A. B. Kuhn, Secy.-Treas. ; 
erect 150x54-ft. building; $75,000 mechy. pur- 
chased ; install 1800 mule spindles; daily ca- 
pacity 2000 Ibs. woolen yarn; electric power. 
Lately noted inecptd. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Woolen Twisters.) 

N. C., Stony Point—Yarn.—Rocky Face Spin- 
ning Co. ineptd.; capital $500,000; Samuel 
Turner, Long Island, N. C.; J. L. Turner, 
East Monbo, N. C.; J. B. Hall, Statesville, 
N. C. 

N. C., Valdese—Hosiery Yarns.—Valdese Mfg. 
Co.; increased capital from $100,000 to $300,000 ; 
add 8000 spindles. 

S. C., Gaffney—Hosiery.—Gaffney Knitting 
Mill organized; C. M. Smith, Prest.; W. E. 
Peeler, Secy. and Gen. Mgr.; has building; 
install 56 knitters, 16 ribbers, 7 loopers; elec- 
tric power; daily capacity 250 doz. pairs silk 
hosiery. (Supersedes recent item.) 


S. C., Pacolet—Sheetings, ete.—Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., V. M. Montgomery, Prest., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; increased capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

8. C., Spartanburg—Underwear. — Spartan- 
burg Underwear Mills organized ; capital $40,- 


900; D. O. Leonard, Prest.-Treas.; A. W. Hor- 
ton, V.-P.; D. A. Snow, Secy. (Lately 
noted incptd.) 

Va., Lodge—Hosiery.—Bailey B. Dawson; 


contemplates mfre. hosiery. 
Wanted—Knitting Machines; Yarn; Silk.) 

W. Va., Berkeley Springs—Hosiery.—Inter- 
woven Mills, New Brunswick, N. J.; erect 1- 
story 100x55-ft. brick building; $25,000; install 
200 knitting machines; plans purchasing elec- 
tric power; daily capacity 500 to 1000 doz. 
pairs ; Alexander Merchant, Engr.-Archt., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Water-Works. 
Ala., Eufaula.—City, R. 
install electrically-driven 
chinery Wanted—Pumps.) 
Ala., Greenville. — City, Mayor Blackwell; 
improve water-works and fire equipment; 
voted bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) 
Ga., Vinton.—City ; vote March 16 on $90,000 


(See Machinery 


D. Thomas, Mayor; 
pumps. (See Ma- 


bonds to purchase Vinton Water, Light & 
Power Co. Address The Mayor. 

Md., Princess Anne. — Town; construct 
water-works; contemplates bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 

Miss., Brooksville—Town, J. N. McMorries, 
Clerk; improve water and light plants; 


voted $10,000 bonds. 

Miss., Starkville-—City ; improve water and 
light plants; install centrifugal pump; bids 
until Feb. 18; Williams & Lebby, Engrs., 
Yazoo City, Miss. Previously noted voted 
$55,000 = bonds. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Pumps.) 

Mo., Holden.—City ; improve water-works ; 
$150,000; Archer & Stevens, Engrs., 609 New 
England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mo., Vandalia.—City, W. S. Waters, Mayor; 


extend water-works; drill 1200 to 1500 ft. 15-in. | 


well; install pumps; $12,500. Lately noted bids 
until Jan. 26. (See Machinery 
Piping.) 


Wanted— | 





| 
| 
| 


N. C., Burlington.—City, Earl B. 
Mayor ; construct water-works ; 15,000 ft. 12-in. 
Cc. I. or wood pipe force main, 1,700,000-gal. 
earth embankment raw-water reservoir, intake 


works and pumping station, coagulating 
basin, filter plant, 500,000-gal. reinforced con- | 


crete clear-water reservoir, centrifugal pumps, 


filter apparatus, valves, pipe, ete.; bids until | 


Mch. 10; J. L. Ludlow, Ludlow Engrs., Conslt. 
Engr., Winston-Salem, N. C. Lately noted. 


(See Machinery Wanted—Water-works.) 
N. C., Wadesboro. — City, H. P. Taylor, 


Mayor; extend water-works ; 
Engrs., Charlotte, N. C. 
$30,000 bonds.) 


Blair & Drane, 
(Lately noted voted 


Okla., Covington.—City: extend water and 
sewer systems; voted $25,000 bonds. Address 


The Mayor. 

Okla., Devol.—City, J. N. Huff, Mayor; im- 
prove water-works; $50,000 bonds. 

Okla., Henryetta—City, Ira Martin, Mayor; 
improve water system; Burns & McDonnell, 


Civil Engrs.; Merkle & Co., Contrs.; both 
Kansas City, Mo. (Lately noted bids until 
Feb. 2.) 

Okla., Oilton—Town; extend water-works ; 


$40,000 ; lay mains; daily capacity 200,000 gals. ; 
D. B. Merry, Engr. (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Tonkawa. City ; improve water- 
works; $75,000; invite bids; Johnson & Ben- 
ham, Engrs., Firestone Bldg., 
Mo. (Lately noted voting $60,000 bonds.) 

Tex., Ciseo.—City; improve water-works; 
voted $500,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
{Lately noted to vote.) 

W. Va., Elkins.—City; install water, sewer 
and electric-light systems; construct 
and city hall; $500,000; Roberts Engineering 
Co., Conslt. Engr., Charleston, W. Va. 


Woodworking Plants. 


Ga., Cairo—Barrels.—H. G. Cannon; 
85x120-ft. factory addition; $15,000. 

Ga., Dalton — Chairs.— Duane Chair Co.; 
increased capital from $150,000 to $350,000. 

Ga., Macon—Furniture.—South Macon Fur- 
niture & Repair Co. ineptd.; capital $6000; 
W. H. Sellers, J. W. Hardeman. 


erect 


Ga., Macon — Baskets. ~— Macon Basket Co. 
ineptd.:; capital $10,000; Geo. M. Crandall, 
Dean Wing. 


Ky., Lexington—Buggies, ete.—D. T. Bohon 
Co., Harrodsburg, Ky.; erect two 2-story 200x 
80-ft. buildings ; increased capital from $150,000 


Horner, 


Kansas City, | 


paving 


| John F. Fentiman, 


es 
—= 


N. C., Henderson — Buggies. — Henderson 
Buggy Co.; increased capital from $25,000 
to $100,000. 

Tex., Houston—Boxes.—Republic Box (Co,; 
erect 125x300-ft. building; install 450 H. p. 
steam plant and 150 H. P. electric generator; 
increase capital from $50,000 to $100,000 

Tex., Rusk—Crates.—Texas Crate & Basket 


Co.; inereased capital from $36,000 to 
$100,000. 
Tex., San Antonio — Trunks. — John F, 


Fentiman Trunk Co. ineptd.; capital $16,000; 
Robt. L. Fentiman, Ernest 
E. Huelepohl. 

Va.. Petersburg—Trunks.—Rodgers-Madison 
Trunk Corp.: erect plant; 2 stories; 509x200 
ft.: Harrison Construction Co., Contr. 

Md., Baltimore—Graphophones. — Columbia 
Graphophone Factories Corp. of Maryland, 
Francis S. Whitten, Prest., Woolworth Bldg., 
New York; A. R. Palmer, Engr. Constr., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; has plans and specifica- 
tiohs for plant; 6 story; 80x260 ft. main 
structure3 for cabinet factory; other build- 
ings for record factory, 2 metal or machine 
plants, grinding department, 2 drykilns and 
storage; 1200x1000 gt| building space; all 
for first unit. (Previously noted organized 
te bulid $3,600,000 manufactory, construct 
in units, ete.) 

W. Va., Newell — Cooperage. — Lawrence 
Cooperage Co. chartered; capital $30,000: Jos 
M. Wells, F. B. Lawrence, W. E. Wells. 


_—- 


Fire Damage. 


Ark., Little Rock.—People’s Laundry Corp.'s 
plant ; loss $40,000. 

Ark., Little Rock.—St. Luke’s Hospital an- 
nex. owned by Dr. J. P. Runyan; 
$45,000. 

Ark., Plumerville.—A. D. Malone’s building. 

Ark., Siloam Springs.—Presbyterian Church 
building. Address The Pastor. 

Ky., Hickman.—George Wright’s residence, 
West Hickman. 

Ky., Mt. Sterling.—National Hotel. 
The Proprietor. 

La., Thibodaux.—Mald 

Md., Chase.—Samuel L. 
warehouse; loss $22,000. 

Md., Rhodesdale.—Winfield, Webster & Co.'s 
cannery and warehouses; loss $100,000. 

Md., Leonardtown.—Williams’ cannery. 


loss 


Address 


Belmont’s residence. 


Sudlow's store and 





to $1,000,000; James Murphy, Archt. Louis- Md., Miilersville—Nathan Childs’ store. 
ville, Ky. (Lately noted.) N. C., Franklin.—High School; loss $24,000 
Ky., Louisville—Wagons.—Kentucky Wagon | Address Board of Education. 
Mfg. Co., 3d and K Sts.; erect addition; 1 Tenn., Paris.—Louisville & Nashville Ry. 
story; 40x67 ft.; construction by owner. shops, W. H. Courtenay, Ch. Engr., Louisville, 
N. C., Winston-Salem — Furniture. — Cude | Ky.: loss $45,000. 
Furniture Co.; increased capital from $25,000 Tex., Fort Worth.—St. Paul’s Methodist 
to $125,000. Church, 7th and Lamar Sts.; loss $100,000. 
Tex., Fort Worth—-Doors.—R. A. Toombs § Address The Pastor. 
Sash & Door Co. ineptd. ; capital $350,000; R. A. Va., New Canton. — Charles J. Perkins’ 
Toombs, J. M. Thompson, W. R. Thompson. | residence. 
EXPLANATORY. 
3uildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 
Apartment-Houses. Fla., Jacksonville. _ Riverside Aparinent 
Ala., Birmingham. — TT. W. Ford; erect Co. ; erect $200,000 apertenont building; 3 sto 
$20,000 apartment building; 2 stories; brick | Ties and basement; 166x450 ft.; concrete, hol- 


veneer. 
D. C., Washington.—Ernest G. Walker; erect 
apartment building, 16th and S Sts.; 8 stories. 
D. C., Washington.—Harry Wardman; erect 
$87,000 apartment building, Connecticut and 
Cathedral Aves.; Wardman & Waggaman, 
Archts.; construction by owner. 


low tile and brick; steam heat; 54 suites; bids 
Mech. 6; A. F. N. Everett, Archt., Walton 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


Ga., Atlanta.—Joseph A. McCord; remodel 
residence for apartments; 3 stories and base 


ment; 6 suites; steam heat; refrigerating 


| system; freight and passenger elevator; $50 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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m0; bids Feb. 20; work on cost-plus basis; | Archt., Jefferson County Bank Bidg.; Birming- | bids opened within 30 days; J. J. Baldwin, 
4. F. N. Everett, Archt., Walton Bldg. | ham. (Lately noted.) Archt., Anderson, 8S. C. 

Ga., Atlanta—J. W. Jenkins and C. A. Tap- Ark., Little Rock. — Bankers’ Trust Co.; Fla., Tampa.—First Baptist Church, Frank 


pan ; erect $100,000 apartment building; 2 
stories ; 80x175 ft. ; plans by and construction 
gnder supervision Mr. Jenkins. 

Mo., St. Louis.—David Beckett ; 
apartment buildings; 12 suites each. 
N. C., Charlotte—R. L. Goode; erect $125,- 
o apartment, Graham and 9th Sts.; 3 
stories; 24 suites; construction by owner. 


erect 3 


ac, 
erect apartment building; 2 or 3 stories. 

Okla., Oklahoma City—J. H. Goldstein; 
erect $12,000 apartment building; 2 stories and 
basement ; 40x65 ft.; 4 suites; brick veneer; 
stone trim; composition roof ; Bailey & Alden, 
4rchts., Colcord Bldg. 

Okla., Ponea City—Marland Refining Co. ; 
erect 2 apartment buildings, 2 and 4 suites 
each; also 23 dwellings; reported contem- 
plating several hundred dwellings. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Chas. G. Smith and oth- 
ers; erect $1,000,000 apartment-house, Union 
Ave.; 6 stories; 350 ft. long; 70 suites; from 2 
to 10 rooms each; cafe; billiard-room ; swim- 
ming pool; roof garden, etc.; red tile roof; 
tile terrace; sunken gardens; Otis & Clark, 
Archts., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; J. S. 
Pollard, C. D. Smith and others, committee on 
plans. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Houston.—A. Silverberg; erect 2 apart- 
ment buildings; frame and stucco ; $12,000. 
Tex., Lufkin.—Mrs. J. S. McMullen; erect 
410,000 apartment building; interlocking tile 
and concrete ; 4 suites, 3 rooms each. 

Tenn., Memphis. — M. S. Binswanger and 
others; erect $1,250,000 apartment-house, East 
Parkway; 200x116 ft.; H-shaped; fireproof ; 
7 stories and basement; ist story, ornamental 
terra-cotta and light-colored brick; red Span- 
ish tile roof; roof garden; swimming pool, 
18x38 ft.; gymnasium, etc., in basement; 
Charles O. Pfeil, Memphis, and John A. Arm- 
strong, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Archts. 


Association and Fraternal. 


Ala., Bessemer.—Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, W. J. Long, Chrmn. Building Com- 


mittee; erect $100,000 building; Shaddock & 
Lay, Archts. 
Ala., Birmingham.—Masoniec Temple Assn., 


Albert L. Reese, Secy.; erect $1,000,000 temple ; 
about 180x380 ft. Address Warren, Wheelock 
& Knight, Archts. (Lately noted.) 


Ark., Blytheville. — Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks; erect clubhouse for lodge and 
storerooms 

Ga., Quitman.—Sholte Masonic Lodge; erect 
$50,000 lodge, theater and office buildling; 3 
stories; pressed brick; 1st floor, theater; 2d 
floor, offices; C. E. Choats, Archt., Atlanta. 

Md., Hagerstown.—Young Men's Christian 
Assn., C. W. Steele, Secy.; rejected bids to 
erect building; fireproof; 79x100 ft.; marble 


floors; ornamental terra-cotta; safes; vaults, | 


ete.; A. J. Klinkhart, C. E. Koontz and Fred 
J. Mack, Archts.; construction 
(Lately noted.) 

8. C., Charleston.—Ancient Free & Accepted 
Masons, Delta Lodge of Perfection No. 1; re- 
model building for cathedral. 

Tex., 
der of Elks; erect $100,000 building. 


Bank and Office. 


Ala., Hartselle—First National Bank; erect 
$40,000 bank building; 2 stories; 35x114.4 ft.; 
brick ; metal roof ; 1st floor, tile and concrete, 
-d, wood ; steam heat ; metal ceilings ; interior 
tile; vaults and vault lights; Bem Price, 


Eastland.—Benevolent Protective Or- 


Washington.—People’s Building Co. ; | 


plans to expend $50,000 to $75,000 to improve 
present building and adjoining structure; in- 
stall safety vault in basement; Italian marble 
fixtures, ete. 

Fla., Jacksonville.—B. S. 
fice building; 4 stories. 

Fla., Tampa. — Citizens’ American Bank, 
Leuis A. Bize, Prest.; enlarge banking-room ; 
invites bids. 

Ga., Atlanta.—A. Samuels; erect $60,000 film 


Levy ; improve of- 


exchange building; 4 stories and basement; 
5(x100 ft.; brick, reinforced concrete and 


vault doors; freight and 
sprinkler system; A. F. 
Walton Bidg. 


steel; fire doors; 
passenger elevators; 
N. Everett, Archt., 
noted.) 

Ky., Hopkinsville-—First National Bank, Ed 
IL. Weathers, V.-P.; 
tion ; 56x100 ft.; brick and stone; metal roof; 
wood and marble floors; metal ceilings; 
probably electric lights; bids opened about 
Mech 1; Brinton B. Davis, Archt., Louisville. 
Address owner. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Louisville—National Bank of Com- 
merce: erect building: 
Archts., 712 Louisville Trust Bldg. 

La., Monroe.—Central Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; erect building; contemplated. 

La., Shreveport.—Commercial Bank ; remodel 
quarters for banking-room. 

State Bank, 


Miss,, Brooksville.—Brooksville 


ing. 


Insurance Co., Dr. A. M. Moore, Prest.; erect 
office building ; 7 stories; fireproof. 

Okla., F. Mason and others, 
Pawhuska; acquired Pershing State Bank; 
erect building. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Bank Fixtures; Vault Door.) 

Tex., Canadian.—J. F. Johnson 
ciates; erect bank building. 


Lufkin.—Lufkin National Bank, Roy 


Pershing.—B. 


Tex., 


fixtures ; $40,000. 
Tex., Yoakum.—Yoakum Natl. Bank; erect 
building; 2 stories; 50x80 ft.; sem-fireproof ; 
L. Harrington Co., Archt. 
Ww. Va. 
Ice Co.; building ; 


erect office 


Jas. L. Montgomery, Archt., Charleston, 
(Lately noted.) 

Churches. 
Ala., Opelika. — Baptist Church; remodel 


building; brick; steam heat; 50x1°5 ft.; seat 
500; install organ; $30,000; A. F. N. Everett, 
Archt., Walton Bldg., Atlanta. 

Ark., 


Newport.—Presbyterian Church, Rev. 





by owner. | 


60x70 ft.; brick; asbestos composition shingle 
| roof; pine and concrete floors; steam heat, 
| $1500; city ilghting; plaster board; rolling 
partitions; bids about May 1; Harding & 
| Thompson, Archts. Southern Express Bldg., 
Little Rock. Address owner. 

Ark., Paragould. — Presbyterian Church ; 
| plans to erect building. Address The Pastor. 

Ark., Paragould. — First Baptist Church ; 
erect $40,000 building. Address The Pastor. 
(Previously noted.) 

Ark., Paragould. — East Side 
Church, Willis Copper and others, 
committee ; erect $20,000 building. 

Fla., Daytona.—Baptist Church, Rev. W. H. 
Rightmire, Pastor; erect $75,000 building; 
60x120 ft.; hollow tile and stucco; tile roof; 
pine floors ; 


building 


E. V. Yates, Prest.; erect 2-story brick build- | 


(Lately | 


remodel and erect addi- | 


PD. X. Murphy & Bros., | 


Bentley, Chrmn. Bldg. Com.; erect $250,000 
building ; 200x200 ft.; brick, marble and con- 


crete; slate roof; maple floors; blast-furnace 
heat; electric lights; bids opened within 60 
days; J. J. Baldwin, Archt., Anderson, 8. C. 


Ga., Quitman.—Methodist Church, L. W. 
Branch, Chrmn. Building Comm. ; erect $50,000 
building. 

Ga., Waycross. — Baptist Church, D. M. 
Parker, Chrmn. Bldg. Com.; erect $75,000 
building; 80x100 ft.; brick and hollow tile; 
slate roof; pine floors; blast-furnace heat; 


electrie lights; J. J. Baldwin, Archt., Ander- 
son, 8S. C. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Frankfort.—First Presbyterian Church ; 
erect building; Loomis & Hartman, Arcbts., 
Todd Bldg., Louisville. 

Ky., 
church, 


Sassafras.—Wisconsin Coal Co.; erect 
(See Dwellings.) 

La., Lake Charles.—Warren Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, colored; erect $30,000 building; 
1 story and basement; 85x48 ft.; seat 500; 
brick; Bishop Thirkield, New Orleans, in- 
terested. 

La., Pineville——Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rev., C. V. Breithaupt, Pastor; erect Sun- 
day-school addition, to contain clubroom, 


gymnasium, ete. 


Md., Aquasco.—St. Mary's Church, Rev. Chas. 
E. Crusoe ; erect $15,000 building; lately noted ; 


| concrete; slate roof; Delco system of lighting. 


N. C., Durham.—North Carolina Mutual Life | 


and asso- | 


Kurtz, Cash.; enlarge bank building; install | 


(See Machinery Wanted—Building Material— 
Metal Ceilings; Rolling Partitions; Ventila- 
tors, etc.) 

Mo., Columbia.—Jewish Students’ Congrega- 
tion; contemplates erecting $500,000 building; 
Rabbi Leon Harrison, St. Louis, interested. 

Md., Crisfield.—Baptist Church; erect $75,- 
00) building; J. J. Baldwin, Archt., Anderson, 
<< 


Mo., St. Louis.—St. Rose’s Parish, Rev. J. J. 
McGlynn, Pastor; erect $30,000 residence; 3 
| stories and basement; 40x65 ft.; brick and 
stone: bids about Mch 1; Henry P. Hess, 
| Archt., 4811 Cote Brilliante Ave. 

N. C., Lexington. — Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rev. C. O. Kennerly, Pastor; erect 
| $15,000 building; auditorium, 48x60 ft.; bal- 


Montgomery.—Fayette Bottling & | 
30x34 ft.; 1} 
story; brick; composition roof; wood floors; 


| Guthrie ; 


C. A. Raymond, Pastor ; erect $25,000 building; | 


(Lately noted.) | 


cony, 28x30 ft.; furnace and lighting system 
in basement. 

N. C., Spencer.—Calvary Baptist Church, 
Rev. F. W. Fry, pastor; considering erecting 
building. 

Okla., Drumright.—Ed L. Kahl, Ione Bldg., 
preparing plans for $85,000 brick 
ehureh building. 

Okla., of Nazarene; 


Henryetta. — Church 


| erect building. Address The Pastor. 
Okla., Henryetta. — Presbyterian Church ; 
erect building. Address The Pastor. 
Okla., Henryetta.—First 3aptist Church; 
erect building. Address The Pastor. 
Okla., Henryetta.—Christian Church; erect 
building. Address The Pastor. 
Okla., Henryetta.—Episcopal Church; erect 
| building. Address The Pastor. 
Okla., Henryetta.—Catholiec Church; erect 
| building. Address The Pastor. 


Methodist | 
| Assn., W. W. 


Okla., 
building. 
Okla., 
000 building. 
Okla., 


Henryetta.—Methodist Church; erect 
Address The Pastor. 
Okeene.—Baptist Church; erect $14,- 

Address The Pastor. 
Tulsa.—Mission of Redeeming Love 
Harter, Chrmn. Building Comm. ; 
erect building. 

S. C., Blackville.—First 
building ; 


Church ; 
and 


Baptist 


erect receiving bids; plans 


| specifications at office Martin & Ward, Archts., 


blast-furnace heat ; electric lights ; | 


Greenville. (Previously noted.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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8S. C., Chester. — Methodist Church, Rev. 


Lundy W. Shealy, Pastor; erect $25,000 build- | 


ing, Baldwin Mills; A. D. Gilchrist, Archt., 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

8S. C., Charleston. — Star Gospel Mission, 
Obadiah Dugan, Supt.; remodel brick church 
and 2-story wooden building for Mission; 
David B. Ilyer, Archt. 


S. C., Charleston.—Loyal Contracting Co.; 
erect dwellings: $16,000. 

S. C., Charleston.—Holy Rosary Church; 
reported to erect building. Address The 
Pastor. 
8S. C., Cross Hill —Baptist Church, Rev. J. 


G. Wilson, Pastor; erect $40,000 
100x40 ft.; brick and frame; tin roof; pine 
floors; steam heat; knob and tube lighting: 
bids opened within 60 days; J. J. Baldwin, 
Areht., Anderson. 

me Ges 
Rev. T. 


Greenville.—Central 
Matthews, Pastor; 
building; seat 1500; Sunday-school rooms; 
brick and stone; steam heat; electric lights; 
pine floors; slate roof; bids within 60 days; 
J. J. Baldwin, Archt., Anderson, 8S. C. 

S. C., Greenwood. — Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, Warren T. King, Secy.; erect 
$100,000 dormitory and administration build- 
ings; brick; tin roof; dormitory, 3 stories; 
150x40 ft.; Thos. W. Cothran, Archt. 

8S. C., White Plains.—Baptist Church, Rev. 
J. H. Washington, Pastor; erect $20,000 build- 


Baptist Church, 


ing; 47x50 ft.; brick and frame; slate roof; | 


pine floors; steam heat; knob and tube light- 


ing; bids opened within 60 days; J. J. Bald- 
win, Archt., Anderson. 

Tenn., Chattanooga.—Centenary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, ©. B. Andrews, 


Chrmn,. of Comm.; plans $300,000 building. 


Tex., Clarendon.—Methodist Church ; expend | 


$10,000 te enlarge Sunday-school room and for 


equipment; also repair heating system. 
City and County. 
Mo., St. Louis— Auditorium, ete. — City, 


Mayor Kiel; votes May 11 on $24,000,000 bond 
issue, to include auditorium, $900,000; munici- 


| Minn., reported 


par farms, $1,500,000; fire-engine houses, $360,- | 


000; Bellefontaine farm, $156,000; 
cells, $76,000; new morgue, $68,000, etc. 

Okla., Bristow—Convention Hall, ete.—City ; 
votes Feb. 26 on $100,000 bonds for convention 
hall and $10,000 for park improvements. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


city jail 


Tenn., 
M. 
rium; about $300,000 available; R. H. Hunt, 
Archt.; Z. W. Wheland, Geo. H. Patten and 


Chattanooga—Memorial.—City, 


| residence ; 


| concrete, 
| pine 


Ga., Pearson.—Atkinson county; erect $125,- 
000 courthouse and jail; 80x56 ft.; reinforced 
brick and stone; slate roof; rift 
floors; steam heat; conduit lighting: 
bids opened Mch. 8; J. J. Baldwin, Archt., 
Anderson, 8. C. (Previously noted.) 

Miss., Belzoni.—Humphreys County; erect 
$175,000 courthouse; 126x101 ft.; fireproof; 
built-up roof; tile and marble floors; steam 


| heat, $10,000; city lighting; hollow fireproof 


| tile; 


| 


ornamental terra-cotta; safes; metal 
doors; vaults; concrete floors; ventilators; 


| also erect $50,000 jail at rear; fireproof; ac- 
| commodate 25 prisoners; living quarters for 
| jailor, ete.; Kramer & Lindsley, Archts., 50x53 


building ; | 


erect $150,000 | 


Kress Bldg., Jackson. (Lately noted.) 
Tenn., Knoxville-—Knox County, Judge Geo. 
M. Trotter; receives bids until Feb. 28 for ad- 
dition to courthouse; fireproof: slate roof; 
reinforced concrete floors; steam heat; elec- 


tric lighting; Albert B. Bauman, Archt. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 
Dwellings. 
Aja.. Birmingham.—Reid-Ford Land Co.; 


| erect 6 bungalows. 


| 


| St.: Irving B. Ellis, Archt. 
D. C., Washington.—M. J. Keane; erect 2 
dwellings, 1855-57 California St. N. W.: W.. 


D. C., Washington.—W. C. and A. N. Miller; 
erect $18,000 frame residence, 3602 Albemarle 


R. Lamar, Archt.; construction by owner. 
Fla., Fort Lauderdale.—C. D. 
erect eight 5-room bungalows. 
Fla., Miami.—Mrs. Luella J. 
to erect 


Bennock ; 


Millen, Duluth, 
residence on Isle of 
Palms. 

Fla., Punta Gorda.—Calvin 
number of bungalows. 


G. Pate: erect 

Mla., Tampa.—W. F. Miller, Mgr. Exchange 
Supply Co.; will not erect residence as lately 
reported. 

Ga., Dawson.—Jas. A. Farnum, Charleston. 
S. C.: interested in erection $80,000 to $100,000 
hotel; brick; P. E. Dennis, Archt., Macon. 

Ga., Douglas.—Douglas Hosiery Mills; erect 
several residences. 

Ga., Milledgeville.—H. G. Bone; erect $10,000 | 
1% stories; hollow tile and veneer; | 


| face brick; slate roof; Happ & Shelverton. 


Jesse | 
Littleton, Mayor; erect memorial audito- | 


others, Auditorium Comsn. (Previously | 
noted.) 
Tenn., Knoxville—City Hall.—City; consid- | 


ering 5-story city hall. Address The Mayor. 
erect $50,000 building near Rice Institute; 50x 
100 ft. ; fireproof ; Interior tile; hollow tile and 
stucco; tile roof; wood and concrete floors; 
Professor Biebler, Archt., Rice Institute; 
bids open about April 1. 
Masterson, Jr., 3512 Burlington Ave. 
neted.) 

Okla., Pryor — Memorial. — Mayes County: 
erect $25,000 memorial building; C. D. Mark- 
hem interested. 

W. Va., Elkins—City Hall.—City; plans to 
expend $500,000 to erect city hall, install 
water-works, sewers, paving, white way, ete. 
Address Roberts Engineering Co., Charles- 
toa. 


(Lately 


Courthouses. 
Augusta.—Richmond 
eourthouse damaged 


Ga., 
repair 
$20,000 


County 
by 


Comnrs. : 


fire at loss 


Address Rev. Harris 
| Archt. 


| “alli << - 
Tex., Houston. — Christ Episcopal Church; | dwellings; * 


Archts., Macon. 

Ga., Valdosta.—J. T. Mathis; erect $15,000 
residence; 2 stories; hollow tile; slate roof; 
wood floors; 8 rooms; Lloyd Greer, Archt.; ; 
day labor. (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Frankfort.—W. S. 
dence ; contemplated. 


Farmer; erect resi- 

Ky., Louisville—Mattie M. Morton, 1930 
W. Jefferson St.; erect 20 dwellings; 2 sto- 
ries; frame and shingle; $100,000. 

Ky., Louisville—Thos. H. Kelty; erect 20 
stories; 28x39 ft.; brick anc 
frame; $100,000. 

Ky., Louisville—O. M. Weisser, Weisser 
Ave.; erect 20 dwellings; 2 stories; 26x38 ft.; 
brick veneer and frame; $120,000. 

Ky., Louisville—Arthur Loomis, Todd Bldg., 
for $35,000 residence and garage; 2 
stories and basement; brick. 

Ky., Louisville.—L. J. Jacobson, 1229 S. 4th ! 
St.: erect 72 bungalows; 1% stories and base- 
ment: 2x40 ft.; frame; $300,000; construction 
by owner. 

Ky.. Louisville. — Falls City Building Co., 
1322 Preston St.: erect 2 dwellings; brick; 2 
stories and basement ; 27x42 ft. 

La., Lake Charles —Knapp and East: ex- 
pend $75,000 to $100,000 to erect 24 bungalows. 

La., New Orleans.—Charles Ruck and others; 
erect 80 dwellings. 

La.. Johnson: erect 


Shreveport.—Harry 


| $138,000 residence. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


» Grove St. ; 


—_—=_==.., 
————— 


La., Shreveport.—T. P. Tuck and ethers: 
erect 5 and 6-room cottages, Line Aye, and 
Stephens St.; also 10 dwellings iz Sunny 


Slope Addition; bungalow type; @ stories: 
hirdwood floors; tile baths, etc. 
Ky., Praise. — Elkhorn-Virginia Cog Co.: 


erect 12 miners’ dwellings. 

Ky., Sassafras.—Wisconsin Coal Co. ; ereet 
00 miners’ dwellings, church and school builg. 
ings. 

Md., Baltimore.—Joseph F. Hirt; erect x 
dwellings, 5200 block Linden Hts. ; $28,009, 

Md., Baltimore.—A, E. Duncan, Commereia] 


Credit Co., Garrett Bldg.; erect residence, 
Guilford; main building, 55x37 ft., with 


wings; stone walls; slate roof; vapor heat: 
porches; hardwood floors; garage; Lawrence 
Hall Fowler, Archt., 347 N. Charles St.; bids 
until Feb. 19. 


Md., Baltimore. — Jas, Keelty, 1123 Poplar 
erect 27 dwellings on Norman and 
Loudon Aves.; 2 stories; 21x34 ft.; daylight 
construction ; iron-spot brick; slag Toot: 
porches; pipeless furnaces; electric wiring; 
$75,000; Fredk. E. Beall, Archt., 1335 N. Gilmor 
St.; construction by owner, who receives bids 
on subcontracts. 

Md., Baltimore.—Seymour Ruff & Son, 15 B 
Fayette St.; erect 3 dwellings; 4304-08 Spring 
dale Ave.; 1% stories; 26x44 ft.; frame; slate 
roof; wood floors; steam heat, $2400; electric 
iights ; plaster board ; interior tile; plans and 
construction by owner. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Yazoo City.—A. R. Tinnin; erect $%. 
000 residence; 2 stories; brick. 

Mo., Kansas City.—David Pinger: erect 
$12,500 residence and garage; 1% stories and 
basement; 30x55 ft.; stone and_ stuceo:; 
shingle roof; C. E. Shepard, Archt., 510 Re- 
liance Bldg. 

Green 
base- 
G. F. 
construc- 


Mo., Kansas City.—T. J. and J. J 
Co.; erect 25 dwellings; 1 story and 
ment; frame; shingle roof; $80,000; 
Green, Archt., 424 Rialto Bldg.; 
tion by owner. 

Mo., Kansas City.—John Gosling, 225 Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg.; erect $10,000 residence; 
2 stories and basement; 30x40 ft.; construc- 
tion by owner. 

Mo., Kansas City.—H. Ballen, 3212 Euclid 
Ave.; erect 30 dwellings; 1 story and _ base- 
ment; 16x24 ft.; frame; composition shingle 
roof; construction by owner. 

Mo., Kansas City.—J. C. Nichols, Com- 
merce Bldg.; erect $10.000 residence and ga- 
rage, Country Club Dist.; 2 stories and base- 
ment; colonial design; brick; shingle roof; 
S. H. Kurfiss, Archt., 1202 Searritt Bldg.; 
residence and garage, 55th and Summit Sts.; 
2 stories and basement; 30x70 ft.; frame and 
stucco; shingle roof; also 4 dwellings, W. 
62d St.; 2 stories and basement; 23x34 ft.; 
frame; shingle roof; C. E. Shepard, Archt., 
teliance Bldg.; construction by owner. 

Mo., Kansas City. — John M. Hazelton; 
erect $10,000 residence; 2 stories and 
ment; stone and stucco; shingle roof; S. H. 
Kurfiss, Archt., 1202 Searritt Bldg. 


base- 


Mo., St. Louis.—E. J. Musick; erect resi- 
dence. 

Mo., Salisbury. — J. H. Edwards; erect 
$10,000 residence; 2 stories and basement; 


30x42 ft.; frame; brick piers; shingle roof; 


; Aurelius-Swanson Co., Archts., 1006 State 
National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


N. 
eratives’ dwellings; 4, 5 and 6 rooms each. 
N. C., Morgantown.—Chamber of Commerce: 
promoting $125,000 company to erect dwellings: 


Hi. L. Millner and others, committee. 

N. C., Wilson.—W. T. Clark; erect resi- 
dence. 

Okla... Okmulgee.—Roy W. Short; erect 2 
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———— 
— \ | 

: ‘ ; brick 2e itals itariums | ‘Tex., Cisco — Clubhouse. — Cisco Country 

lows and 2 garages; brick veneer and | H Ete. | Tex., Cisco € \ 

— $97,200; J. M. Whitehead, <Archt., | age Sanitari Club; erect clubhouse; 85x140 ft.; stone and 


frame; 
Rebold Bldg. 

Okla., Oklahoma City. — J. G. Boedecker ; 
erect 2 dwellings, N. Hudson ave.; $11,500. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—J. D. Monroe; erect 
2 dwellings, West Park Pl. ; $10,000. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—G. A. Nichols, Inc., | 


301 Southwest National Bank; erect $16,500 
resience; 2 stories and basement; 37x32 ft.; 
metal lath and stucco; shingle roof. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—The Classen Co., 1% 
N. Harvey St.; erect 11 dwellings; frame and 
stucco; red cedar shingle roof; wood floors; 
gas heat; electric lights; $100,000; plans and 
construction by owner. (Lately noted to 
erect 3 dwellings.) 

Okla., Ponca City.—Marland Refining Co.; 
erect 23 dwellings. (See Apartment-houses.) 

Okla., Tulsa.—J. J. Burke, 306 Cosden Bldg. ; 
erect $13,000 residence and garage. 


Okla.. Tulsa.—Viner Investment Co., 222 
lowa Bldg.; erect 60 dwellings; 1 story; 


frame; composition and wood shingle roof; 


wood floors. (Lately noted.) 

Ss. ¢., Columbia.—General Building Co.; 
erect 4 dwellings; 5 rooms each; $17,000. 

8. C. Columbia.—Pacifie Mills; erect 4 
dwellings; 6 rooms; $20,000. 

Tenn., Maryville—John Hitch; erect resi- 
dence ; 12 rooms; bids opened Feb. 14; frame; 
asbestos shingle roof; concrete and wood 
floors; hollow fireproof tile; interior tile; 
ventilation: Williamson hot-air heat, $250; 


Delco lighting system, $650; approximate cost | 


$15,000; plans and specifications from G. M. 
Smith, Archt., Lane Hotel. 
Tenn., Memphis.—Mrs. J. B. Hebron; erect 


$15,000 residence ; 1 story and basement; brick | 


veneer: tile or asbestos shingle roof; wood 
floors; hot-water heat; bids Mch. 1. Address 


Mann & Gatling, Archts., 614-616 Scimitar 
Bldg. 
Tex., Canadian.—Canadian Improvement 


Co.; organized with $25,000 capital by J. W. 
Sanders, H. H. Stickley and others to erect 
dwellings. 

Tex., El] Paso.—J. E. Hignett; erect 5 bun- 
galows; brick; $14 000. 

Tex., El Paso.—C. P. Simpson; erect 4 bun- 
galows, Manhattan Heights Addition; brick; 
$18,500. 


Tex., El Paso.—J. G. Loman ; erect 5 bunga- | 


lows, Manhattan Heights Addition; brick; 


$18,000. 
Tex., El Paso.—F. J. O’Brein ; erect 20 dwell- 
ings; 4, 5 and 6 rooms; $81,000. 


Tex., Fort Worth.- 
erect 7 dwellings; 7 


Schatts & Buchanan; 
to 9 rooms each; brick 


veneer; §$85.000; construction by owner. 
(Lately noted.) 
Tex., Port Arthur.—Geo. W. Imhoff; erect 


$10,000 residence; 2 stories and basement; 
26x42 ft.; frame; composition roof; Aurelius- 
Swanson Co., Archt., 1006 First Natl. 
Big., Oklahoma City. 

Tex., San Antonio.—J. F. Blair ; erect $12,000 
residence ; 8 rooms. 


Tex., San Antonio.—W. A. Baity; erect 4 
dwellings: 4 and 5 rooms; $16,500. 

Tex., San Antonio.—II. T. Matthews. Prest. 
Presto Battery Service Co., Center St.: erect 


2 dwellings, garages and servants’ quarters: 
frame and brick: shingle roof: wood floors: 
fas heat: electric lights: $10,000; Beverly 
W. Spiliman, Archt., 211-212 Alamo Bank 
Bldg.; construction by owner, who may 
addressed. (Lately noted.) 


W. Va., Charleston.—C. M. Whitt; erect 4 
dwellines; 2 stories; 5 rooms; $12,000. 


be 


3ank | 


hospital; X-ray and incinerator; 25 beds, etc. 


Ark., Fayetteville.—City ; erect annex to city | 


| Address City Commrs. 

Fla., Sanford.—Fernald-Laughton Memorial 
| Hospital Assn.; erect 2-story annex for col- 
| ored wards. 
| Ga., Atlanta. — Manget-Highsmith Sanato- 
rium ineptd.; $100,000 capital. 

Md., Baltimore.— Eudowood Sanitarium; 
erect home for nurses at Eudowood; Edw. 
I.. Palmer, Jr., Archt., 518 N. Charles St. 

N. C., Asheville. —- Mission Hospital Ad- 
visory Board, W. Vance Brown and others; 
considering $150,000 fireproof wing. 

S. C., Westminster.—Oconee Hospital Assn., 
Dr. J. H. Johns, in charge; erect $75,000 hos- 
pital; 2 stories and basement; 48x81 ft. ; hol- 
low tile and vitreous brick veneer; steam 
heat; construct on cost plus basis; 8S. D. 
Trowbridge, Archt., Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, 
and F, J. Cunningham, Assoc., Greenville. 

Tex., Houston.—Baptist Hospital, 
Ave. and Smith St.; bids about Mch. 1 for 
3 buildings; 3 stories, 54x100 ft.; 7 stories, 





Steele, Archt., 510 First National Bank Bldg. 

Tex., Yoakum.—City votes Apr. 6 on $10,000 
bonds to install heating plant in Huth Memo- 
rial Hospital. Address City Commrs 


Hotels. 


Fla., West Palm Beach.—Dr. F. 


| Middletown, Conn.:; reported to erect $50,000 
hotel; 100 rooms. 
Ga., Monroe.—Monroe Hotel Co. ineptd.; 


$100,000 capital; A. B. Mobley, Secy. 
Ky., Owensboro.—-Chamber of Commerce; 
promoting erection hotel. 
| N. C., Morganton.—Burke Hotel Co.; erect 
$125,000 hotel; 
tile and terrazzo fleors; steam heat; electric 
lights; 1 passenger and 1 freight electric 
elevator; Louis H. Asbury, Archt., Charlotte. 
(Lately noted.) 


N. C., Wilmington.—Hotel Wilmington. T. 
A. Green, Propr.: erect 3-room addition: 51 
rooms: also remodel and renovate 4-story 


Garrell Bldg. for hotel. 
Tex., Denison.—Denison Hotel, J. M. Crump- 
ton, Prop.: erect building to replace structure 


lately noted damaged by fire at loss of $75,000. 
Tex., Sonora.—Sonora Hotel Co., E. W. 

Hardgrave. Secy.; erect $80,000 hotel; 3 

stories; 100-ft. square; reinforced concrete; 

| fireproof; concrete roof and floors; Arthur 

R Swartz. Archt., San Angelo. (Lately 

noted.) 

| Miscellaneous. 

| Ala., Huntsville — Fair.— Madison County 

| Fair Assn.; erect several display buildings, 


barns, cattle pens; frame; composition roofs ; 
also construct grandstand, %4-mile track, ete. ; 
$40,000, 

Ala., Huntsville 
mack Mfg. Co.: 


Boarding-house.—Merri- 
erect boarding-house for 
employes; 2 stories; 110x60 ft.; brick; $50.- 
000; construction by owner; Lockwood. 
Greene & Engrs., Healey Bldg., Atlan 
ta. Ga. 


Co., 


Club 
frame 


Clubhouse. — Country 
$15,000 clubhouse; 


Ga.. Griffin — 
Realty Co.: erect 


and stueco; composition shingle roof; wood 
floors: day labor; A. F. N. Everett, Archt., 
Atlanta. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., St. Louis—Livestock Show.—Chamber 


of Commerce, W. Frank Carter, Prest.; pro- 
| moting $1,500,000 company to erect building 


} and conduct livestock and agricultural show. 


mill construction ; Neponset composition shin- 
gle roof; maple and oak floors; bids opened 


| about Mch, 1. Address Chas. M. Gibson, Ar 
chitect. 
Schools. 
Ala., Anniston.—City, Board of Education, 


W. P. Acker, Prest.; requested city council 


| to eall election for March 22 on $250,000 bond 


Lamar | 


7ox75 ft.; 5 stories; 65x100 ft.; reinforced | 
concrete and _ brick; reinforced concrete 
floors; clay foundation; $600,000; R. D. 


G. Schwartz, | 


50 rooms; Barrett roof; wood, | 


issue to erect school buildings 
Ala., Tuscaloosa. — St. John’s Catholic 
Church, Rev. Thos. A. Lenahan, Pastor; erect 


first unit of school lately noted; 70x30 ft.: 
2 stories; hollow wall reinforced concrete; 
fireproof roof; double wood floors; steam 
heat; cement sidewalks; $12,000; plans by 
Prof. Houser, University of Alabama, . Uni 
versity. Address Cyril] Lenahan, Box 222. 
Tuscaloosa. (See Machinery Wanted—Heat 
ing Plant.) 

Fla., Miami.—Miami School Dist. consider 


ing election on $300,000 bonds for additions to 
high school, Buena Vista, Highland Park, Al- 


lapattah, Riverside and Southside schools; 
also buildings at Miami Beach, Johnson St. 
and colored settlement. 

Ga., Atlanta.—Georgia School of Tech- 
nology; erect $140,000 dormitory; 3 stories; 
41.8x170 ft.; hollow tile and brick veneer; 
swimming pool, laundry, ete.; S. D. Trow- 
bridge, Archt., Forsyth Bldg.; C. J. Haden, 


‘Trustee in charge, Grant Bldg. 
Ga., Augusta.—Richmond County Board of 
Lducation; erect Monte Sano School. 
Ga., Blythe. — Board of Education ; 
combined high and grammar school. 


erect 


Ga., Savannah.—Board of Education, Carle 


ton B. Gibson, Supt.; erect Chatham Cres 
cent School: 20 classrooms: 2 stories: 135x154 
ft.; brick and frame; stone trim; Wm. B 
Ittner, Conslt. Archt., Board of Education 
Bldg., St. Louis; also plans erection Junior 
High School and Port Wentworth School 
(Previously noted.) 


Ga.. Gainesville. — Board of Education; 
erect $100,000 high school; 124x56 ft.; brick. 


stone and_ terra-cotta; composition roof; 
| pine floors; blast furnace heat; conduit 
lighting; bids opened Feb. 18; J. J. Bald- 


Ia writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


win, Archt., Anderson, 8S. C. 

Board of Education, W. 
FE. Johnson, Secy.; erect $40,000 building; 
S5x50 ft.; brick and frame; composition 
roof; pine floors; blast furnace heat; knob 
and tube lighting; bids opened Feb. 20; J. 


Ga., Hogansville. 


J. Baldwin, Archt., Anderson, S. C. 

Ga., Madison.—Board of Education; erect 
830.000 high school; 50x60 ft.: brick and 
frame: composition roof: pine floors; steam 
heat; knob and tube lighting; bids opened 
Feb, 16; J. J. Baldwin. Archt., Anderson, 
8S. C.: Prof. E. J. Parks, Madison, interested 

Ga., Sparks.—Sparks Collegiate Institute ; 


erect brick dormitory ; issue $16,000 bonds. 


Ga.. Sumner.—Sumner School Dist.; erect 
school; vote on bonds. Address Dist. School 
Trustees. 

Ga., Thomasville.—City votes Mch, 16 on 


$100,000 school bonds. Address Board of Edu 


cation. (Previously noted.) 

Ky., Lynch.—United States Coal & Coke Co.: 
erect $100,000 school. 
Board of Edu 


6 schools 


Ky., Pikesville-—Pike County 
eation, Fonso Wright, Supt.: 
during the year. 


erect 


Sassafras.—Wisconsin Coal Co.; erect 


(See Dwellings.) 


Ky., 
school. 

Ky., Whitesburg.—Letcher County Board of 
Education; construct 4 during the 
year; E. N. Hale, Supt. 


La., De Ridder. 


schools 


Beauregard Parish School 
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Board; erect $70,000 high-school building; 
115x114 ft.; 2 stories; brick; Barrett com- 
position roof; wood floors; low-pressure 


boiler, $1500; lighting, $1500; metal ceilings; 


bids opened Mch. 9; Edw. F. Neild, Archt., 
Shreveport. Address L. B. McCollister, De 
Ridder. (Lately noted.) 

La., Glenmora. — Rapides Parish School 


Board, W. 
andria; bids until March 9 for material, 
labor and equipment to erect 2-story brick 
school building; plans and specifications from 
Supt. or Dunean & Barron, Archts., 120 Mur- 
ray St., Alexandria. 


Md., Trappe.—Talbot County Board of Edu- 
eation, Easton; considering erection $40,000 
school: 8 rooms; brick, concrete or hollow 
tile; bill authorizing bond election pending in 
Legislature. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Emmitsburg.—Frederick County Com 
missioners considering $75,000 appropriation to 
erect high school. Address Board of Educa 


tion. 

Miss., Greenwood.—Leflore County voted 
$45,000 bonds to erect agricultural high 
school. Address Leflore County Board of 
Education (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Boonville.—-Kemper Military Academy ; 
erect athletic building; 2 stories and base- 


ment ; 100x250 ft.: brick ; stone trim; composi- 
tion roof; T. Bast, Archt., Sedalia. 


Mo., Jackson.—City Board of Education, 
D. G. Seibert, Secy.; bids until Feb. 24 to 
construct high school, including heating, 


plumbing and ventilating; $60,000; plans and 


specifications at office of Mr. Seibert and J. | 


H. Felt & Co., Achts., Grand Avenue Temple, 
Kansas City. (Lately noted.) 


Mo., Maryville.—Board of Education; erect 
school. Address Geo. P. Wright. 
Mo., Slater. — Board of Education; erect | 


$70,000 high school; 45x120 ft.; 2 
basement; brick; stone trim; 
roof; J. H. Felt & Co., Archts., 
pue Temple Bldg., Kansas City. 

Mo., St. Louis.—St. Augustine Parish, Rev. 
J. Dubbert, Pastor; erect $80,000 parochial 
school; 2 stories and basement; 29x87 
Drick; stone trim; composition roof; Henry 
P. Hess, Archt. 

N. C., Durham.—City voted $655,000 school 
bonds to erect addition to Edgemont School, 
erect high school and colored school. Address 
City Board of Education. (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Creedmoor.—Creedmoor School Dist. 
votes Mch. 
repair schools; J. E. 
Granville County Commrs., Oxford. 

N. C., Franklinton.—School Board; erect 
8-room addition to graded school; consider- 
ing election on bonds. 

N. C., Elizabeth City.—Pasquotank County 
votes Mch. 12 on $20,000 bonds to erect school 
for Salem and Nixtonton Townships; N. Bur- 


composition 


foot, Chrmn. County Commrs. (Lately 
noted.) 
N. C., Hamlet.—Town votes in March on 


$100,000 bonds to erect school. 
of Education. 

N. C., Newton.—School Board, M. S. Beam, 
Supt.; contemplates erection high school; 14 
rooms and auditorium; hollow fireproof tile; 
slate roof; hardwood and concrete floors; 
plaster board; rolling partitions; steel sash 
and trim; steam heat; $65,000. 

N. C., Saluda.—Saluda School Dist. voted 
$20,000 bonds to erect school; H. P. Corwith, 
Chrmn. Trustees. 

N. C., Stem.—Stem School Dist. votes Mech. 
10 on $25,000 bonds to erect and repair schools; 
J. E. Davis, Chrmn. Board of Granville County 
Commrs., Oxford. 


y Cy Mills, — 


Address Board 


Union Round Hill School 


J. Avery, Supt., Courthouse, Alex- | 


dimensions 


| Dist., H. EB. 


| Legislature. 


Va., Lynchburg.—Lynchburg College; erect 
gymnasium. 

W. Va., Monongah.—Grant Dist. School 
| Trustees, T. G. Price, Secy.; erect 4-room 


| ment, cement; city lights; 


stories and | 


Grand Ave- | 


obtainable from H. F. Griffin, Engr. Dept.. 
Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont. (Lately 
| noted.) 

Stores. 


ft.; | 
| elude 


10 on $15,000 bonds to erect and | 
Davis, Chrmn. Board of | 


| steel and interlocking tile; composition roof; 


| sale & Retail Society, Jno. R. Adams, Secy., 


Trustees ; erect $20,000 dormitory ; Prof. A. C. 
Warlich. 

Okla., Billings.—Board of Education; erect 
$25,000 school; 2 stories and basement; 66x88 
ft.; brick and stone; Huseman Co., Archt., 
Herskowitz Bldg. 

Okla., Ninnekah.—Board of 
erect $50,000 school; bonds voted. 

S. C., Camden.—School Dist. No. 1; con- 
sidering issuing bonds to erect school. Ad- 
dress Kershaw County Board of Education. 


Education ; 


8S. C., Charleston.—Porter Military Academy ; 
erect $105,000 dormitory and $50,000 school 
building; former, 199-ft. front, 3 stories, fire- 
brick and concrete; latter, 2 stories, 
not decided, brick and frame, 
electric lights: B. G. Goodhue, 
47th St., New York. Address 


proof, 


steam heat, 
Archt., 2 W. 
owner. 
S. C., Spartanburg. — Spartanburg School 
Ravenel, Secy.-Treas.; consider- 
ing issuing $300,000 bonds; bill pending in 
Tenn., Morrison.—City Board of Edueation; 
erect high school; 104x144 ft.: fireproof; brick 
or tile; felt roof: oak $15,000 to $29,- 
0; Mr. Chadwick, Archt., Knoxville. Ad- 
dress Jno. Crisp, Morrison. (Lately noted.) 
Tex., McAllen.—Board of Education; erect 
$20,000 teachers’ club; 2 stories; hollow tile, 
stuccoed in Spanish style; accommodate 32. 


floors : 


addition to 
brick; slate 


74x32 ft.; 2 stories; 
hardwood floors; base- 
rolling partitions; 
ventilators; contract let Meh. 1; plans and 
specifications at office Mr. Price, Monongah; 


school; 
roof; 


Ala., Albany.—Malone Coal, Grain & Motor 
Co. : expend $10,000 to improve building, to in- 
installation store fronts, construction 
warehouse, etc. 

Ala., Albany.—A. Bernstein ; 
brick buildirg; 125x140 ft.; 5 
floor: 26 offices above; 
$50,000. 

Ala., Fort Payne.—Trigg, Dobbs & Co., N. 
B. Haston, Mgr.; plan erection $20,000 brick 
building. 

Ala., Gadsden.—S, H. 
building ; 50x115 ft. 

Ala., Tuscaloosa.—Chas. 
Sons; erect building. 

Ark., Paragould.—Hurt Grocer Co.; 
$40,000 building ; 


erect 2-story 
stores on lower 
warehouse in rear; 


Sibert ; erect 1-story 
Timmerman & 


erect 
22,000-ft. floor space; concrete- 


concrete floors; hot-water heat, $2000; metal 
doors: vaults: wire glass; steel sash and 
trim; H. M. Werner, Archt.; construction on 
percentage basis. (Lately noted.) 

D. C., Tacoma Park.—Co-operative Whole- 


204 Spruce St.; erect store; install cooling 





systems, 
ete. 
tems ; 


refrigerator 
(See Machinery 
Refrigerators ; 


plants, soda fountain, 

Wanted—Cooling Sys- | 
Soda Fountain.) 

Ga., Cairo.—W. B. Roddenbery ; erect $18,000 | 
building ; 60x75 ft.; 2 stories and basement; 
pressed brick; plate-glass front. 

Ga., Savannah.—F. C. 
story brick building. 


Kramer; erect 2- 
La., Lake Charles.—M. Khoury: erect build- 
ing; contemplated, 
Clarksdale.—Wm. 
business building: 


Miss., Goodman ; 


contemplated. 


erect 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


—_—— 
ee 


Miss., Crystal Springs.—W. E. Conroy; 


erect 
brick store. 


Miss., McComb. — McComb Wholesale Dry 
Goods Co. ineptd. ; $50,000 capital; W. T. Dep. 
man, J. B. Alford and F. D. Hewitt. 

N. C., Fayetteville-——Central Building ¢p, 
erect building to be leased by Gilmer’s, Ine. 


8 stories and basement; foundation to per. 


mit erection additional stories; fireproof. 
| concrete. 
8S. C., Rock Hill—T. H and H. ©. Parker 


Sumter; remodel Roddey Bldg. for store to pe 
occupied by Parker-Smoak Co. 

Tex., Dallas.—S. W. King; reported to epee; 
$250,000 building. 

Tex., Laredo.—Ransom & Silsbee, San Anto 
nio; plan erection 2-story and basement buzgi. 
ness block; foundation to permit erection ad 
ditional stories. 

Tex., McAllen.—John B. Ragland Co.; 


erect 
building. 

Tex., San Antonio.—W. A. Wurzbach ; erect 
several stores and apartments on FE. Com 


merce St. 


Theaters. 

Md., Baltimore.—Linwood Amusement Co,: 
enlarge building, 902-04 S. Linwood Ave., for 
moving-picture show; erect addition 52x90 ft 
to present structure 45x70 ft.; brick and con- 


crete; fireproof roof; concrete floors: steam 
heat; concrete sidewalk; $25,000. Address 
Wm. C. Schnabel, Archt., Pleasant and Davis 
Sts. 


Md., Easton.—Henry P. Turner: erect opera 
house ; upper floors for offices or apartments 


N. C., Goldsboro.—Diamond Theater Co.; 
erect fireproof theater; 68x99 ft.; J. F. Leit- 
ner, Archt., Atlanta. Address owner. (Lately 
noted.) 

Okla., Chandler. — Hoover & Stattmund 
erect theater. 

Va., Danville-—Southern Amusement Co.; 


erect building to replace Broadway Theater 
lately noted damaged by fire. 


Warehouses. 

Ala., Birmingham.—Camp Transfer & Ware 
house Co.; erect $149,000 warehouse: 5. ste 
ries; 100x140 ft.: concrete; 

Fla., Jacksonville.—International Harvest- 
er Co. of America, H. E. Moredock, Megr.; 
remodel Valdosta Bldg. for warehouse, sam- 


steel doors 


ple-room and offices; Thos. Fitch, Asst 
Supt. of Construction. 
Fla., St. Petersburg—Tampa Bay Grain 


Co., Box 84; plans to erect grain, flour and 
feed warehouse, previously noted; consider- 
ing one building. 50x120 or 60x100 ft.; con- 
crete block; brick front; also grain storage 
warehouse in rear, 60x100 ft.; concrete or 
wood floors; probably ruberoid or similar 
roof. (See Machinery Wanted—Warehouse 
Equipment; Vaults; Conveyors; Scales, ete.) 

Ga., Augusta.—T. I. Hickman, representa- 
tive; plans erection cotton warehouse; ¢a- 
pacity 100,000 bales. 

Ga., Columbus.—Columbus Iron Works Co.: 
erect $19,000 warehouse; 2 stories; brick an¢ 
steel; construction by company’s forces. 
Smith & Kelley; 
1% stories; frame and iron. 


Ga., Savannah. — 
warehouse; 


erec! 


Ga., Savannah. — Stewart-Morehead Co.; 
erect several warehouses and cotton compress 
Md., Baltimore. — Levering Coffee Co., 1% 
Commerce St.; erect fireproof warehouse 0D 


| Thames St.; Smith & May, Archts., Calvert 


Bldg. : details not decided. 

Md., Rhodesdale.—Winfield, Webster & Cok 
erect canning plant and warehouses to re 
place burred structures noted damaged Dy 
fire at loss of $100,000. 
the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Miss., MecComb.—L. Z. Dickey Grocery Co.; 
erect $50,000 warehouse; 75x250 ft.; rein- 
forced concrete; asbestos roof; concrete 
foor; 1 story; Stewart & Stewart, Archts.; 
Pelham Mills, Contr. 

Mo. Kansas City.—Robt. Keith Furniture 
(.; erect warehouse ; 2 stories and basement ; 
goxi60 ft.; brick; stone trim; composition 
roof; Shepard & Wiser, Archts., R. A. Long 
Bldg., receiving bids. 

N. C., Charlotte. — Charlotte Supply Co.; 
erect 4-story building and warehouse, Mint 
and First Sts. 

N. C., Hillsboro.—Bellvue Mfg. Co.; re- 
ported to erect brick warehouse to replace 
lately noted burned structure. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Federal Truck Co.; 
erect $50,000 addition to warehouse; 2 stories; 
9383x140 ft.; brick and reinforced 


concrete ; 
gravel roof; Baily & Alden, Archts. 


Okla., Tulsa.—Tulsa Storage Co.; erect $15,- 
000 warehouse, 


S. C., Easley.—Easley Bonded Warehouse ; 
erect $25,000 to $50,000 warehouse; capacity 


3000 to 6000 bales; composition gravel or metal 
roof ; concrete floors; W. C. Smith interested. 

Tex., Dallas.—S. F. Browser & Co. of Texas, 
L. P. Murray, Mgr.; erect $50,000 building for 
manufacturing and warehouse; 120x150 ft.; 
steel and wood. (Lately noted.) 


~ BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Apartment-Houses. 


Ky., Louisville—Consolidated Realty Co.; 
erect $25,000 apartment building; 2 stories and 
basement; 70x185 ft.: General Construction 


Co, Contr. Sth St. 


La., Shreveport.—W. F. Holmes; erect $18,- 
000 apartment builing; J. B. Gross, Contr. 


Okla., Tulsa. — T. E. Genet; erect $22,750 
apartment building; 48x62 ft.; frame; gravel 
roof ; hardwood and tile floors; gasteam radia- 
tor heat; interior tile; wire glass; concrete 
floors; electric lights; Emmett Brenson, 
Archt. and Contr. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Fort Worth.—Vara Blackwell; erect 
$5,000 apartment building; brick and tile; 
4 suites, 5 rooms each; E. M. Lightfoot, 
Contr. 

W. Va., Charleston.—Donnally H. Morris; 
erect $19,000 apartment building; 4 suites, 5 
rooms each; brick’ and tile; asphalt shingle 
roof; oak floors; hot-air furnace in each 
apartment; electric lights; hollow fireproof 


tile; interior tile; Geo. W. Schofield, Archt. ; 
Rk. O. Neweomb, Contr. 


Association and Fraternal. 


Ark., Little Rock.—Knights of Pythias lodge ; 
erect $57,500 building: 2 stories; brick; S. 
Johnson, Contr. 


Bank and Office. 


La., Monroe.—Ouachita National Bank, T. 
PE. Flournoy, Prest.; erect 10-story bank and 
office building ; site 85x118 ft.; reinforced con- 
crete, stone, brick and _ terra-cotta; steam 
heat; electric lights; hollow fireproof tile; 
ornamental terra-cotta; safes; interior tile; 
vaults: ventilators: Underwood Contracting 


Corp., Contr., 411 Canal Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans. (Lately noted). 
La., Shreveport.—Ardis Building Co. organ- 


ized ; $500,000 capital; Richard Furman, Prest. ; 
Mrs. Penny Ardis Mills and others; erect 
&story Ardis Bldg.; storerooms on Ist floor; 
offices above; stone and brick; elevators; re- 
frigerating system; Edw. F. Neild, Archt.; 
Cantral Construction Co., Contr. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Natural Bridge Bank, Otto 
Koenig, Prest.: remodel building; $30,000: 
Erdruegger & Beumer, Contrs., 2909 Natural 
Bridge Ave. 

Okla., Muskogee.—First Natl. Bank ; remodel 
building ; $10,000; Dickmann & Miemann, Con- 
tractors. 

Tex., Beaumont.—First Natl. Bank; expend 
$0,000 to remodel building; concrete and tile 
floor; heating plant, $2500; Mann & Stern, 
Archts., Little Rock; Houston Show Case & 
Manufacturing Co., Houston, Contr. for fix 
tures. Address Thomas Gibson, Contr., Room 
211 Kent Bldg., Beaumont. (Lately noted.) 


Churches. 

Ga., Adel.—Baptist Church ; erect parsonage ; 
W. U. Davis, Contr. 

Ky., Rev. J. D. 
erect 
Fred 
St. 


Louisville.—Congregation, 
Thompson, Pastor, 1238 8. Preston St.; 
$10,000 addition; 1 story; 30x40 ft.; 
Siemens & Son, Contrs., 1470 S. Preston 
La., Shreveport.—First Baptist Church, Rev. 
M. E. Dodd, Pastor; erect $185,000 addition ; 
auditorium, roof garden and tea room; 4 sto- 
ries; Clarence King, Archt.; Garson Bros.., 
Contrs. 
Tex., San <Antonio.—St. Paul's Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rey. L. H. 
*astor; erect $50,000 building; balcony; base- 
ment; brick; Adams & Adams, Archts., 
Bldg.; S. H. Gates, Contr. 


Gibbs 


City and County. 

La., Monroe— Fire Station.— City, Arnold 
Bernstein, Mayor; rebuild fire station No. 3; 
stueco or pebble-dash; 30x50 ft.; 1 story; 
Marx & Whitehead, Contrs 
noted.) 


Courthouses. 

Okla., Holdenville—Hughes County; 
$150,000 courthouse and jail; 3 stories; base- 
ment and attic; 78x96 ft.; brick, stone and 
reinforced concrete; gravel roof; Layton, 
Smith & Forsyth, Archts., Majestic Bldg., 
Oklahoma City; Manhattan Construction Co., 
Muskogee. (Lately noted.) 


erect 


Dwellings. 
Ala., Birmingham. — Dr. Cecil D. Gaston ; 
erect 2-story dwelling; J. P. Enflish, Contr. 
Fla., Orlando.—W. H. McRainey, Wildwood, 
Fla.; erect $35,000 residence, Lake Eola ; frame 
and brick veneer; tile roof; wood floors; hot- 
air heat; electric lights; Murray & King, 
Archts. Address O. N. Larson, Contr. (Lately 
noted.) 
Atlanta.—E. H. Jordan: erect $10,000 
residence; Norris Construction Co., Contr. 
Atlanta.—Mrs. B. H. Barr; 
Norris Construction 


Ga., 


erect 


Co., 


Ga., 
bungalows; $10,000; 
Contr. 

Ga., Atlanta.—W. H. Hall: erect $16,000 resi 


dence: brick veneer; Norris Construction Co., 


Contr. (Lately noted.) 
Ga., Atlanta—J. Van Rogers; erect $12,000 
duplex residence; brick veneer; Norris Con 


struction Co., Contr. (Lately noted.) 
Manchester.—Manchester Cotton Mills; 
dwellings; Cordele Sash, Door & 
Cordele, Ga., Contr. for windows, 
(Lately noted.) 


erect $20,- 


Ga., 
erect 
Lumber Co., 
doors, sash and mantels. 


GO 


Ga., Newman.—H. C. Arnald, Jr.; 
000 residence; 10 brick veneer; slate 
hardwood steam heat; Fritz 
Archt.; W. McElroy, Contr. ; 


rooms ; 
floors: 
M. 


roof ; 
Wagoner, 


Richardson, | 


| roof; 
| electric 
| Kennedy Ave. ; 


(Previously | 


Tile Co., 
bath, ete. 


Southern Mosaic 


for tile terraces, 


both Newman: 
Atlanta, contract 
(Lately noted.) 


Ga., Newman.—H. H. Murray: erect $20,- 
000 residence ; 10 rooms; hollow tile; Spanish- 
tile roof; hardwood floors; steam heat; W. 


C. Powell, Archt.; W. A. Haney, Contr.; both 
Newman; Southern Mosaic Tile Co., Atlanta, 
contract for tile terraces, bath, ete. (Lately 
noted.) 


Ga., Savannah.—Percival Theus ; erect brick- 
veneer residence; Henrik Wallen, Archt., 23 
Abercorn St.; H. O. Young, Contr. 

Ga., Savannah.—A,. Levy, Jr.; erect resi- 


dence ; Henrik Wallin, Archt., 23 Abercorn St. ; 
H, O. Young, Contr. 

Ky., Louisville—H. IT. Grant; erect $10,500 
residence ; 2 stories and basement; 35x34 ft. ; 
Chas. J. Merriweather, 308 Starks 
Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


Contr., 


Sample; erect 3 
Blvd. ; $18,000 ; 


La., 
one-story dwellings, 
J. M. Brown, Contr. 

Md., 
$30,000 


Shreveport.—G. N 
Pinehurst 


Annapolis.—H. A. 
30x70 ft. ; 


Atterbury; erect 
hollow tile and 
floors; vapor 


residence ; 
stucco; shingle roof; wood 
heat; electric lights; hollow fireproof tile; 
Goodwin, Bullard & Woolsey, Archts., 4 E. 
38th St., New York; Chas. Carlson, Contr., 
Annapolis. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Annapolis.—J. S. Bowdoin; erect $30, 
@0 residence; 30x70 ft.; hollow tile and 
stucco; shingle roof; wood floors; vapor heat ; 
electric lights; hollow fireproof tile; Good- 
win, Bullard & Woolsey, Archts., 4 E. 39th 
St., New York; Chas. Carlson, Contr., 
Annapolis. 

Md., Baltimore. — Woodland Realty Co.; 
eerct $36,000 residence ; 15x40 ft.; brick; slag 
wood floors; pipeless furnace heat; 
lights; Callis & Callis, Archts., 2055 
Cc. Miller, Contr., Roland Ave. 


Md., Baltimore.—J. Williams; erect 5 dwell 
ings, 20x33 ft., and 10 dwellings, 14x43 ft., 
Aiken Ave. between Belmont Ave. and Gold 
smith St.; 2 stories; brick; slag roof: wood 
floors ; $4000 each; hot-air heat, $180 each: 
electric lights; plans by owner. Address 
Gladfelter & Chambers, Contrs., 36th St. and 
Roland Ave. 

Md., Baltimore.—Carl IF. New, American 
Bldg.; erect 8 semi-detached dwellings, south 
side Ridgewood Rd. and Garrison Ave.: 2 
stories: brick; $48,000: F. BE. Beall, Archt., 
335 N. Gilmor St.; A. Knell, Jr., Contr., Law 
Bldg. 

Md., Baltimore.—Jacob Burk, 2100 Presbury 
St.; erect 7 dwellings, Presbury and Pulaski 
Sts.; 2 stories; 24x32 ft.; brick; composition 
roof; wood floors; pipeless furnace; electric 


$37,000. Address Me 
Arecht. and Contr., 1402 


lights; cement walks; 
Iver Construction Co., 
Fidelity Bldg. 
Md., Baltimore 
$20,000 residence, 


Dr. J. J. Valentini ; 
Harford and 
walls; 
213 N. Calvert 
Third 


erect 
Glenwood 
heat ; 
St.; E 


Fait 


Aves.: slate roof: 
kk. G. Blanke, Archt., 
Eyring & Sons, 
Ave. 

Md., Baltimore.— Merton 
taltimore St.: erect 11 
Ave., and 11 dwellings, Bryant Ave.; 
brick ; roof ; hardwood floors; 
Russell, Archt., 11 FE. 
Contrs., 1024 FE. 
Blowing 
erect 


stucco steam 


Contrs., St. and 
Realty Co., 1024 E. 
Whittier 
20x35 ft 

Stanislaus 
Merin 


dwellings, 


slag 
Lexington St.; 


Bros., Baltimore St 
mr 
tion 


rooms: 


e’onstruc 
and § 
rustic 


Mayview 
16 cottages of 5, 6, 7 
120x40 ft 
Flintkote asphalt 
wood $70,000: W ll 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Okla., Chickashas-F. C. Hall, Box 
52x40 ft. ; 
and 


Rock 
Co.: 
3-story clubhouse ; 
shingle roof: 


Allen, 


construction ; 
floors: Contr., 
514 ; 
tar, 
hardwood 


erect 
gravel 
floors ; 


$30,000 residence ; brick ; 


and tile roof; cement 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of ad antage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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steam and hot-water heat; electric lights; | $40,000 building; lower floors already built, 


also erect $26,900 garage; 100x165 ft.; Harold | 
L. Eads, Archt., New York Life Bldg., Minne- | 
O. Coffman, Contr., Chickasha. | 


apolis, Minn. ; 


Address owner. (Lately noted.) 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—C. H. Newell; erect | 


$75,000 residence; 2 stories and basement; 
52x52 ft.; Layton, Smith & Forsyth, Archts., 
701 Southwest National Bank Bldg. ; Campbell 
& Price, Contrs., 605% W. Main St. 


Okla., Okmulgee.—R. D. Thompson; erect 
residence and garage; 2 stories; 35x63 ft.; 
J. M. Whitehead, Archt., Rebold Bldg.; H. 


H. Shell, Contr. 

Okla., Seminole.—W. E. Grisso; erect $12,- 
000 residensce; 2 stories and basement; 35x52 
ft.; metal lath and stucco; shingle roof; G. 


A. Nichols, Inc., Contr., 301 Southwest Natl. 
Bank, Oklahoma City. 
Tenn., Knoxville-—Tate-Mynderse & Co.; 


erect 8 bungalows ; 5 rooms, bath and porches; 
frame: asphalt shingle roof; hardwood floors: 


hot-air heat: electrie lights: $20,000: Hl. E. 
Rogers, Contr. (Lately noted.) 
Tenn., Memphis. — Mrs. W. J. Northcross, 


Sr.: erect $15,000 bungalow; 1 story; frame; 


asphalt shingle roof; hot-air heat; electric 
lights; R. F. Creson & Co., Contrs. Address 
Mann & Gatling, Archts., 614-616 Scimitar Bldg. 

Tex., Houston. — William A. Wilson Co.; 
erect 11 cottages: 5 rooms; $46,200; J. A. 


Reynolds, Contr. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 


Ala., Troy.—Pike County Masonie Hospital ; 
erect $46,000 hospital: brick walls; wood and 
tile floors; shingle roof; 100x40 ft.: wing 40x60 


ft.; city lighting: Otis elevator, $500; Frank 
Lockwood, Archt., Montgomery. Address 


Thomas Purvis, Contr., 325 S. Union St., Mont- 
gomery. (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Tulsa.—Sisters of Sorrowful Mother, 
Mother Superior, Wichita, Kan. ; erect $1,500,000 
hospital; 5 stories and basement; reinforced 
concrete, terra-cotta and brick; 60,000 sq. ft. 
floor space; noiseless elevators; 325 beds; 
Alabama marble first floor ; terrazzo and lino- 
tyle floors ; dental clinics ; underground tunnel 
connecting power-house; laundry; incinera- 
tors, etc., basement of power-house; Wight & 
Wight, Archts., 401 First Natl. Bank Bldg. ; 
W. G. Gillham, Mech. Engr., 404 Interstate 
Bldg.; both Kansas City, Mo.; Geo. A. Fuller 
Co., Contr., 140 S. Dearborn St., 
(Previously noted.) 


Hotels. 


Ga., Eatonton.—Eatonton Hotel; erect $60,000 
building; 3 stories; brick; electric 
steam heat; 30 rooms with private bath; W. 
Z. Williams Co., Contr., Macon; P. E. Dennis, 
Archt., Macon. (Lately noted.) 


Ga., Porterdale—-Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon: 
erect hotel for girl employes at Porterdale 


Mill; 2 stories; 174xS1 ft.; 48 bedrooms; liv- 
ing-room, 50x34 ft.; dining-room, 40x35 ft.; 
hot and cold water in all baths; 
contract let. 

Md., 


rooms ; 


Baltimore. — Hotel Caswell; 


Chicago. | 


lights: | 


214x538 ft.; brick and frame; tin roof; pine 


floors; steam heat; electric lights; Geo. E. 
Lafaye, Archt.; Jackson Construction Co., 
| Contr., both Columbia. (W. C. Davis and 


ethers lately noted interested.) 

Tex., Cisco.—E. B. Gude; erect hotel and 
store rooms; 51x115 ft.; brick and frame; as- 
phalt and gravel roof; cement and wood 
floors; $36,000; electric conduit system of 
lighting, $1400; Chas. M. Gibson, Archt. Ad- 
dress W. T. Johnson, Contr. 

Tex., Texarkana.—Texarkana Hotel Co.; 
erect $550,000 hotel; 8 stories and basement; 
200 rooms; reinforced concrete frame; com 
position roof; concrete and cement floors; 
low-pressure steam heat, $40,000; electric wir- 
ing, $15,000; Otis elevator, $21,000; sidewalks, 
$2500; Mann & Stern, Archts., Little Rock, 
Ark.; Ralph P. Taylor, Contr., Texarkana. 
(Lately noted.) 

Va., Norton. — Norton Hotel Corp.; erect 
$100,000 hotel; 45x137 ft.; steel frame and re- 
inforced concrete ; semi-fireproof ; steam heat; 


electric elevators; Thos. J. Browne, Archt., 
District Natl. Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
D. J. Phipps, Contr., Roanoke, Va. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 

Miscellaneous. 


Ga., Macon—Auditorium.—Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Co.; erect auditorium in connection with 
Mill No. 2; frame; stucco finish ; $30,760: W. 
J. Beeland, Contr. (Previously noted.) 

N. C., Blowing Rock—Clubhouse.—Mayview 
Construction Co.; erect clubhouse, 120x40 ft.. 
and 16 cottages. (See Dwellings.) 
Antonio—Home. — Protestant Or- 
E. W. 


Tex., San 
phans’ Home; erect addition; $16,927; 
Oeffinger, Contr. 


Schools. 


Fla., St. Augustine.—State Board of Control, 
J. B. Hodges, Chrmn., Tallahassee ; 
tract at $40,916 to W. T. Hadlow, Jacksonville, 
to erect primary building at Florida 
for Deaf and Blind; Edwards & Sayward, 
Archts., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Atlanta. 
(See Fla., Tallahassee.) 


Fla., Tallahassee.—State Board of Control, 
J. B. Hodges, Chrmn.; let contract to O. C. 


Parker, Tallahassee, at $18,000 to complete 
Broward Hall; $28,300 for Reynolds dormitory 
annex; $9000, first unit of training school; 
$33,000, infirmary building; $9000, additional 
unit to kitchen, all at Florida State Col- 
lege for Women; contract at $10,015 to 
Pickard Bros., Tallahassee, to erect dormitory 
for girls, and at $9975 to erect auditorium, both 
at A. & M. College for Negroes; contract at 
$40,916 to W. T. Hadlow, Jacksonville, to erect 
primary building at Florida School for Deaf 
and Blind, St. Augustine; contract to W. F. 
Martin, Dothan, Ala., at $21,500 to install 
boilers and equip central heating plant at 


| Florida State College for Women; Edwards & 


expend | 


$60,000 for alterations and extension to hotel; | 


J. Henry Miller, 
Franklin Sta.; 
Keyser Bldg. 

Miss., Vicksburg.—P. L. 


Ine., 
Wyatt 


and 
Archts., 


Contr., Eutaw 
& Nolting, 


Hennessey & Bro.; 


remodel portion of building; also erect 2 addi- | 


ticnal stories; 125 rooms with bath; H. H. 
Havis, Contrs. (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Wilson.—Cherry Hotel: erect $300,000 
hotel; 5 stories and basement; 86x185 ft.; 183 


rooms; Benton & Benton, Archts., Wilson: 


Jos. Stout, Contr., Sanford (Previously 
noted.) 
S. ¢C., Manning.—Manning Hotel Co.; erect 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


| $33,324 ; 
{| State Archt., Raleigh; R. L. 


Sayward, Archts., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Atlanta. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Westminster.—Westminster Theologi- 
eal Seminary, Dr. H. L. Elderdice, Prest.; 
erect $40,000 chapel and dormitory; 3 stories; 
48x105 ft.; Chas. Hunter, Westminster, con- 
tract on percentage basis; Chas. M. Ander- 
son, 524 N. Charles St., Baltimore, revising 
plans. 

N. C., Kinston.—Caswell Training School, 
Dr. C. B. MeNairy, Supt. ; erect 2 dormitories, 


power-house, pipe tunnels, ete.; fireproof; 
brick, concrete and tile; slate and gravel 


reofs; composition and cement floors; electric 
lights ; $213,181; steam heat, $42,513; plumbing, 
sewage disposal, $3782; J. A. Salter, 
Blalock, Contr., 


Kinston. (Previously noted.) 


| 


let con- | 


School , 


—_—...., 
—— 


S. C., MeColl.—W. B. and J. A. Fletcher: 
erect $50,000 to $70,000 agricultural high school 
near McColl; 12 rooms; brick; tile or slate 
roof; interior tile; concrete and hardwoog 
floors; heating $10,000; lights $2000 to $3000 : 
H. D. Harrell, Archt., Bennettsville; J, p 
McBryde, Contr., Cheraw. 


Okla., Chickasha. — Oklahoma 


College for 
Women: erect $59,000 fine arts building 
Kriepke-Shaffer Construction Co., Contr., 
Reno. 
Okla., Chickasha.—State Board of Affairs, 


Oklahoma City; erect fine arts building at 
Oklahoma College for Women;  $62,90; 
Kreopke & Shaffer, Contrs. 


Okla., Hominy.—Board of Education, Bert 
Patterson, Clk.; erect $55,000 high school; 2 
stories and basement ; 110x75 ft.; A. F. Stewart 
Constr. Co., Contr., First Natl. Bank, Okla- 


homa City. (Lately noted.) 


Stores. 

Ala., Birmingham.—F. M. Throckmorton and 
H. B. Gray, Jr.; erect 2-story brick business 
building ; $28,000; C. M. Allen, Contr. 

Ala., Gadsden.—Miss Ita Stocks; erect store 
and theater; 62x100 ft.; brick; Christopher 
Brick Co., Contr. 

Ark., Varner.—R. R. Rice: erect $18.00 
building: 40x90 ft.: brick and = concrete 
gravel roof; conerete floors; Delco lights: 
metal ceilings: J. W. Dutton, Archt.-Contr 


Pine Bluff. (Lately noted.) 


Ga., Atlanta.—C. W. McClure; remodel An- 
thony Murphy Bldg. for store; R. S. Pringle, 
Archt.; Southern Mosaic Tile Co., tile and 
marble work. (Lately noted.) 

La., Alexandria. — Hardtner Realty Co.; 
erect 2-story building, 3d and Murray Sts.: 
4 stores, separated by firewalls; hollow-tile 
partitions; corner store, 40x60 ft.; show- 


stores 20x100 ft. and 
hollow-tile walls; concrete 
Moudy & Co., Contrs., Chatta- 


window on both sides; 2 
one 20x60 ft.: 
floors: = = 
nooga, Tenn. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Ernest Meuer; 
store; 1 story and basement ; 50x115 ft 
Michaelis, Archt., Ridge Bldg.: Jno 
Contr., Railway Exchange Bldg. (Previously 
noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City. — W. H. McCants, 390 
Tracy St.: erect $30,000 building; 3 stories; 
338x118 ft.; brick ; tar and gravel roof ; terrazzo 
and concrete floors; steam heat $2000; freight 


erect 
- FE 


Gosling 


elevator $2000; Wilkinson & Crans, Archts., 
Reliance Bldg.: W. R. Jewell, Jr., Contr. 
Rialto Bldg. (Lately noted.) 

8S. ¢C., Charleston.—Kerrison Dry Goods Co. 


FE. H. Poulnot, Prest.: erect 4-story brick 
building: arcade front; 200-ft. plate-glass for 
show windows; David B. Hyer, Archt.; T. W 
Worthy, Contr. (Lately noted.) 

S. C., Clinton.—Adair Department Store; 
install front; Southern Mosaic Tile Co., mar 
ble and tile work. 

Tenn., Memphis.—W. J. Northeross Mantel 
& Grate Co.; erect building for showrooms 
and storage ; 30x148% ft.; 2 stories; brick and 
concrete; gravel roof; concrete floors; steam 
heat; electric lights; hand freight elevator: 
$20,000; J. B. Holt, Contr. Address Mann & 
Gatling, Archts., Scimitar Bldg. 

Tex., Cisco.—J. D. Eddleman; erect 
and telephone building; 2 stories; 50x90 ft.; 
brick; asphalt and gravel roof; cement and 
wood floors; $26,000; Chas. M. Gibson, Archt. 
Address J. H. Burch, Contr. 

Tex., Eastland. — R. E. Liker and P. L. 
Wolfe; erect $100,000 building; 2. stories; 
brick ; contract let. 

W. Va., Beckley.—Board of 
erect $30,000 school; 2 stories 


store 


Padueation: 
and basement: 


| 30x63 ft.; I. Kidd, Contr. 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Theaters. heat; typhoon fan system of ventilation; | N. C., Raleigh—Stallings & Davis; erect 2- 
‘ ” accommodate 1000: stage 18x46 2 £< Cc. Car ; , ilding for acco- ag Po 
Ga., Americus.—W. Rylander; erect theater, 6 ) “aa € =r . —_ : x46 = 4 - a < “a er for tobacco-storage and redry 
a - ‘r, <Archt., Lake 1arles; Mr. ght, g pli : 56x17 ft.; concrete, tile ¢ y : 
ofice building and stores; C. K. Howell, Oakdale. brick pe rong i oats ee io" i “ p _s HX 175 - ; conerete, tile and wood ; 
archt.; Southern Mosaic Tile Co., tile and Ridder - yet Dg oot ittesman, —— roof ; wood floors; steam heat; electric 
= a 00 york. ghts: sig lectric: slevs + S65 . y 
ile wainscot on ‘> anh 0 Benes. tidad ri Kk — “mn : ge elec _ wh levator ; $65,000; N. 
et : S. C. Anderson—! exter Brown: erect | Underwood, Contr.,, Durham. 
Ky., Louisville—Majestic Theater Co., La- ae aterecn-—J. 1 wn othe _—- } 
motion-picture and vaudeville theater; 38x140 


pan Phelps, Prest.; erect $300,000 moving-pic- 
ture theater; 1 and 2 stories; 160x200 ft.; 
prick and limestone; terra-cotta trim; Joseph 
& Joseph, Archts., Atherton Bldg.; C. A. 
Koerner & Co., Contrs., Floyd and Burnett 
Sts. (Previously noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Greater Baltimore Theaters, 
Inc.; erect $100,000 theater, Fayeite St. and 


ft.; brick; tar and gravel roof; wood floors; 
$25,000; Casey & Fant, Archts.; C. M. Guest, 
Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Corsicana.—G. W. Brillhart, Contr. to 
erect $75,000 opera and motion-picture theater. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Brecht Co., care R. C. 
Harris ; erect $18,000 storage building; 1 story; 
ft.; Reinhart & Donovan Co., Contr., 
Insurance Bldg. 


2x40 


Tenn., Stratton-Warren 


warehouse; 2 


Memphis. - 
$400,000 


Co. $ 
300x400 
walls to support addi- 


erect stories ; 


ft.; steel and concrete; 





x] tional stories; Fre 3. Young Contracting 
Belnord Ave.; 75x150 ft.; brick walls; lime- Warehouses. Co. Contr. = * — seni 
stone trim; steel trusses, ete.; ornamental Ky., Louisville—Fred W. Flinters, Jeffer- 
plastering ; slag roof; steam heat; $15,000 sonville, Ind.: erect $10,000 warehouse: 1 Va., Richmond Cheek-Neal Coffee Co.: 
organ; Wm. C. Schnabel, Conslt. Engr. and stery; 52x82 ft.; H. W. Elliott, Contr., Jef- , erect $80,000 warehouse, South Richmond ; 70x 
Archt., 3016 Harford Rd.; E. Eyring & Sons, fersonville. 1”) ft.; 5 stories; reinforced concrete ; 35,000 
Contrs., 3d St. and Fait Ave. N. C.. Durham.—American Tobacco Co.:; | 94 ft. floor space; Turner & Co., New York, 
La., De Ridder. — Sheffield Bridgewater; erect $75,000 storage warehouse; 350x275 ft.; | and Austin Co., Cleveland, 0., Archts.; J. T 
erect $50,000 motion-picture theater; 3 sto- concrete and brick; 1 story; capacity 2700 Wilson, Contr., Mutual Bldg., Richmond 
ries; 78x120 ft.; pressed mat brick; steam | bhds.; N. Underwood, Contr. , (Previously noted.) 
MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
9 
Alternators. See Electrical Equipment. Brick Machinery. — Arkansas Brick & Cars.—Willowbrook Brick & Tile Co., F. 
ete. Lumber Co., W. C. Haynes, Mgr., Jonesboro M. Brown, Prest. and Gen. Mgr., Blanchard, 
Alternator and Exciter.—La Porte Water, Ark.—-Prices on mchy. for brick plant. La.—Two dump cars, side dump; transfer 
Light & Ice Co., P. J. Pfeiffer, V.-P. and Bridge Construction.—Green County Com- , 2nd lift cars for brick kilns 
Gen. Mgr., La Porte, Tex.—45 K. V. A. 3- missioners, Greensboro, Ga., and Putnam Clay Products.—Geo. M. Norwood Brick 
phase 60-cycle alternator and exciter; sec- County Commissioners, Eatonton, Ga.—Bids  Co., Goldsboro, N. C.—Clay products. 
ond-hand. until Mch. 10; construct steel and concrete Car Wheels.—-Twin Tree Lumber Co., Way- 
Aluminum (Sheet). Aluminum Honey bridge over Oconee River at Reid’s Ferry poss) Ga—Car truck standard-gauge 33-in. 
Comb Co., 1105 S. Flores St., San Antonio. a a and oe — | ooo“ wheels; 50,000 to 60,000 Ibs, capacity. 
<—Sheet ¢ i aid Project No. 67, Contract No. 1; 176,008 : . : 
—— Egerorens ‘ Ibs. structural steel; 83,808 Ibs. reinforcing | Churns (Power).—Phelps Farm light & 
Alternators.—Richland Light & Power Co., cask: SO on ote come: SE on Power Co., R. E. Burdette, Mgr., 55 Carnegie 
ee Sere, Seat“Sen., Taide, nt ‘saeaiinen prealbevong Guess Sai Way, Atlanta, Ga Names and addresses 
—Price 2 c aw =. — ; ; ’ : : ii ree dime 
Weeycle 2300-volt belted new or second-hand Commissioners; construct bridge over Rich- |" power Slums. | 
alternators, with exciters and switchboards. land Creek on Greensboro and Eatonton | a, fae La sige = 7 a — 
road; Federal-aid Project No. 67, Contract | Staunton, Va.—Names and addresses mfrs. 
Baling Press.—War Dept. Ordnance Sal- no, 3: 63.8 cu. yds. excavation; 972.1 Ibs. | chimes for church tower. 
vage Board Representative, Charleston Gen. | reinforcing steel; $324 ft. lumber; 151 ft. pipe | Coach.—Pennsylvania Equipment Co., 1420 
Ordnance Depot, Oley Bonar, Major, Charles- | and fittings; plans, ete., on file office Clerk | Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 36-ft. or 
ton, S. C.—Names and addresses mfrs. hand- | Greene Superior Court, Greensboro, Ga.; | shorter passenger coach; second-hand. 
Ra meting =A scrap cotton and re- | state Highway Engr., Walton  Bldg.; Compressor.—John G. Duncan Co., Jack- 
Te ee ee | Mitcham & Wright, Project Engrs., 712 Flat- |... anda Central Sts Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Bank Fixtures.—People’s Bank of Lake | iron Bldg. ; both Atlanta, Ga.; plans first Pron Menage sagging ft. etait Mire 28 
Worth, E. C. Davis, Prest., Lake Worth, | project, office Clerk Putnam Superior Court, | air compressor; second-hand. 
Fla—Prices on safe, vault and bank fix- | Eatonton, Ga. ' - : < © Sie tek We 
tures. Bridge Construction. — Pulaski County k ig Sa beragi poetry fet nay bal 
Bank Fixtures.—A. Collman, Monroe, La.— | Comsn., Roads and Revenues, Hawkinsville, pees ile aie } - 
Trices on bank fixtures, safes, etc. | Ga.—Bids until March 2; erect concrete and | 
Concrete Mechy.--John C. Brown, Sub-sta- 


Bank Fixtures.—B. F. Mason, Pawhuska, 
Okla.—Prices on bank fixtures, vault door, 
ete., for building at Pershing, Okla. 

Bank Fixtures.—-E. W. Gregory, William- 
ston, S. C.—Prices on bank fixtures for 
building at Coronaca, S. C. 

Bank Fixtures.—J. D. Smith, Carlisle, S. C. 
Prices on bank fixtures. 

Boilers.—Williams Lumber Co., 1420 Whit- 
ney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La.—Boilers 
for 75,000-ft. daily capacity mill. 

Boiler.—See Heating Plant. 


Boiler. — Consumers’ Ice & Light Co., 
Magnolia, Ark. — Second-hand water-tube 
boiler, 250 to 450 H. P. 

Boiler. —- Deweese-Rodgers Lumber Co., 


Philadelphia, Miss.—125 or 150 H. P. high- 
pressure return-tubular boiler, 125 Ibs. pres- 
Sure, with front and stack. 

-Arkansas Brick & Lumber Co., 
W. C. Haynes, Myr., Jonesboro, Ark.—Prices 
on boiler for brick plant and planing mill. 


Boiler. 


Boiler Tubes.—Hackley Morrison Co., 16% 
N. 9th St., Richmond, Va.—150 boiler tubes, 
24x8 ft.—3% in.; new or second-hand. 

Bottling Machines. — King Chemical Co., 
Pelham, Ga.—Names and addresses mfrs. 
small bottling machines, for filling bottles 
Where cork stopper is used. 


steel bridge ; $180,000. Garrett & Slack, Engrs., 
Bell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 

Building Material.—St. Mary’s Church, 
Rey. Chas. E. Crusoe, Aquasco, Md.—Prices 
tions, ventilators, hardwood floors, wire 
glass, steel sash and trim. 

Building Materials.—Jas. R. Kelly & Sons, 
619 Ponciana Ave., Miami, Fla.—To repre- 


sent mfrs. of building materials considered | 


largely as substitutes for lumber and wood 
products; Florida and Cuba representation. 
Co., 
ex- 


Building Supplies.—Barge-Thompson 
Catalogues of supplies for telephone 


| change building. 


Can-closing Machinery.—Badin Motor Co., 


| W. T. Surratt, Mgr., Badin, N. C.—Prices on 


|} vacuum ecan-closing mehy. (Supersedes re- 
cent item.) 

Cars.—Walter E. Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

2 standard-gauge flat cars, M. C. B., 37 ft. 


long: lowest price, specifications, condition 
and location. 

Cars.—Pennsylvania Equipment Co., 1420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Six 36-in. 


gauge side dump cars for hauling ore; Pa- 
cific coast delivery. - 

Candy Mchy.—H. C. Kearns, Jr., Box 604, 
High Point, N. C.—Names and addresses 
mfrs. candy mchy. 


tof 


Names and addresses 
for bricks and 


tion No. 3, Miami, Fla. 


mfrs. concrete mehy. 


| blocks. 


| on metal ceilings and doors, rolling parti- | 


ic. B. 


Conveying Machinery—Box 343, Ashland, 
Ky.—Data and prices on mchy. for hoisting 
sand from river to bin 100 ft. high. 

See Warehouse Equipment. 

Contractors’ Equipment.—-P. O. Box 8, 
saltimore, Md.—15-ton to 20-ton 8-wheel M. 
locomotive crane, bucket-handling; 20- 
ton S-wheel M. C. B. single line locomotive 
crane; 35 to 40-ton 4-driver saddle-tank loco- 
motive, standard gauge; 200 H. P. horizontal 
return-tubular boiler, 125 Ibs. pressure; 
clam-shell bucket, %-yd. capacity; 2 Vulcan 


Conveyors. 


locomotives, 13x18 cylinders, 4 drivers, sad- 
dle-tank, standard gauge; 2 Erie type “B” 
steam shovels; Byers type “C” or No. 3 
auto crane; 15,000 ft. 20-Ib. 24-in. gauge 
portable track; 40 1%-yd. “V" shaped body 
24-in. gauge steel cars; two 3-ton Plymouth 


24-in. gauge locomotives, gasoline; two 6-ton 
Plymouth 24-in, gauge locomotives, gasoline; 
two 4-bag batch-paving mixers, boom and 
bucket; two 1%-yd. capacity mixers, gaso- 
line or steam engine and boiler side loader, 
good order; price and description in first 
letter. 

Cooling System.—John R. Adams, Secy. 
Co-operative Wholesale and Retail Society, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of ad antage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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204 Spruce St., Takoma Park, D. C.—Prices | Way, Atlanta, Ga.—Names and addresses | Co., 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa— 

I a. in 
from mfrs. of cooling system for store, re- | mfrs. farm accessories. Oil-burning switching locomotive, about 49 ae 
frigerators, soda fountains, ete. Floors.—A. J. Krebs Co., Contr., Forsyth | tons, standard gauge; standard gauge 18 to as 

Cotton Compress.—O. F. Boutwell, 304 San | Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.—Prices on 2 carloads | °2-ton Mogul type locomotive. vs plan 
Antonio St., El Paso, Tex.—Names and ad- | maple flooring Lumber.—Akerlund & Semmes, 17 Battery : . 
dresses mfrs. of cotton compresses. | Gas Burners. — Willowbrook Brick & Tile Place, New York. - es Names and addresses ries 

Cream Separators.—Phelps Farm Light & | Co., F. M. Brown, Prest. and Gen. Mgr., | ™frs. of and dealers in white oak for barre} 39,000-ft. 
Power Co., R. E. Burdette, Mgr., 55 Carnegie | Blanchard, La—Gas burners for brick kilns. | St®Ves. ; ‘ 

—e : s - =. Tl Sgt 4 ial é : 3 . P —— oie — Poles. 
Way, Atlanta, Ga. Names and addresses | gag, Plant.—City of Tallahassee, Fla., A. Metal Ceilings and Doors.—See Building p. J. Pf 
mfrs. cream separators. | H. Williams, Clerk.—Bids until Mech. 10 for | Material. fies 

Drainage.—Quitman County, Newsum Lake | water and gas plant; 500 K. W. steam tur- Metalworking Mchy.—All’s Ginnery, P, H. aes pe 
Drainage Dist. Commrs., R. T. McPherson, | bine, 2 condensers, two 225 H. P. water-tube | All, Mgr., Allendale, 8S. C. — Cotton-tie 
Secy., Marks, Miss.—Bids until Mch. 11; | boilers, feed pumps, spray cooling system, | straightening machine; also for riveting ‘gee 
lateral ditches C and D; 690,000 cu. yds. 14- | 10,000 cu. ft. per hour generator, carburetor, ties into standard lengths. es 
”», e g = . . ac Ci 
26-ft. bottom; 10 mi. levee; 50,000 cu. yds. | hydraulic seal, gas and oil storage tanks, Mixer-Loader.—A. J. O'Neill (Co., 52 Bet 
4-ft. crown, 2 to 1 side slopes; 400 lin. ft. | piping, pumps, gauges, etc.; plans, ete. | Weightman Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.—Koehr. oo. 
pipe with flood gates; plans, ete., with | from Mees & Mees, Conslt. Engrs., 310 Trust ing mixer-loader. son, Pr 
Southern Engineering Co., Engr., Clarksdale, | Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. : operated 
Miss ™ , . ; is Motors.—Arkansas Brick & Lumber Co. 2 or 5 
ees Generator.—W. C. Daniel & Son, Whites- | yw. c, Haynes, Mgr., Jonesboro, Ark.—Prices os 

Drainage System.—Naples Drainage Super- | burg, Ky.—40 or 50 K. W. D. C. generator. on motors for brick plant and plannig mil! Pump 
visors, Naples, Fla.—Bids until Feb. 20; 25,- . . ; 7 aut ; Ms . until Fe 
625 lin. ft. drainage canal, width of bottom bee gee <r elgg te ane : wae, Motors.—Atkinson Power & Lighi Co., L, centrifu 
16 ft., containing 115,600 cu yds.; plans, ete lie wen wis ance siete | Thompson, Engr., Secy. and Gen. Mgr, & Lebb 

emg. — ee eee | on generator and control panel. ama: ee nccibias i Fae | 
with J. A. Davidson & Son, Engrs., Fort : , i ‘ Memages, M. C-—Raam oF o motors. Rails. 
Myers, Fla Generating Sets.—Atkinson Power & Light | ygoters—Major & Loomis Co., Thos. J ceding 

Dredging.—U. S. Engr. Office, Galveston, | a Se puaMpae, i mae. ae om. Nixon, Jr., Treas.-Mgr., Hertford, N. C— 7000 ft. 
Tex.—Bids until Mch. 11; dredging Houston | Mer., Montague, N. C.—Small generating | Individual motors or line shaft, driven by bridge. 
Ship channel; plans, ete., on application. ome. steam engine, for 80,000-ft. daily capacity Rails. 

‘ Grinding Machines.—Corley Bros. Lumber} planing mill. > 

Drying System.—Arkansas Brick & Lum- 7 or s a : M. Broy 

hor Go.. Wo GC. Hasnes. War SRM |; Co., Lexington, S. C.—Data and prices on Motor Fire Truck.—City, Orien LL. Roark, La.—Co 

Bes vee ere ea lee see’ | stump-grinding machines for turpentine, | Cy). Greenville. Kv.— a hie 4 — 

Ark.—Prices on drying system for brick | ee af i eo = F Cik., Greenville, Ky. Motor fire tri with Rails. 
plant and planing mill. } rosin and ou. chemical tank and full equipment to secure Central 
iewatien beines Sihainun Ce R. I Gum.—W. W. Butler, Byers, Tex.—Names | Ilewest insurance rating, in use with public ia on 

7 8.— i 4 = > * \. 4. ‘ 4 a Prs ” eager ae — a. ate . > £ “ity 9m mS 
Campbell, Supt., Mascot, Tenn—Two 5x40- _ apeemene mfrs. gum for vending ma water supply for city a quick d 
ft. direct heat Ruggles-Cole dryers. chines. Oil-refinery Mchy. — Dixie-Belle Refining Refri; 

D wake ne a Hangers.—F. T. Parker Co., Columbia, 8S. | Co., H. G. Murphy, V.-P. and Megr., 1606 

mmbwalter (Bisctste).—Treasury ept., | C.—15 drop hangers, with 16-in. dro Inter - Southern Bldg Louisville, Ky, — Road 
Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Archt., | ~~ ~~ staid Seebeck Se Bre ee Pig way C 
’ g i £ Arent., | Equi . f 1500-bbl. ski Ra ent way Co 

Washington, D. C.—Bids until Mch. 8: in. | Heating Plant, ete.— Progressive Broom ‘quipment for 1500-bbl. skimming plant. a’ 
stall electric dumbwaiter in United States | Mfg. Co., Geo. Koenig, Mgr., 918 La Baume Paving.—City of Moultrie, Ga., J. S. John- aif son 
Postoffice at Rome, N. Y.; drawings, ete., on | St-, St. Louis, Mo.—Heating plant and boiler, | son, Mayor.—Bids until Mch. 5; constru en I 
file. | Heating Plant.—Cyril Lenahan, Box 222, 40,000 sq. yds paving; granite and concrete No. 15: 

Electrical Equipment, ete——Town Commrs. | Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Prices on steam-heating cathe, emte guitars; OC. B. Lang, Comm, roadwa 
of Wilson, N. C., L. J. Herring, Chrmn.— | Plant to heat 4 units of school, each unit Engr. bound 
Bids until Feb. 28; construct concrete dam, | 70x30 ft. : Paving..— City Commrs. of Clarksdale, file wit 
abutments, headworks, power-house, outdoor | Hoisting Machinery. — Bert McNeil, Box | Miss——Bids until Mch. 2; construct 36,000 Road 
transformers station, 4 mi. 13,000-volt trans- | 1223, San Antonio, Tex.—Hoisting mchy. sq. yds. asphaltic concrete paving on present Commr 
mission line; install turbines, alternators, | Wydraulic Rams.—J. J. Graham, Box 123, concrete gravel base; Walter 8. Bobo, Engr, constru 
electrical equipment; Lee, MacEwan & Turn- | Georgetown Sta., Washington, D. C.—Names Paving.—City ; Board ot Improvement, Pav- lis, Ens 
bull, Archts.-Engrs., 1216 Realty Bldg., | and addresses mfrs. hydraulic rams. ing Dist. No. 47, O. G. Blackwell, Secy., Road 
Charlotte, N. C. | weist Cable Willowbrook Brick & Tile Pine Bluff, Ark.—Bids until Feb. 18; con- Commr 

| f \ oo % > aw = * 

aiiestatant Equipment.—City of Starkville, | ¢g ~ M. Brown, Prest. and Gen. Mer., —£ ee rial yas, sommes perros nah, G 
Miss.—Bids until Feb. 18; improve light | pianchard, La.—Hoist cable for brick kilns, | “t7eet Tesurfacing; 7000 sq. yds. reinforced mi. oy’ 
plant; install boiler and superheater, stack, | 2 a a concrete pavement ; 4634 ft. concrete integral ing br: 
economizer, stoker, boiler-feed pump, 160 I. | _ Hoisting Engine. — John G. Duncan Co., | curph or combination curb and gutter; 9080 drains : 

I I | Jack and Central Sts.. Knoxville, T lrains ; 
Hi. P. unaflow engine, two 100 K. W. gen- | 2 8C<son ane Poe ral Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.— | cu. yds. excavation; plans, etc., with More- Commr 
erators, switchboard and air compressor; | D. C. D. D. 84x10 first-class hoisting engine, | jand & Bennett, Archts., 417 Citizens’ Bank Read 
plans, ete., from Williams & Lebby, Engrs., | with slewing attachment; price same with | piqg. B oe 
fee eee: tia end withont boiler; second-hand. . ; - oe 
Yazoo City, Miss. | Paving.—City; Board of Purchase, J. W. nex, N 
> > 7 ie © io - > "Ee © : 2 ‘ a ° 

Electrical Equipment. Thos. M. Street, | Reed Plant. meeger Light & ee Co., | Motte, Purchasing Officer, Savannah, Ga— 475 n 
Capt. Q. M. C., Roosevelt, N. ¥.—Names and | E. R. Woodward, Prest.-Treas., Richland, Bids until Feb, 24; pave streets; 150,000 sq. Beaure 
addresses mfrs. dynamos, motors, ete., for | eae Hed aalaiiantien 4 to 8-ton raw | yas. different type paving; plans on file. Highw 

icinal-lichti ’ 5 nt | water ice plant. : “ 
municipal-lighting plant for 5000 population. I . | Paving.—City of Montgomery, Ala., J. L. Dept. 

Electric-light Outfit. — Willowbrook Brick Pa ap Li vom ae Light & Ice | Cobbs., Treas. — Bids until March 2; con- Road 
& Tile Co., F. M. Brown, Prest and Gen. Se ve: eee pak —s Om. Mer., La | struct gravel paving on Semmes and Mul- Conwa 
Mgr., Blanchard, La.—Electric-light outfit. orte, Tex.—200 D. C. D. P. insulators. berry Sts., and sewers; plans, etc., with H. To con 

Electrical Supplies——Phelps farm Light Iron.—M. M. Rocke, Gen. Contr., White- | A. Washington, City Engr. in Fav 
& Power Co., R. E. Burdette, Mgr., 55 Car- oe Tex.—l6 or 18-gauge black iron, 36x Paving.—Dist. Commrs., Room 509 District Road 
negie Way, Atlanta, Ga—Names and ad- | “? 49°Sauge preferred. Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Bids until Feb. missio. 
dresses mfrs. electrical supplies. Iron Posts.—A. F. Price, Prest. City Coun- | 95; grade, improve and pave streets, roads cock, ( 

Elevators.—E. G. Clarke, P. O. Box 1532, cil, Dade City, Fla.—30 iron posts for elec- | and avenues; plans, ete., with Chief Clerk, 17: cor 

a a Dp 
Beaufort, S. C.—Names and addresses mfrs. | tTic-light white-way. Engr. Dept., 427 District Bldg. ete., W 
corn elevators. Knitting Machines. — Bailey B. Dawson, Peanut Roasters. — R. T. Davis, care Rell F 

Engine.—Richland Light & Power Co., E. Lodge, Va. — Names and addresses mfrs. | Princeton Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.—Names and Way E 
R. Woodward, Prest.-Treas., Richland, Mo.— | osiery knitting machines. addresses mfrs. peanut roasters, shellers, Athens 
Super-Diesel 60 to 75-H. P. fuel-oil engine. Knitting Machinery.—A. R. McDaniel & | huskers; for peanuts to be salted. Roac 

Engine.—Arkansas Brick & Lumber Co., | Co., Calhoun, Ga.—Data and prices on knit- Pins.—La Porte Water, Light & Ice Co., maae 
W. C. Haynes, Mgr., Jonesboro, Ark.—Prices | ‘in mehy. for children’s hosiery. P. J. Pfeiffer, V.-P. and Gen. Megr., La Twitty 
on engine for brick plant and planing mill. Laundry Equipment.—T. H. Nolan, Alex- | Porte, Tex.—200 pins for electrical trans wee. 

g | one 
Engine. — Consumers’ Ice & Light Co., | 22der City, Ala—Steam-laundry machinery, | mission line. hi 
. . . - . . * . : : 4 ; or as } 
Magnolia, Ark.—Second-hand Corliss engine, Locomotive.—Pennsylvania Equipment Co., Piping. — John Schroers, Vandalia, Mo. — I 
direct connected to generator, 250 to 450 | 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa—36 to | Bids on 8, 10 and 12-in. piping. —s 
H. P. 40-ton Shay geared locomotive; second-hand; Piping.—Willowbrook Brick & Tile Co., F. ge I 

Farm Accessories.—Phelps Farm Light & 20 or 22-ton road locomotive; second-hand. N. Brown, Prest. and Gen. Mgr., Blanchard, 736 - 
Power Co., R. E. Burdette, Mgr., 55 Carnegie Locomotives. Pennsylvania Equipment | La.—2, 4 and 6-in. gas pipe. Bids ; 

In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of ad vantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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planing Mill Machinery.—Arkansas Brick 
& Lumber Co., W. C. Haynes, Mgr., Jones- 
poro, Ark.—Prices on planing mill mcehy. 
for planing mill. 

Planing Mill—Major & Loomis Co., Thos. 
J, Nixon, Jr., Treas.-Mgr., Hertford, N. C.— 
90,000-ft. daily capacity planing mill. 

Poles.—La Porte Water, Light & Ice Co., 
p, J. Pfeiffer, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr., La Porte, 
Tex. — Car 30-ft. 6-in. untreated Western 
cedar pol s. 

Pumps.—City of Eufaula Water and Light 
Dept., J. W. Spencer, Supt., Eufaula, Ala. 
Electrically-driven pumps for water-works. 

Pump.-Anderson Motor Co., J. G. Ander- 
son, Prest., Rock Hill, S. C.—Fire pump, 
operated by electricity; 1000 gals. capacity, 
9) or 550 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle. 

Pump. — City of Starkville, Miss.—Bids 
until Feb. 18; improve water-works; install 
centrifugal pump; plans, ete., from Williams 
& Lebby, Engrs., Yazoo City, Miss. 
Rails.-Cambridge Brick Co., H. L. Lon- 
genecker, Mgr., Cambridge, Md.—Prices on 
7000 ft. 12-in. relaying rail; delivered Cam- 
bridge. 

Rails.— Willowbrook Brick & Tile Co., F. 
M. Brown, Prest. and Gen. Mgr., Blanchard, 
La.—Commercial steel rails. 

Rails—John G. Duncan Co., Jackson and 
Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—Dealer’s price 
on 35 to 40-Ib. relay rails with splice bars; 
quick delivery, Knoxville. 

Refrigerators.—See Cooling System. 

Road Construction.—Virginia 
way Comsn., G. P. Coleman, Commr., Rich- 
mond, Va.—Bids until Feb. 26; construct 6.75 
mi. road from Greendale, Washington Coun- 
ty, to Russell County line; Virginia Project 


No. 15; 12-ft. water-bound macadam, 18-ft. 
roadway; alternate bids on 12-ft. water- 
bound macadam, 20-ft. roadway; plans on 
file with State Highway Commr. 

Road Construction. —- Cabarrus County 
Commrs., Coneord, N. C.—Bids until Mech. 2; 


construct 9 mi. sand-clay road; W. £. Fal- 
lis, Engr., Raleigh, N. C. 

Road Construction. — Chatham County 
Commrs., G. Reuben Butler, Clerk, Savan- 


nah, Ga.—Bids until April 8; construct 16 
mi. oyster-shell road to Tybee, Ga., includ- 
ing bridges, culverts, pipes, headwalls and 
drains; $1,000,000; plans on file with County 
Commrs.: W. F. Brown, Engr. 

Road Construction.—Highway Dept., State 
Board Fngrs., Room 736, Maison Blanche An- 
nex, New Orleans. — Bids until March 1; 
344.75 mi. De Ridder-Lake Charles Highway, 
Beauregard Parish; Duncan Buie, State 
Highway Engr.; plans, ete., with Highway 
Dept. 

Road Construction. —- Tom Davis, Prest. 
Conway Commercial Club, Conway, Ark.— 
To contract for 100 mi. hard-surfaced roads 
in Faulkner County. 

Road Construction.Walton County Com- 
Road and Revenues, T. C. Ay- 
cock, Chrmn., Monroe, Ga.—Bids until Mch. 
17; construct 9.25 mi. sand-clay road; plans, 
ete, with Garrett & Slack. Project Engrs., 
Rell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala.; State High- 
Way Engr., Atlanta, Ga., and Division Engr., 
Athens, Ga. 

Road 
missioners 
Twitty, 


Feb. 26: 


missioners 


Construction.—Glynn County Com- 
Roads and Revenues, P. E. 
Clerk, Brunswick, Ga.—Bids until 
construct 6 mi. Federal-aid Road 
Project No. 80; 35,147 sq. yds. brick, concrete 
or asphalt; E. R, Conant, Project Engr. 
Road Construction.—Jo A. Parker, Parma, 
Mo.—Bids on road construction. 

Road Construction.—State Highway Dept.. 
736 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
Bids until Feb. 24; construct 4.99 mi. Lafay- 


State High- | 


ette-New Iberia Highway, St. Martins Par- 


ish; Duncan Buie, State Highway Engr. 

Road Construction. — Ohio County Com- 
missioners, H. C. Underwood, Clerk, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.—Bids until Feb. 21; resurface 
Zane St. with brick and concrete base; W. 
O. McCluskey, County Road Engr. 

Road Construction.—State Highway Dept., 
F. H. Murray, State Highway Engr., Colum- 
bia, S. C.—Bisd until Feb. 24; construct 11.346 
mi. Chesterfield and Lancaster rd.; Federal 
Aid Project 36, Chesterfield County; 16,275 
cu. yds. topsoil; 13,557 cu. yds. sand-clay: 
64,000 cu. yds. excavation; 11,229 Ibs. steel 
reinforcements; 158.2 cu. yds. concrete head- 
walls. 

Road Construction. — Brazoria County, 
Commrs. Road Dist. 23, Freeport, Tex.— 
Bids until Mch. 13; construct grading and 
bridge work on 9.44 mi. State Highway No. 
36; 92,900 cu. yds. embankment; 8000 cu. yds. 
grade work; 325 ft. pile bridges; 260 cu. yds. 


| concrete bridges; plans with W. A. Randle, | 


Engr., Freeport, Tex. State 


Dept., Austin, Tex. 

Road Construction.—Wichita County, W. 
W. Murphy, Auditor, Wichita Falls, Tex.— 
Bids until Feb. 16; construct 1.68 mi. Lake 
road, concrete, 16 and 18 ft. wide; Section 
No. 1, State Highway No. 22; 10.76 mi. Burk- 
burnett road, concrete, 18 ft. wide; Section 
2 and 3, State Highway No. 2; 29.1 mi. Elec- 
tra road, concrete, 18 and 20 ft. wide; grad- 
ing, bridging and culverts; Section 4, 5 and 
6; State Highway No. 5; J. M. Isbell, Coun- 
ty Engr. 

Road Paver.—J. O'Neill Co., 522 Weight- 
man Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.—Koehring road 
paver. 


and Highway 


Rolling Partitions.—See Building Material. 

Roofing.—T. W. Park, Lockesburg, Ark.— 
Prices on paper roofing for 36x175-ft. addi- 
tion. 

Safe.- 


Safe.— See 


See Bank Fixtures. , 

sank Fixtures. 
Sawmill.—Hackley Morrison Co., 16% N. 

9th St., Richmond, Va.—Second-hand saw- 

! mill, No. 1 Lane or equivalent size Knight. 
Sawmill Mchy.— Williams Lumber Co., 1420 

Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La.— 

Sawmill machy. for 75,000-ft. daily capacity 


mill. 
Sawmill.—John G. Dunean Co., Jackson 
and Central Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—6 or 7- 


ft. second-hand band sawmill outfit with 
engine and boiler, inexpensive edger and 
overhead log turner; dealer’s cash price and 
location; quick delivery. 

Scales, ete.—See Warehouse Equipment. 

Sewers.—Town of Sardis, Miss., Mayor 
Taylor.—Bids until Mch. 2; construct 6 mi. 
sanitary sewer system and disposal tank; 
plans, ete., from Massena L. Culley, Engr., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Sewers.—City of Montgomery, Ala., J. L. 
Cobbs, Treas.—Bids until March 2; con- 
struct sanitary sewers in Semmes and Mul- 


berry Sts., and Belleair Dist., and paving; 
plans, ete., from H. A. Washington, City 
Engr. 


Sewer Construction.—Town of Graham, N. 
C., P. A. Holt, Secy.-Treas.—Engineer to pre- 
pare plans and supervise construction sewer 
system; $150,000 available. 

Sewer System.—City of Burlington, N. C., 

' Earl B. Horner, Mayor.—Bids until Mch. 10; 
construct sewer system; install 9% mi. 8 to 


15-in. pipe sewers; plans, ete., from J. L. 
Ludlow, Ludlow Engineers, Conslt. Engr., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Shafting.—F. T. Parker Co., Columbia, S. 
C.—150 ft. 2 7-16 in. shaftng, second-hand. 


Shovel.—A. J. O'Neill Co. 522 Weightman 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of ad vantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 


Blg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
traction shovel. 

Shovel.—Willowbrook Brick & Tile Co., F. 
M. Brown, Prest. and Gen. Mgr., Blanchard, 
La.—-yd. steam shovel for brick kilns. 

Shovel.—A. A. McLaughlin & Co., 24 W. 
2d St., Cincinnati, O.—Tractor steam shovel, 
% or 5¢-yd. capacity. 

Silk. Bailey B. Dawson, Lodge, Va.— 
Names and addresses mfrs, silk for hosiery. 


%-yd. revolving 


Soda Fountain.—See Cooling System. 
Stave & 

Gen. Megr., 

Equipment for spoke factory. 


Spoke Machinery. Tennessee 
Lumber Co., O. H. 


Oneida, Tenn. 


Anderson, 


Spraying Machinery. Benton Hardware 


Co., Morgan MeMichael, V.-P.-Gen. Megr., 
Rogers, Ark.—Names and addresses mfrs. 


mchy. for spraying stucco on walls. 

Steel Bars, ete.—Panama Canal, A. L. 
Flint, General Purchasing Officer, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Bids until Feb. 28 to furnish: 
Steel bars; car wheels; vitrified pipe; pipe 
fittings; cocks; floor drains; ferrules; hang- 
ers and plates; vent hubs; wash-tray plugs; 
lead traps; valves; hacksaw blades; files; 
machinist’s hammers; carpenter’s levels; 
arch punches; stocks and dies; door hinges; 
door locks; automobile inner tubes; foundry 
brushes; chinaware; wood molding; pumice 
stone, etc. Blank forms information (Circu- 
lar 1346) on application to offices of: Panama 
Canal; Asst. Purchasing Agents at 24 State 


St., New York; 606 Common St., New Or- 
leans; Fort Mason, San Francisco; United 
States Engr. offices throughout country. 
Steam Plant.—See Gas Plant. 
Stone.—C. T. Dawkins Constr. Co., 305-6 
Florida Life Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla.—2000 
tons one-man stone for rip-rap; f. 0. b. cars 


Glenwood, Ga. 

Syrup Machinery.—Badin Motor Co., W. T. 
Surratt, Mgr., Badin, N. C. 
equipment. (Supersedes recent 

Tank.—Richland Light & Power Co., E. R. 
Woodward, Prest.-Treas., Richland, Mo. 
8000 to 10000-gal. fuel-oil tank. 


Prices on syrup 
item.) 


Tank.—Tazewell Motor Co., Tazewell, Va. 
10.000 to 20,000-gal. gasoline storage tank; 
fire underwriters’ requirements. 

Tank.—Tazewell Motor Co., Tazewell, Va. 
3-compartment gasoline truck tank. 

Tanks.—R. W. Traylor, 139 Clinton Ave., 


Jersey City, N. J.—1 or 2 cylindrical tanks, 
4 ft. diam., 20 to 30 ft. long, 34 metal manhole 


inside. 

Tank and Pump.—G. H. Riddle, 210 El- 
mira St., Burlington, N. C.—Prices on tank 
and pump for gasoline oil station; new or 
second-hand. 

Tank and Tower.—Preston Motors Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala.—25,000 to 50,000-gal. ca- 
pacity tank, 50 to 75-ft. tower; subject to 


inspection; price loaded on cars. 

Telephone Supplies.—Barge-Thompson Co., 
Contr.-Engr., Atlanta, Ga. — Catalogues of 
supplies for telephone exchange. 

Tile (Hollow).—T. W. Parks, Lockesburg, 
Ark.—Prices on hollow tile, 5x8x12 per thou- 
sand f. o. b. for 36x175-ft. addition. 

Tin Boxes.—Charles S. Hill, 620 E. Market 
St., Greensboro, N. C.—Names and addresses 
mfrs. tin boxes for hair pomade. 

Tin Cans.—B. R. Butler, Roseboro, N. C.— 
Prices on tin cans in car lots. 


Tower and Tank.—Consumers’ Ice & Light 


Co., Magnolia, Ark. — 50,000-gal. capacity 
tower and tank, 
Transformers.—Galt Light & Power Co., 


D. H. Clark, Prest., Galt, Mo.—Prices on 
transformers to reduce from 22,000 to 2300 
volts. 

Transformers, ete. - tichland Light & 
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Power Co., E. R. Woodward, Prest.-Treas., Purchasing Agents at 24 State St., New | to facilitate coal traffic. H. C Williams, 
Richland, Mo.—Transformers. arresters, etc. | York; 606 Common St., New Orleans; Fort | Louisville, Ky., is Ch. Engr. of Constr, 

Transmission Equipment.—Galt Light & Mason, San Francisco; United States Engr. N. C., Wilmington.—Carolina Beach Railway 

Power Co., D. H. Clark, Prest., Galt, Mo.— ! offices throughout the country. ; Co. will begin construction, as soon as ¢op. 

Prices on No. 8 bare copper and aluminum | __Weedworking Machinery. — High Point | tracts can be let, of 16 mi. star lard-gauge 


wire to supplant No. 8 copper in transmis- | 


sion line construction; estimate per mile 
cost of line with 25-ft. poles, 6-in. top, to 
carry 2300 or 22,000 volts A. C. 
Transmission Equipment.— 
& Power Co., E. R. Woodward, Prest.-Treas., 
Richland, Mo.—Second-hand transmission 
line equipment. 
Fleet 
Florence Villa, 
mfrs. worm 


Transmission 
R. A. Ellis, 
Names and 


Machinery.— Van Co., 


Mer., 
addresses 


gear and 


Fla.— | 


shaft transmissions for foundry; worm and | 


shaft similar to that in automobiles, without 
speed-changing gears. 


Tubes (Cardboard). John H. Harbert 
Engineering Co., Indianola, Miss. — Names 


and addresses mfrs. 200 36x1%4-in. cardboard 
tubes, one end solid. 

Tube Mills.—American Limestone Co., R. 
IL. Camnbell, Supt., Maseot, Tenn.—Two 5 
or 514x22-ft. tube mills. 

Turbines.—See Electrical Equipment, ete. 

Twisters (Woolen).—Newton Woolen Mills, 
W. E. Bacon, Prest., Newton, N. C.—2 twist- 
ers for 12 to 20-eut soft woolen yarns. 

Vault Door.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Ventilators.—See Building Material. 

Vaults.—See Warehouse Equipment. 

Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Vending Machines.—-W. W. 
Tex.—Names and addresses mfrs. gum-vend- 


Butler, Byers. | 


Richland Lighr | 


Machine Works, High 
and pony planers; moulders; trim, variety, 
cut-off and band saws; 10 cars woodwork- 
ing machinery of all kinds; full description, 
age, maker’s name and dealer’s price first 
letter. 

Yarn. 
Names 
yarn. 

Washing Machines.—Phelps Farm Light 
& Power Co., R. E. Burdette. Mgr., 55 Car- 
negie Way, Atlanta, Ga.—Names and ad- 
dresses mfrs. washing machines. 


Bailey B. Dawson, 
and addresses mfrs. 


Lodge, Va.— 
cotton hosiery 





Railroad Construction 


Railways. 


Whitesburg. 
reported 


Ky., 
BR. R. 


Louisville 
considering double-tracking 


line from Jackson to McRoberts, Ky., 103 mi., ' H. Swartz of Wheeling and others 


Point, N. C.—Cabinet | 


& Nashville | 


railroad from Wilmington to Carolina Beach, 


N. C. P. Q. Moore, Prest.; B. Burton, 
V.-P.; A. W. Pate, Gen. Mgr. Carolina Engr, 
Co., 412 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, N, ¢ 
are engineers for the work. 

Tex., Houston. — City will spend about 
$6000 to build track from a connection with 
the Houston Belt & Terminal ER» ilroad to 
the site of the proposed plant of the Hons. 
ton Mill & Elevator Co. at Manchester, Aq. 
dress The Mayor. 

Tex., Stamford.—List & Giffor Contrs,, 
are reported rebuilding the Missouri, Kap. 
sas & Texas Railway between Stamford and 
Cisco, putting in much new ballast and mak. 
ing other improvements. 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Wheeling, Ohi Eastern 
R. R., it is reported, will be built fr Wheel- 

| ing to Majorsville, W. Va., about 2) mi., and 
thence to Rice’s Landing, Pa., on t Monon- 
gahela River, a total distance of 58 mi. Thos, 

erested, 





- INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST _ 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work, 
municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 


are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. J 
of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operation 


as from Southern readers. 


| as from advertisers. 


ing machines carrying trade checks, similar | 


to Marnham (Chicago) machines. 

Water-works.—City os 
Earl B. Horner, Mayor.—Bids until Mch. 10; 
construct water-works; 15,000 ft. 12-in. C. I. 
or wood pipe force main, 1,700,000-gal. earth 
embankment raw-water reservoir. intake 
works and pumping station, coagulating 
basin, filter plant, 500,000-gal. reinforced 
concrete clear-water reservoir, 
pumps, filter apparatus, valves, pipe, etc.; 
plans, ete., from J. L. Ludlow, Ludlow En- 
gineers, Conslt. Engr., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Water-works Supplies.—Bert McNeil, Box 
1223, San Antonio, Tex.—Water-works sup- 
plies. 

Warehouse Equipment.—Tampa Gay Grain 
Co., Box 84, St. Petersburg, Fla.—Prices on 
warehouse equipment, including conveyors, 
hand trucks, vaults, scales, ete. 

Wheel Presses. — Pennsylvania Equipment 
Co., 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
1 or 2-wheel presses; 150 tons capacity; 39 
in. between strain bars. 

Wheel Presses.—Pennsylvania Equipment 
Co., 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
3 to 4 150-ton wheel presses. 

Wire.—See Transmission Equipment. 

Wire.—La Porte Water, Light & Ice Co.., 
P. J. Pfeiffer, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr., La Porte, 
Tex.—700 Ibs. No. 8 W. P. 3 braid wire. 

Wire.—Aluminum Honey Comb Co., 
S. Flores St., San 
wire. 
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Wiring.—Atkinson Power & Light Co., L. | 


of Burlington, N. C., | 


Antonio, Tex.—16-gauge | 


Important Sale of Plant Equipment. 


elsewhere in this 
of tools and 


Announcement is made 


issue of an important sale 


| equipment to take place Thursday. February 


26, at the plant of the J. N. Lapointe Com- 


pany, Hudson, Mass., sale to begin at 11 
A. M. The sale includes machine tool and 
| mechanical equipment, small hand _ tools, 


centrifugal | 


small machine tools, portable surface plates, 
pressed steel tool cabinets, pressed steel 
bench drawers, chain hoists, a Westinghouse 
150-horse-power standard engine, with 50 
K. W. generator direct connected, the elec- 
trie motors and two General 


Electrie Co. | 


60-cycle 10 K. W. transformers, besides sev- | 


eral tons of steel stock and other materials, 


There are 311 lots. The real estate is al- 
ready disposed of. J. E. Conant & Co., 
| auctioneers, of Lowell, Mass., will conduct 


Pa.— | 


the sale. 





Important Business Change. 


The Blaw-Knox Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have purchased the C. D. Pruden Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., who are manufac- 
turers of standardized steel buildings for in- 
dustrial plants, warehouses, cottages and 
garages. J. Grier Campbell, purchasing 


| agent of the Blaw-Knox Company, has re- 
| signed to become assistant treasurer of the | 


| 


M. Thompson, Engr., Secy. and Gen. Megr., | 


Montague, N. C.—Wiring supplies. 

Wire Manufacturers.—Gus Boehme, Mea- 
dow, Va.—To arrange for mfre. of patented 
device of heavy steel wire or pressed sheet 
steel; for opening glass top wire clamp seal- 
ing type of preserving jar. 

Wire Netting, ete.—Panama Canal, 
Flint, Gen. Purchasing Officer, Washington, 
D. C.—Bids until Mech. 6 to furnish: Pig- 
tin; wire netting; oilers; half-hose drying 
forms; rubber fabric; fire-bricks; roofing 
cement; fire-clay; molding sand; red lead; 
white lead; bond paper, ete. Blank forms 
and information (Circular 1347) on applica- 
tion to offices of: Panama Canal; 


Cc. D. Pruden Company. William S. Boyd, 


formerly assistant purchasing agent of the | 


i Co., 


Crucible Steel Co. and purchasing agent of | 


the Page Steel & Wire Co., has been 


ap- | 


| pointed purchasing agent of the Blaw-Knox | 


A. L. 


Asst. | 


Company. 





Contractors and Engineers. 


Otis A. 
have 


Barge and William B. Thompson 
organized the Barge-Thompson Com- 
pany, contractors and engineers, with offices 
in the Peters Bldg. Mr. Barge was chief 
engineer with the A. J. Krebs Company, 


contractors, of Atlanta, for four years. Mr. 
Thompson was in charge of building and 
construction work for the Southern Bell 


Telephone Co. Catalogues of machinery and 
building supplies are desired. 


We invite information 


as well 


News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


Reinforced Concrete Contracts. 


The Turner Construction Co., 244 Madison 
Ave., New York, has recently been awarded 
eontracts for reinforced concrete buildings 
as follows: A printing building of triangu- 
lar form with about 400,000 square feet of 


space and costing about $1,000,000 at Long 
Island City for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., D. Everett Waid, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York, architect; a reinsurance 


clearing-house of two stories, 150 by 50 feet 
and costing about $100,000, at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for the R. C. H. Realty Corp., George 
B. Post & Sons, architects; paper mill at 
Lock Haven, Pa., for the Castanea Paper 
this including two-story-and-basement 
mill building 515 by 425 feet; one-story 
storehouse, 150 by 60 ft., and a series of clay 
bins, estimated cost $1,250,000, George Ff. 
Hardy, engineer; new mill and storehouse 
for the Thatcher Spinning Mills Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., mill building being about 126, 
000 square feet. and the storehouse 28,000 
square feet, cost about $350,000, J. E. Sir- 
rine, engineer and architect. The Castanea 
Paper Co. is a new concern to make news 
print; it is controlled jointly by the New 
York & Pennsylvania Co. of New York and 
the Crocker-Burbank Company of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 





Interior Telephones, Fire-Alarms, Etc. 


The Dixie Electric Equipment Co., 3 
Peters St., Atlanta, Ga., has started a new 
enterprise which is meeting with great suc 


cess. They are making a specialty of private 
telephone exchanges for intercommunication 


in factories and industrial plants. They are 
also installing interior fire-alarm systems 
suitable for all classes of buildings to pro 
tect them from fire hazard. The effort is t0 
serve the South; it is a Southern concert, 
and is in a position to wholesale and retail 
telephone equipment, install complete sys 
tems, exchange equipment, line work, sta 
tions and cable, and to do constructive work 
and deal in supplies. 
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TANK-TYPE | 
TRAC TOR/ 


IN TIGHT PLACES 


When the aisles are narrow, the turns short and the loads 


heavy—put a Cletrac on the job. 


With its powerful pull, small size, sure tread and short turning 
radius, the Cletrac weaves in and out and around machines. 
It hauls your heavy loads with power to spare. 


In the shop and in the yard—on 
wood-block or concrete floors, 
over soft, slippery or rough ground 
—the dependable Cletrac keeps 
going steadily, all day long, in any 
weather. It speeds up production, 
saves time, cuts costs. 


“Since we bought our Cletrac it 
has become almost indispensable, ” 
writes The Enterprise Company, 
of Columbiana, Ohio, makers of 
special machinery. ‘Our work 
consists of drawing castings from 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19187 Euclid Avenue 


foundry to machine shop, hauling 
finished boilers to assembly floor 
and finished machines to loading 
platforms, moving cars and doing 
odd jobs. We are perfectly satisfied 
with the Cletrac in every respect 
and feel that it has more than paid 
for itself since we have had it.” 


Our Industrial Engineers will be 
glad to show what the Cletrac will 
do for you. Write today for your 
copy of ‘‘ Cut the Cost of Factory 
Transportation. © 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Blast Furnace Gas Cleaners. 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., engineers, People’s | companies 


Gas Bldg., Chicago, have arranged with the | 


Gellert Engineering Co., Philadelphia, for 
the mutual handling of Cottrell electrical 
blast furnace gas cleaners for the entire 


world. The Chicago firm will have exclusive 


charge of sales, and will co-operate with the | 


Philadelphia concern (who are the exclusive 
builders of these cleaners in this country) 
in the installation and practical adaptation 
of this apparatus to the peculiar require- 
ments of blast-furnace practice. 





Hardware, Building and Plumbing Supplies. 
The Macharf Iron Works, Savannah, Ga., 
will manufacture hardware and building and 
plumbing supplies. They have recently bought 
three acres of land for erecting a modern 
plant to occupy about 40,000 feet of floor 
space. In addition to manufacturng these 
specaltes, they wlll make castings from 1 
pound to 10,000 pounds. The plant is located 
on a branch of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, which makes it convenient for ship- 
ments. 





Brick and Tile Plant Expanding. 


The Columbus Brick & Tile 
formed at Columbus, and 


Co. has been 
will operate 


Ga., 


| La., and about March i 


and increase the plant that they purchased | 


recently, which was formerly owned by the 
Shepherd Bros. Brick Co. In addition 
manufacturing building brick, they will make 
interlocking tile. The Gamble & Stockton 


to | 


Company, one of the largest brick manufac- | 


turing and material distributors in Florida, 
recently purchased this plant, and will oper- 
ate it under the title of the Columbus Brick 
& Tile Co., both companies having the same 
officers, as follows: President, Telfair Stock- 
ton; vice-president, Robert Gamble; 
tary-treasurer, C. W. Dixon. As soon 


secre- 


plant was organized they began enlarging 
its facilities, and, while the former output 


was 60,000 bricks a day, the plant when com- 
pleted will have a daily output of 125,000 
bricks and 150 tons of tile. The interlocking 
tile which the Gamble & Stockton Company 
have been manufacturing for years has had 
wonderful popularity with architects and 
builders. They have built up a large trade 
in Florida and adjoining States. When the 
new plant is completed it will serve other 
sections of the South, and C. W. Dixon, sec- 
retary-treasurer of both companies, will be 
in charge of the Columbus Brick & Tile Co. 
and have his headquarters in Columbus, Ga. 


Again Practicing His Profession. 


Col. Gabriel R. Solomon, until recently of- 
ficer in charge of the engineering branch, 


Construction Division, of the United States 
Army, and formerly of the Solomon-Norcross 
Company, consulting engineers, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been discharged from military service 
and has resumed the practice of his profes- 


sion as vice-president of the Fuller Indus- 
trial Engineering Corporation, Fuller Bldg. 
(otherwise known as the Flatiron Bldg.), 


949 Broadway, New York. 





Standard Sizes Only to Increase Output. 

According to announcement upon another 
page of this issue, six prominent companies 
will, after March 1, limit their stocks of 
steel bars for reinforced-concrete work to 
standard sizes, in harmony with the recom- 
mendation of the War Service Committee 
ndopted during the war for the concrete re- 
inforcing industry, viz., from the equivalent 
of 1% inch round up to 1% inch the 
table of 10 sizes being given in the announce 


square, 


ment. This action has been agreed upon to 
relieve the situation with respect to the 
shortage faced by the steel industry. This 


table, it is said, eliminates unnecessary sizes 


which were found to be duplications, and 


| manager 


as this | P 
/ as district manager for the industrial depart- 


This company | 


corespondingly increases production. The 

making the announcement are 
American System of Reinforcing, Chicago; 
Concrete Steel Co., New York; Corrugated 
Bar Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Paul J. Kall- 
man Company, St. Paul, Minn.; Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, ©0.; Edward A. 


Tucker Company, Boston. 





Will Have Two New Offices. 


The National Lumber Co. of El Paso, Tex., 
recently established an office at Alexandria, 
lish an office at Valdosta, Ga. This will 
make altogether five offices of the company, 
there being offices established previously at 
Andalusia, Ala., and Laurel, Miss. 





Has Agents at Tampico. 


they will also estab- | 


Trade Literature. 


Two Handsome Catalogues. 
E. 
saw 
Ind., 


C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers of saws 
tools and mill specialties, Indianapolis 
have issued a handsome publication 


Catalogue No. 18, in two styles of binding, 
one with flexible covers and leather backing: 
the other with cloth binding. The first jg 
of a purple shade; the other dark green. 


The contents of each are printed on heayily 
calendered paper, which shows up finely the 
numerous illustrations of products. There 
is hardly a page without useful pictures, ang 
the tables of sizes, etc., are numerous and 


| complete. This firm, in addition to its plant 
at Indianapolis, has factories at Lancaster, 
N. Y., and Hamilton, Ontari Canada, 


Creosoted Materials Co., Inc., 301 Queen & 


Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La., has ap- 


pointed the General Machinery & Supply Co., | 


Apartado No. 258, Tampico Mexico, to be 
agents for its products for the Tampico con- 
sular district. The Creosoted Materials Co. 
bas been supplying a very large proportion 
of the creosoted piling, timber, ties and poles 
used in the Tampico district by various oil 


companies, and it has become necessary to | 


have representatives there to look after this | 


business. Most of these Mexican orders are 
shipped through the port of New Orleans. 





Manager Appointed. 


T. L. Lawry has been appointed manager 
of the steel buildings division of the Liberty 
Steel Products Co., Inc. He was formerly 
of the Pittsburgh district office of 
the company. Now, in addition to conduct- 
ing the steel buildings division, he will act 


ment of the Chicago district. 
manufactures the Libco 
buildings. 


sectional steel 





Elaborate Patrol Automobile. 


The Garford Motor Truck Co. of Lima, O., 
has built for the city of La Paz, Bolivia, an 
elaborate and unique police patrol automo- 
bile which divided into three compart- 
ments, one of which is for the driver, the 
second for the chief of police and the third 
for prisoners. The second compartment is 
provided with swivel chairs upholstered in 
blue leather. There is a rich-looking blue 


is 


Branch houses are in nine cities of the United 
States, and there are others in Vancouver, 
British Columbia; Sydney, Ne South 
Wales, Australia, and Paris, Frar 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 





Ala., Ashford.—Farmers and Merchants’ 

sank of Ashford, capital stock $30,000, is 
| chartered; W. W. Cook, Prest.; J. S. Rad- 
ney and R. M. Jacobs, V.-Ps.; D. B. Thomp- 
son, Cash. 

Ala., Hartselle-—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, capita] stock $50,000, is chartered; J. 
IF’. Stewart, Prest.; P. W. Barclift. active 
V.-P.; E. F. Mittewede, Cash. Began busi- 
ness Jan. 20. 

Ala., Loxley.—Loxley State Bank. capital 


carpet on the floor, and the window curtains | 


An electric cigar 
conveniences. All of 
enclosed and all are 

To prevent escape 
provided in the seats 
so that they can be 
them. 


are of the same color. 
lighter among the 
the compartments are 
lighted by electricity. 
of prisoners rings are 
of their compartment, 
securely handcuffed to 


is 





Diesel Engine as Auxiliary Power. 


The success of Diesel engines as auxiliary 
power for sailing craft attested in an 
article from the Tampa Times of January 26, 
which says that the schooner Rubicon went 
down Tampa Bay at a speed of eight miles 
an hour when propelled by a 120-horse-power 


is 


Diesel engine made by the Midwest Engine 
Co., which is represented in the Southeastern 
States by D. J. Carrison & (Co. of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. These engines are now built and 
sold in medium-sized units, which, it is said, 
are highly successful, economical and simple 


in operation. Their use is expected to make 


schooners quite important factors in the 
banama and cocoanut trade of the West In- 
dies and Central America. Mr. Carrison was 


among those who went on the test trip of the 


Rubicon, the also expert 


purty 
the Midwest 


including 


engineers of Engine Co, 


$15,000, paid-in capital $10,000, is authorized 
to begin business; J. W. Randall, Prest.; 0, 


F. E. Winberg, V.-P.; Carl H. Schlish, Cash. 
Ala., Russellville—First National Bank of 
Russellville has applied for charter: capital 

$25,000. H. C. Underwood and others 
Ark., Oden.—Oden State Bank, capital stock 

$11,000, is organized. Sidney W. Duke is 

FPrest.; A. J. Plemmons, 1st V.-P.; I. C. Chap- 


man, 2d V.-P.; 


Fla., Haines 


Carl Robbins, Cashr 

City. — Citrus Growers’ Ex- 
change Bank, capital stock $30,000, it is re 
ported, will be established by T. H. Atkinson 
ot Washington, D. C., and several business 
men of Haines City. 

Fla., Lake Worth.—People’s Lake 
Worth is chartered: capital stock $15,000. E. 
C. Davis, Prest.; R. L. Horsman and C. N. 
Smith, V.-P. Begins business about May 1. 

Fla., Miami.—Miami Audit & Investment 
Co. is chartered. Capital stock $50,000. J. P. 
Greenleaf, Prest.: T. G. Hutchinson 
V.-Prest.: H. B. Graham, 2d V.-Prest.; G. J 
Ramsey, Treas.; C. B. Selden, Secy. 


Sank of 


Fla., Palatka.—City Investment Co., capital 
$25,000, is organized; M. C. Cochrane, Prest.; 
Jas. G. Spencer, Jr., V.-P.; Geo. R. Hilton, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Ga., Elberton.—Elbert County Bank of El 
berton, capital stock $60,000, has begun busi- 
ness; Peyton M. Hawes, Prest.; Henry E. 
Hawes, V.-P.; H. R. Bynum, Cashr. ; 

Ga., Griffin. — Second National Bank of 

| Griffin is chartered; capital $100,000. Prest., 
Bb. Slade; Cash., M. J. Janes. 
Ga., Newnan. — A new bank with $400,000 


capital and a surplus of $100,000 is being of 
ganized. Among those interested are H. C. 
Arnall, Jr., L. H. Hill, J. R. Brown and T. B. 
McRitchie. 


Ga., Jefferson.—Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. 
of Jefferson is chartered; capital stock $100, 
000. Ineptrs.. S. V. Willhite, I. W. Eth- 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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< green, : 
| heavily OAL-SAVING is not the only reason for your using . 
nely the “orc . neh al . : . 

Th 85% Magnesia” pipe and boiler coverings. Higher 
oa a STEAM EFFICIENCY is an equal reason. 
ous and Here, for example, is a great sawmill plant—the Kaul 
its plant Lumber Company of Kaulton, Ala. It is a model of 
incaster, modern industrial efficiency. Its 2000 H. P. boiler pro 
Ta vides steam for all mill operations and for the drying- 
= kilns. 
ncouver, 

South Its fuel costs nothing, for it burns its own waste 


lumber-cuttings. So plentiful is that waste that a big 
incinerator runs day and night to burn up its slabs, 
cuttings and sawdust, which become a daily nuisance. 

VS Yet, although this fuel costs nothing, all the steam- 
pipes and boilers are protected with “85% Magnesia.” 


ns, oi . , aan — ee j 

ns rhe reason is, of course, that “S5% Megnesia” insures } 
higher EFFICIENCY—that the engines, kilns, ete., 

rchants’ mae . : E | 

0,000. is b always have ample supply of hot dry steam. | 

S. Rad- A as as ‘ While Coal-Saving, to an amazing degree, is one great 

C‘homp- ; 


reason for protecting with “85% Megnesia’—no matter 
whether your fuel cost is high or low, you will find that 


rchants’ your operating conditions are always better, your steam 


ered; J. supply always adequate, if you cover your pipes, boilers, 
t. active flanges or fittings with this surpassing heat-insulation. 
n busi- 


Write us for Standard Specifications for 


capital proper application compiled by Mellon Institute 
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ridge, B. D. Moore, J. C. Shields and others. | 


Ky., Cynthiana.—Citizens’ Bank of Cynthi- | 
Coronaca, S. C. 


| in March. 


ana is ineptd.; capital stock $50,000; incorpo- 
rators, O. T. Trent, A. B. Harvey and D. E. 
Fisher. 

Bank of Elton 


La., Elton.—First National 


has begun business; capital $50,000; surplus | 


$£000; is chartered; G. A. Courtney, Prest., 
Lake Charles, La.; W. H. Bradford, V.-P., and 
H. V. Kennedy, Cash.; both of Elton. 
La., Mansfield.—American National 
of Mansfield has applied for charter; 
$50,000. J. J. McFatter and others. 


Bank 
capital 


4a., Monroe.—The Ouachita Building and | 


Loan Assn., capital stock $5,000,000, is being 


organized; Harry M. Williams, Prest.; John | 
T. Hill, 1st V.-P.; James G. Cobb, 2d V.-P., | 


and Lucien N. Larche, Treas. 

Md., Baltimore.-—The New Fort 
and Loan Assn. of Baltimore City, Inc., cap- 
ital stock $390,000, is chartered; incorpo- 
rators, Charles Schmidt, William V. Carver. 
Charles A. Schmidt. 

Md., Glyndon.—Glyndon Bank, 
$10,000, surplus $5000, is organized; Albert 
N. Smith, Prest.; John O. Cockey and Lester 
S. Wheeler, V.-Ps. Walter Atkinson, one of 
the directors, will be temporary cashier. 

Miss., Ripley.—Citizens’ Bank is ineptd 
Capital stock $25,000. Ineptrs.: J. A. Small 
wood, Mrs. J. C. Newton, E. Childers, W. K. 
Jones, C. M. Murry and others. 

N. C., Mars Hill.—Farmers’ Bank of Mars 
Hill ineptd. for $50,000, with permission to 
do business with $10,000 capital. R. S. Gibbs, 
Prest.; Dr. W. F. Robinson, V.-P.; L. D. 
Edwards, Cash., all of Mars Hill. Will 
probably begin business in 60 or 90 days. 

Okla., Bank of 
Catoosa capital 
$25,000. W. E. Wilson and others. 

Okla., Chattanooga.—First National 
of Chattanooga has applied for charter; 
ital $25,000. T. G. Shaffer and others. 

Okla., Okmulgee. -—- American National 
Bank of Okmulgee has applied for charter; 
capital $150,000. H. C. Detrick and others. 

Okla., Tecumseh.—Home State Bank of Te- 
cumseh, capital $25,000, is chartered; incor- 
porators, F. S. Douglas, L. V. Hanon, both of 
Tecumseh, and G. L. Rose of Oklahoma City. 

S. C., Abbeville. — Citizens’ Insurance & 
Trust Co., capital stock $12,000, is organized. 
J. S. Moore, Prest.; W. F. Nickles, V.-P.; 
Rk. E. Cox, Secy. and Treas. 

S. C., Bamberg.—First National Bank of 
Bamberg has applied for charter; capital 
$20,000. ° Conversion of the Enterprise Bank 
of Bamberg. 

S. C., Coronaca.—Bank of Coronaca, capital 
stock $25,000, is chartered; E. W. Gregory, 


Catoosa.—First National 
has applied for charter; 


Bank 
cap- 


Building 
| A. P. Wickey, 


capital | 


| Ray J, 


Prest., Williamston, S. 


$15,000, is commissioned. Petitioners, 
L. M. Rogers, J. F. McQueen and others. 
S. C., Swansea—The People’s Bank of 
Swansea, capital $50,000, has begun Business; 
KE. C. Johnson, Prest.; S. E. Smith, Cash. 
Tenn., 
Co. 
stock $500,000, of which $300,000 is paid in, 
chartered. T. R. Preston, Prest.; John Stag- 
maier. G. H. Miller and C. M. Preston, 
V.-P.’s; J. B. Lowry, Cash. 
ness about July 1, 1920. 
Tex.. Anderson.—Guaranty 
Anderson, 


Chattanooga. — Hamilton Securities 


State Bank of 
capital stock $25,000, is chartered. 
Prest.; J. J. Joplin, Cash. 
Tex., Eastland.—Citizens’ National Bank 
of Eastland has applied for charter; capital 
$100,000. J. J. Strickland and others. 
Tex., Bank of 


Fabens. — First National 


Fabens has applied for charter; capital $25,- | 
| Board of Education. 


000. 
Tex., 
Leakey, 


Charles L. Betterton and others. 
Leakey.— Real County State Bank of 
capital stock $20,000, is chartered. 
Davenport, Prest.; E. J. Davenport, 
Cash. 
Tex., 
chartered ; capital 
Preat.; A. Y. Baker, V.-P.; 
Began business Feb. 16, 1920. 


stock $25,000. Hood Hill, 


Tex., San Antonio.—San Antonio Real Ds- 
tate Board contemplates organizing a home- 
building bank, and a special committee was 
appointed. Address Wallace Rogers, Prest. of 
the Real Estate Board. 

Tex., San Juan.—San Juan State Bank & 


Trust Co. is the new name adopted for the ; 
San Juan State Bank, charter being amended | 


accordingly. Capital is increased from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

Tex., Whitesboro.—Guaranty State Bank of 
Whitesboro, capital stock $25,000, is chartered. 


| F. G. Jamison, Prest.; A. E. Jamison, Cash. 


Va., Crozet.—First National Bank of Cro- 
zet has applied for charter; capital $25,000. 
W. F. Carter, Jr., and others. 


Va., Grundy.—The First National Bank of | 
Grundy, capital stock $50,000, is chartered; | 


J. H. Stinson, V.-P.; 8. | P- & 


Green Charles, Prest. ; 
R. Hurley and others also directors. 
gin business Mch., 1. 


Va, 


Will be- 


Marion.—People’s National Bank of 


Marion has applied for charter; capital $70,- | 


000. B. L. 
Va. 


Dickinson and others. 


cS: & BR Duckett, | 
V.-P., Greenwood, 8S. C.; T. S. Bloke, Cash., | 
Will begin business early | 


(in Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg.), capital | 


Begins busi- | 


Pharr.—First State Bank of Pharr is | 


Lee Welsh, Cash. | 


McGaheysville. — Stone Bank of Mc- | 
| Gaheysville, capital stock, maximum $25,000, | 


es, 
—_—_—: 


minimum $12,000, is organized; W. L, Maury 
Prest. ; C. A. Crenshaw, Secy. 
Va., Roanoke.—Guaranty Trust & Savings 


| Bank is chartered. Authorized capital $1,00,. 
S. C., Fork.—Bank of Fork, capital stock | 
a © 
Calhoun, I. N. McCormick, Luther Carmichael, | 


000; minimum $100,000. Hubert C. Elliott 
Prest.; R. M. Garrett, Jr., V.-Prest.;, James 
B. Botts, Secy. and Treas. 


W. Va., Elm Grove.—State Bank & Trug 
Co. of Elm Grove is chartered; capital stock 
$100,000. Inecptrs.: D. M. Thornourg, Henry 
Stein, John T. Carter and M. H. dicCauslang. 
all of Elm Grove, and Daniel Maxwell] of 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 

W. Va., Hurricane.—Hurricane Nationgj 
Bank of Hurricane has applied for charter: 
capital $25,000. Ben Kiff and others. 

W. Va., Martinsburg—A new bank with 
$100,000 capital stock is being organized ang 
may be called Berkeley Savings Bank. A, ¢ 
Nadenbousch, attorney-at-law, ma be able 
to give information. 





New Securities. 


Ala., Anniston — (School). — Election asked 
for Mch. 22 on $250,000 bonds. Adress City 


Ala., Birmingham—(Refunding).— Under a 
contract approved by the City Comen., R. M 
Grant & Co. of New York, it is reported, will 
purchase $565,000 of 5% per refunding 
bonds. 


cent 


Ark., Benton — (Road). — Sold to M. W. 
Elkins of Little Rock, Ark., $200,000 of 5 per 
cent bonds of Road Dist. No. 7, Saline County 
D. M. Cloud is County Judge. 

Ark., Cotton Plant.—(Levee).—Bids asked 
until 1 P. M. Feb. 17 for $350,000 or $400,00 
of 6 per cent 5-25-year serial bonds of White 
River Levee Dist. of Woodruff, Monroe and 
Prairie counties. W. T. Trice is Prest. of 
Levee Board, and H. C. Argo, Secy. 

Ark., Little Rock.—(Road).—Bids asked 
until 10 A. M. Feb. 16 for $500,000 of 5 per 
cent bonds. Address Secy. North Little Rock 
and Galloway Highway Dist., 719 Southern 


| Trust Bldg. 


Fla., Arcadia—(School).—Bids wil! be re 


| ceived until noon Mch. 1 for $15,000 of 6 per 


cent 30-year bonds of Wauchula School Dist. 
DeSoto county, voted Jan. 10. At the same 
time bids will also be opened for $10,000 of 
6 per cent bonds of Ona School Dist. Address 
Shaver, County Supt. and Secy. 
Fla., Lake City — (Improvement). — Bids 
will be received, it is reported, until 10 A 
M Mch. 2 for $500,000 of 5 per cent 30-year 
bonds of Columbia County. Address J. L. 
Markham, Clerk County Commrs. 
Fla., Miami—(Drainage) .—$52,000 of 6 per 
(Continued on Page 158) 














Cummer Lumber Co. (Phos. Dept.) 
Jacksonville, Florida 








Prphale 


available and soluble of all un-treated phosphates. 
A master soil builder. 
most useful source of phosphoric acid. 


For FREE BOOKLET and full information, write 


< The Soft Phosphate Asso., Jacksonville, Fla. 


The most quickly 
Necessary to most 
The cheapest and 


Franklin 


crops, beneficial to all crops. 


For prices, address any Association Member : 


Phosphate Co. 


Newberry, Florida 





Contains not less than 
26% total Phosphoric Acid 


Otis Phosphate Co. 
Benotis, Florida 


Seminole Phosphate Co. 
Mines: Croom, Florida 
Home Office: Goldsboro, N. 








In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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The time has come when the South must grow more money crops 
or fail. 


Though cotton will always remain the South’s greatest money crop, the Boll Weevil 
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cent 1-20-year serial bonds of Goulds Special 
Drainage Dist. No. 1, Dade County, recently 
sold, are reported to have been purchased by 
the Bank of Bay Biscayne of Miami at % | 
and accrued interest. 

Fla., Miami—(School).—Contemplated to 
hold an election on $300,000 bonds of Dade 
County. Address County Board of Public | 
Instruction. 

Fla., Palatka — (School). — Bids will be 
opened Mch,. 2 at 10 A. M. for $45,000 of 5% 
per cent $1000 denomination 35-year bonds 
of Special Tax School Dist. No. 1 of Putnam 
County, dated Feb. 2, 1920. Address C. H. 


Price, Secy. County Board of Public In- 
struction, 
Fla., Sanford—(School).—Sold Feb. 9 at 


98.44 ($24,610), plus accrued interest to date 
of delivery, to Powell, Garard & Co. of 
Chicago, $25,000 of 5% per cent $1000 denomina- 
tion 30-year bonds of School Dist. 1, Seminole 
County, voted Oct. 14, 1919, and dated Jan. 1, 
1920. T. W. Lawton is Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—(Street, Park, Ter- 
minal).—Sold to Robinson-Humphrey Co. of 
Atlanta at $75.875 and accrued interest from 
Jan. 1, $75,000 of 5% per cent $1000 denomina- 
tion serial city bonds, offered Jan. 15. 

Ga., Atlanta—(School).—$3,000,000 of State 
of Georgia 1-year school warrants are reported 
sold on a discount basis of 5.83 per cent to | 
R. N. Berrien, Jr., & Co. of Atlanta, and S, N. 
Bond & Co. of New York. 

Ga., Camilla—(School).—$4000 bonds of Pine 
Ifill School Dist., Mitchell county, are 
ported voted. Address School Board. 


re- 


Ga., Decatur.—(Road).—Special dispatch to 
Manufacturers Record says there were sold 
Feb. 10 to Central Bank & Trust Corp. of 
Atlanta, Ga., at par, plus accrued interest, 
$250,000 of 5 per cent $1000 denomination 
bonds of De Kalb County, dated Jan. 1, 
1920, end maturing serially from 1925 to 1938, 
inclusive. Part of $750,000 issue voted Oct. 4, 
1919. Bid included lithographing bonds. L. T. | 
Y. Nash is Commr. of Roads and Revenues. 


Ga., Jesup—(Road).—Election called, to be 
held in about 60 days, for $200,000 (not $500,- 
000, as previously reported) bonds of Wayne 
county. B. G. Middleton is Chrmn. County 
Commrs. 


Ga., Wrightsville—(Sewer).—Bids will be 
received until Mch. 17 for $30,000 of 5% per 
cent .30-year city bonds. R. B. Bryan is 
City Clerk. | 

Ky., Carrollton—-(Road).—Bids asked until | 
130 P. M. Feb. 19 for $50,000 of 5 per cent 
serial 1932 to 1949 Carroll county bonds, dated 
Jan. 1, 1920. Wm. Leatherage is Clk. Carroll 
County Court. 

Ky., Georgetown—(Water, Light). — Bids 
will be received at 7 P. M. Feb. 20 for $100,- 
000 of 5 per cent $500 denomination 20-year 
serial city bonds, dated May 1, 1920. Jas. 
W. Thacker is Mayor and C, L. Sebree, City | 
Clerk. 

Ky., Paris—(Sewer).—Bids asked, it is re- 
ported, until 8 P. M. Feb. 12 for $30,000 of 5 | 
per cent serial 10-year bonds dated March 1, | 
1920. J. W. Hayden is City Clk. 

Ky., Paducah—(School).—Sold Feb. 12, 1920, 
to the City National Bank of Paducah at par | 
plus premium of $150 and accrued interest, | 
$250,000 of 5 per cent $500 denomination 20- 
year city bonds voted Nov. 4, 1919, and dated 
Jan. 15, 1920. Ralph Yakel is Supt. Board of 
Education. 

Ky., Somerset—(Road, Bridge).—$50,000 of | 
5 per cent, serial Sept. 1, 1925-1949, inclusive, 
bonds of Pulaski County are being offered 
by Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

La., Baton Rouge—(Courthouse and Jail).— 
The president of the Police Jury for East 
Baton Rouge Parish has been authorized to | 


| sold on Jan. 5 are to be offered again. 


| $500,000 bonds of Wicomico 


| $20,000 6 


offer for sale $450,000 of bonds. 
Police Jury. 

La., Cameron—(Road) —$27,000 of 5 per cent 
25-year serial bonds of Cameron Parish not 


diess Gayle & Porter, Attys., Lake Charles, 
La. 

La., Donaldsonville—(Road).—Reported sold 
to the Bank of Ascension of Donaldsonville at 


Address Secy. | 


Ada- | 


par and accrued interest $30,000 of 5 per cent | 


$500 denomination bonds of Ascension Parish 
offered Jan. 28, 1920, and dated July 1, 1917. 


La., Jennings — (School). — Reported that | 


$285,000 of 5 per cent $1000 denomination 
bouds of Ward 2, Jefferson Davis Parish, 
offered Jan. 27, have been sold at par plus 
accrued interest. W. P. Arnette is Parish 
Supt. of Schools, 

La., St. Francisville.—(Road).—Bids will 
be received until noon Feb. 26 for $250000 


(not $125,000, as previously reported) of 5 | 


per cent $500 denomination 40-year serial 
bonds of West Feliciana Parish, voted Oct. 
29, 1919, and dated Feb. 2, 1920. Address J. 
R. Matthews, Parish Treasurer. 


La., Vinton—(Water, Light, Power).—Elec- | 


tion called for Mch. 16 on $90,000 bonds to 


purchase the plant of the Vinton Water, 
Light & Power Co. Address The Mayor. 
Md., Baltimore.—(Water, Genl. Impvt.)— 


City will ask Legislature immediately for au- 
thority to issue $51,000,000 city stock thus: 
$25,000,000 water extension ; $26,000,000 general 
improvement. Wm. £. Broening is Mayor. 
Md., Easton.—(Road).—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the Legislature to authorize a 
$200,000 bond issue for road from Claiborne 
to Easton. Address Talbot County Commrs. 
Md., Princess Anne.—(Water-works).—A 
bill has been introduced in the Legislature 


to authorize an issue of water-works bonds. | 


Address Town Council. 

Md., Salisbury—(Road).—Proposed to issue 
county. Address 
County Commrs. 

Miss., Greenwood — (Agricultural High 
School) .—$45,000 of LeFlore county bonds re- 
ported voted at election Feb. 10. A. R. Bew 
is Chancery Clk. 

Miss., Brooksville — (Water, Light). — Bids 
will be opened Mch. 2 for $10,000 of 6 per cent 
$500 denomination 20-year serial bonds voted 
Dee. 22 and dated Jan. 20. E. H. 
is Mayor and J. N. MeMorries, Town Clk. 

Miss., Crystal Springs—(Light).—Proposed 
to vote on $15,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Miss., Greenwood—( Road) .—$100,000 of 5 per 
cent 5-25-year serial bonds of Le Flore County 
offered Feb. 3 are reported sold at par to the 
Greenwood Bank & Trust Co. A. R. Bew is 


| County Clk. 


Miss., Sardis—(Sewer, Disposal Tank).—Bids 
will be received until Mch. 2 for $65,000 bonds. 
Address Mayor Taylor. 

Miss., 
will be 


Vicksburg — (Loan 
received until noon Mch. 3 for a 
per cent loan warrant of Warren 
county. Address J. D. Laughlin, Clk. County 
Supvrs. 


Mo., Albany—(Road).—Bids will be received, 


Johnson | has been postponed from Feb. 7 to Mch. 12. 


denomination 
| Township, 


= 
Mch. 9 on $1,800,000 Saline county bonds. Ad. 
dress County Commrs. 

Mo., Oregon — (School). — $250,000 of Holt 
county bonds for Mound City are reporteg 
voted. Address County School Boar 


Mo., St. Louis—(Park, Sewer, River, Bridge. 
Street, ete.).—Election called for May 11 oy 
$24,000,000 of city bonds, as follows: Elimj 
nation of grade crossings, $905,000; parks and 
playgrounds, $2,560,000; municipal auditorium, 
$900,000 ; sewer construction, $2,575,000 ; 
des Peres improvement, $9,000,000; fr 
approach, $1,500,000; river and rail t: 
$1,700,000; street widenings and 
$1,250,000; municipal farms, $1,500,000 


River 
bridge 
rminals, 
penings, 
purchase 


of lighting equipment, $1,000,000; fire engine. 
house, $360,000; Bellefontaine farm, $156,0m: 
new city jail cells, $76,000; new morgue, $68,000: 
municipal garage, $90,000; maintenance of 
streets, $360,000. Address Mayor Kix 

N. C., Aberdeen—( Water, Sewer).—-<All bids 
having been rejected for the $73,000 6 per 
cent $1000 denomination bonds offered Feb, 
10, new bids will be received tf them. 
Address J. Talbot Johnson. 

N. C., Benson—(Light, Water, Sewer).—No 
sale, was made of the $155,000 of 544 per cent 
bonds offered Feb. 12, viz.: $50, light, 
$70,000 water, $35,000 sewer. Officials are now 
preparing to offer 6 per cent bonds. Address 
M. T. Britt. 

N. C., Burlington.—(Water, Sewe Bids 
asked until 2 P. M. Feb. 16 for $195,000 of 
not over 6 per cent serial 1-30-year city bonds 
purchaser to be given approving opinion of 
J. Lathrop Morehead, Durham, N. C., as 


well as of Chester B. Masslich, New York 
City. M. W. McPherson is City Clk. 

N. C., Boone—(Road).—Sold Feb. 10 to C. W. 
MecNear & Co. of Chicago at par plus 
premium $50,000 (part of $200,000 voted May 8, 
1917) 6 per cent $1000 denomination serial 
5-30-year bonds of Watauga County, dated 


db 


Feb. 10, 1920. W. R. Gragg is Clk. County 
Commrs, 
N. C., Dunn—(Road).—Bids asked until 


noon Feb. 14 for $50,000 of 6 per cent $1000 
20-year bonds of Averasboro 
Harnett County, dated Mch. 1, 
1920. Address B. O. Townsend, Secy. Road 
Commrs. 

N. C., Elizabeth City.—(School).—Proposed 
election on $20,000 Pasquotank County bonds 


| N. Burfoot is Chrmn. County Commrs. 


N. C., Hamlet.—(School).—An election is to 
be held early in Mch. on $100,000 school-build- 
ing bonds. Address Town Commrs. 

N. C., Cherryville—(Sewer).—Bids will be 
received until 2 P. M. Mch. 20 for $70.00 of 


| 6 per cent $500 or $1000 denomination serial 


Warrant). — Bids | 


it is reported, until 1 P. M. Feb. 28 for $310,- | 


00¢ for 5 per cent bonds as follows: $100,000, 


Athens Township; $85,000, Cooper Township; | 


$40,000 Huggins Township; 
Township; Gentry County, Address C. 
Mothersead, Clerk County Court. 


H. 


Mo., Brookfield—( School) .—$100,000 of bonds 
are reported voted Jan. 27. Address School 
Board. 


Mo., Galena—(School).—$13,000 of bonds are 
reported voted at a recent election. Address 
School Board, 


Mo., Marshall—(Road).—Election called for 


$85,000, Jackson | 


bonds, $2500 maturing annually beginning 
May 1, 1923. Bonds dated May 1, 1920. W. C. 
Hicks is Town Clk. and Treas. For particu: 
lars see Proposals Department. 

N. C., Durham—(School) .—$650,000 of serial 
bonds were voted at the election Feb. 10. 
%. A. Rochelle is City Auditor and Edwin D. 
Pusey, Supt. of Schools. 

N. C., Morganton—(Road, County Home).— 
$107,000 of 5 per cent 40-year $1000 denomination 
bonds of Burke County offered for sale Feb. 
14, viz.: $40,000 county home and road ; $17,000 
Lower Fork Twp.; $10,000 Jonas Ridge Twp.; 
$20,000, Upper Creek Twp.; $20,000 Quaker 
Meadows Twp. J. R. Howard is County Clk. 

N. C., Morganton—(Road, County Home).— 
There was no satisfactory bid received for 
the $107,000 of 5 per cent 40-year $1000 denomi- 
nation bonds of Burke county offered Feb. 4, 
and the matter was left open for further ne 
gotiations until Feb. 18. J. R. Howard is 
County Clk. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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“Goin to 
et some 






HE workman stops his machine and goes 
to get some oil. 
What happens? 
Production stops; time cost goes up; labor cost 
goes up; Overhead increases; return on machin- 
ery investment goes down. Oil barrel storage 
causes wasted time and wasted oil. 





ULTIPLY 


oe : ’ 
goin 





and Wayne Portables. 


months. 


—all are features inbuilt in Wayne equip- 
ment. Installations are for largest to 
smallest plants. Wayne leadership is to- 
day an acknowledge i fact—due to supe- 
rior qualities, fair dealing and a Wayne 
factory ideal that kas made Wayne prod- 
ucts a3 good as men and metal can build. 


Watch that man “ goin’ to gct some oil , 
—he is personally innocent but he repre- 
sents a plant guilty of low efficiency. 


Look into Wayne possibilities. Get Bulle- 
tins 70 MR and 224MR by writing us. 
Tell us something about your cil or other 
liquid storage and dispensing needs. We'll! 
have a Jot to tell you. 


Our factory ic running at ful! ccpacity in an 
endeavor to meet the big demand for Wayne 
equipment ‘c must keep a close watch on 
Wayne quality, as it was Wayne quality that 
created the demand. 


WAYNE OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 
715Canal Street r Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities 
Representatives Everywhere 





Cat No. 70—Reproduction of part of Wayne installation 
in Switt G Company plant, St. Joseph, Mo, 


to get some vil” 

times or a few thousand, as th* case may be. 
it in dollars and cents—then invest in Wayne Storage Systems 
They'll pay for themselves in a few 


the machines or localities where oil or other liquids ire used. 
rugged pumps, solid construction, geared meters, locks, gauges an 
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Wayne storage, control and portable pump systems deliver the oil right t 
Steel tanks 
i records 


o 


Cut No. 224 
Portable Wheel Tank tor 
Lubricating O14 
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Cotton yarns 
bought, sold 
and exported 





Shopping for yarn 


NEW YORK! 
395 Broadway 


Is costly, embarrassing and not always 


satisfactory. 


When you buy yarns through D’Olier Ser- 


vice you are assured of equal quality and 


grade on repeat orders. 


Since D’Olier Service is never dependent 


upon any one source of supply, it is equipped 


to shop for you—usually far in advance of 


your actual needs. 


FRANKLIN 


DOLIER 


& COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 
3d and Chestnut Streets 
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The Keynote 


of our policy is to render. our clients intelligent, 
dependable, efficient banking service---a service 
covering every financial requirement, a_ service 


stretching to every corner of the commercial world. 


Deposits ; ; . $179,000,000 
Resources, over. , ; ; $260,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 























Increased Production 
and Banking 


The most vital factor in connection with in- 
creasing production is broader financial ac- 
commodations. 

The establishment in St. Louis of the First 
National Bank now enables business concerns, 
everywhere, to look to St. Louis for their 
banking connections, 

This big bank, the largest west of the Mississ 
ippi, is desirous of co-operating with such 
progressive business institutions. 


If you will discuss with us, in confidence, your 
business problems, you will find our officers 
quick to grasp the fundamental needs of your 
business from a banking standpoint. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
Total Deposits $134,000,000.00 



































’ Banking is Business 


We are merchants in credit. The 
vast resources of the National 


Bank of Commerce in New York 
are employed to provide a volume 
of credit adequate to the needs of 
manufacturers and merchants who 
have outgrown local banking facil- 
ities. Extending credit for the 
purchase of supplies and the move- 
ment of goods demands an under- 
standing of world production and 
world markets. 

Our officers are practical business men. 


The whole spirit ofthe Bankisto know Busi- 
ness in order that it may serve Business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and 
other investment securities. This firm was 
founded in 1865, and we have always en- 
deavored to recommend to our clients con- 
servative investments. As members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we 
are prepared to execute orders for the pur- 
chase or sale of securities on a cash basis in 


large or small amounts. 





A circular describing several issues 
of desirable investment securities 
will be sent on request. 





Kidder, Peahody &Co. 


a7 WallStreet 
New Yori 


115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 





























Delaware Corporations 
Forms, Law and Pointers 
Estimates of Cost Furnished Without Cost 
Delaware Registration Trust Co. 
900 MARKET STREET 
Wilmington, Del. 
J. Ernest Smith, President and General Counsel. 
Chas. Warner Smith, Vice-President. 
Harry W. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer. 











Contractors and Manufacturers 


TIME CHECKS 


e We Make Them Promptly. Headquarters for Seals, 
N.R.P.CO Stock Certificates, Stencils, Steel Dies, Brass Signs, 
Enamel Plates, Memorial Plates, Church Seals and Pew 


PAGS) 


TIME CHECK 


Plates. Made on our Premises. Send for Catalogue 


THE J. F. W. DORMAN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















Philadel phia New York Detroit St. Louis 


Powell, Garard & Co. 
39 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


We buy Southern Municipal Bonds 
(County, City, School, Road and Drainage Dist.) 


H. E. CROOK COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CONTRACTORS—MANUFACTURERS—JOBBERS 


Power Plants, Heating, Mechanical Equipment. 
Water-Works—Sewer Installation. 


Marine Dept., Locust Point Boiler and Tank Works 
(Foot of Andre St.) Sharp and West Sts. 


Office and Factory. 
28 Light Street 

































AVE YOU BONDS FOR SALE? 


WE BUY ALL CLASSES OF MUNICIPAL BONDS, : 
— INCLUDING CITY, COUNTY, SCHOOL == 
=e ROAD AND DRAINAGE 


At Bond 


== 39 SOUTH ta ‘SALLE ST... _CRIGAGE 























CONLEY & JOHNSON 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


General practice in all courts. 
Special attention to corporation law and foreign business. 


Charters of incorporation obtained in West Virginia and 
other States. 























The Oscar T. Smith Company 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers 


407-9-11 E. SARATOGA STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





OSCAR T. SMITH 
President 
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The Largest National Bank in the South 


Liberal Accommodations to 
Manufacturing Corporations 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 











LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire Issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST, President. F.G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 











seacesessccccceeeercessesees: 





MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 














THE BANK OF ALABAMA 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA 


BR. A. TERRELL - - - - - President. 
J. W. MINOR - - =- - - Vice-President. 
FOSTER HAMILTON - - Cashier. 


We Solicit Your Business 


THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hopkins Place, Redwood and Liberty Sts. 


Capital, - - $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits, over $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER, President. 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-President. 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier. 
WM. R. WEBB, Assistant Cashier. 


Safe Deposit Boxes. Department for Savings, 344 % laterest. 














W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 
—Dealers in— 


City ‘ Road 
County School 
Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 
We buy Municipal Securities from Contractors subject to 


their being awarded contract involving the issue. Write our 
nearest office before bidding for Municipal work. 


Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Tampa, Fla. 








ae ecaceneccncescesersccececeuecsceceessseccsseccessscseescsscscecssence 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





We Buy Bonds 


and furnish legal advice 


We deal in city, county and district bonds cover- 
ing school, road, lighting, water-works and other 
municipal issues. 


We are prepared to assist in drawing up 
legal proceedings leading up to and in- 
cluding the issuance. 


We invite inquiries from municipalities and 
contractors. 


THE SILVERMAN-HUYCK CO. 


Mercantile Library Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 














We Finance 
MUNICIPALITIES ano HIGH GRADE 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Correspondence Invited 


Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 


115 Broadway (Incorporated) New York 





First National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
J. M. MILLER, JR., President. 
W. M. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. R. BURNETT, Vice-President. 
ALEX. F. RYLAND, Cashier. 

















WE BUY BONDS 6csccr’ sais 


Correspondence Invited from Officials and Contractors 


SIDNEY SPITZER & CO, New York Cincinnati Tolede 


Southern Branch: BELL BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALA, 








JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
First National Bank Building CHICAGO 


We purchase SCHOOL, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. Southern Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


Write us if you have bonds for sale 
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N. C., Oxford—(School).—Election called for 
Mch. 10 on $40,000 of 6 per cent 20-year bonds | 
$25,000 for | 
Creedmoor Dist. | 


in Granville county as follows: 
Stem Dist. and $15,000 for 
J. E. Davis is Chrmn. County Commrs. 

n. &, 


Rocky Mount—(Funding, Improve- 


ment).—Bids asked, it is reported, until 7.30 | 


P. M. Feb. 19 for $125,000 of 5% per cent city 
bonds. C. H. Harris is City Clerk. 

N. C., Rutherfordton. (School). — Sold 
Feb. 7 to H. C. Coffin of Chicago, at par and 
premium of $91, $9000 of 6 per cent $1000 de- 


nomination 20-year bonds of Spindale School | 


Dist. of Rutherford County, voted Dec. 20, 
1919, and dated Mch. 1, 1920. 
Supt. and Clk. Board of Education. 


N. C., Statesville—(Sewer, Water, 
Assessment). 
000 bonds offered Feb. 6, viz. 
ment. G. P. Scott is City Clk. 

-m Se 
Bids at 


Water, 
interest 


Wadesboro— (Sewer, 


not less than par, 


lows : $65,000 sewer, $30,000 water, $30,000 build- 
ing and equipment, dated Apr. 1, 
tion $1000; mature serially 1923 to 1950. 
dress L. D. Rivers, Clk. and Treas. 


Ad- 


N. C., Wilmington—( Drainage) .—Bids will be | 
received until noon Feb. 28 for $12,500 of 6 per | 
| sale on Dec. 16, are reported sold at 


eent serial 3-9-year bonds of New Hanover 
County, dated Feb. 1, 1920. 
Weeks, Atty. for Drainage Commrs. 

N. ¢C., Wilson—(Road).—It 
vote at an early date $2,000,000 bonds of Wil 


son County. Address County Commrs. 


Okla., Ada—(Courthouse).—$200,000 bonds of | 
| additional water supply were voted Feb. 2. 


are reported to have been 
voted Jan. 24. Address County Commrs. 

Okla., Bristow.—(Convention Hall, Park). 
Election called for Feb. 26 on $100,000 con- 
vention hall and $10,000 park improvement 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Okla., Chickasha—(School).—Bids asked un 
til Feb. 16 for $38,000 of 6 per cent 20-year 
bonds of School Dist. No. 51, Grady county. 
Address Elliott Anderson, Clk., Ninnekah, 
Oklahoma. 


Pontotoc county 


Okla., Chickasha.—(School).—$50,000 bonds | 


for a new school building at Ninnekah, in 
this (Grady) county have been voted. Ad- 
dress County School Board. 

Okla., Covington.—(Water, Sewer) .—$25,000 
bonds reported voted for extensions. 
dress The Mayor. 

Okla., Devol (Water-works). — $50,000 
water-works bonds have been voted and are 
offered for sale. J. N. Huff is Mayor. 

Okla., Durant—(Road).—Election called for 
Mch. 16 on $900,000 of Bryan county 
Address County Commrs. 

Okla., Guthrie — (Water-works). — Reported 
sold at 105 to Spitzer, Rorick & Co., Toledo, O., 
$250,000 of 6 per cent. 25-year city bonds. 

Okla., Pawnee—( School) .—$75,000 bonds of 
Pawnee School Dist. are reported sold to the 
Security State Bank of Pawnee. 

Okla., Sallisaw 
cent $1000 denomination 25-year school dis- 
trict bonds, for which election is called for 
Feb. 17, are already sold to E. D. Edwards 
of Oklahoma City at 95. C. B. 
Clerk Board of Education. 

Okla., Hugo.—-(Road).—Sold to the Hugo 
National Bank at par $315,000 of 5 per cent 
25-year bonds of Choctaw County to be 
voted on Mch. 9, 1920. 

8. C., Bamberg—(Sewer. Water, 
Street).—Election petitions are 
to vote on $150,000 bonds thus: 


Light, 
being signed 
75,000 sewer, 


$25,000 water-works, $10,000 light, $40,000 street | 


and sidewalk. B. D. Carter is City Atty. 


| it is said, to J. 


W. R. Hill is | 

| year city bonds as follows: 
Street, | 
-No bids received for the $250,- | a 
$25,000 sewer and Treas. 
$75,000 water, $100,000 street, $50,000 assess- | 


etc.).— | 
and ex- | 
penses ($440) will be opened at 8 P. M. Apr.1 
for $125,000 of 6 per cent town bonds, as fol- | 
Chicago, 


denomina- | 


Address C. D. | 


is proposed to | 


| $100,000 
| serial. 


bonds. | 


| 1919, 


(School).—$50,000 of 5 per | 
| ported under consideration 


Johnson is 


S. C., Cross Hill.—(Light).—Bonds may be 
voted soon for electric-light plant. H. E. 
Hitt is Mayor. 

S. C., Manning—(Street).—On Feb. 9 $65,000 
of bonds were voted. Address The Mayor. 

S. C., Pickens—(Water Sewer) .—$55,000 of 
5% per cent 20-40-year $1000 denomination 
bonds recently reported sold were awarded, 
H. Hilsman & Co. of Atlanta. 
Power) .—$35,000 
election Feb. 


S. C., Prosperity—(Light, 
of town bonds were voted at 
11. Address The Mayor. 

S. C., Rock Hill.—(Water, Sewer, Street).— 
Pids asked until 11 A. M. Feb. 18 for $250,000 
of 5 per cent $1000 denomination serial 40- 
$100,000 water; 
$50,000 sewer; $100,000 street; all dated Jan, 
1, 1920. Address 8S. George Moore, City Clk. 

Ss. C., Spartanburg—(School).—Bill is in the 
Legislature to authorize issue of $300,000 of 5 
per cent bonds. H. E. Ravenel is Secy. and 
Treas. School Dist. of Spartanburg. 

Tenn., sold 
at 97 to 


Rogersville—( Road) .—Reported 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
and Caldwell & Co., Nashville 
$50,000 of 5 per cent bonds of Hawkins County 
offered Novy. 10 last. 


Tenn., Selmer—( Drainage) .—$50,000 of 6 per | 


cent bonds of Lower Cypress Creek Drainage 
Dist. No. 12, McNairy County, offered without 
par to 
the First National Bank of Selmer. H. P. 
Wood is Secy. 

Tex., Angleton—( Road) .—$100,000 of Brazoria 
County bonds were defeated at election 
Jan. 24. C. D. Jessup is County Judge. 

Tex., Cisco.—(Water).—$500,000 bonds for 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., 
par 
First 


Fort Worth—(Road, -Bid of 
and interest reported received from the 
National Bank of St. Louis for $1,000,000 
of 5 per cent 30-year serial optional bonds of 
Tarrant county, dated Oct. 10, 1919, being part 
of an $3,400,000. Address County 
Commrs. 


Bridge). 


issue of 


Tex., Gonzales—(Road).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 P. M. Meh. 1 for $258,000 of 
Gonzales follows: $104,000 
Road Dist. No. 5, $54,000 Road Dist. No. 6, 
Road Dist. No. 8; all 5% per cent 
Sonds of Dist. No. 6 dated July 1, 
1919; the others Jan. 1, 1920; all $1000 denomi- 


county bonds, as 


sa. | nation. Address J. C. Romberg, County Judge. 
Ad- | 


Tex., Gatesville—(Road).—Election reported 
ealled for Feb. 21 on $1,250,000 of Coryell 
County bonds. Address County Commrs. 

Tex., Harlingen—(School).—Bids will be op- 
ened Mch. 1 for $10,000 of 5 per cent 40-year 
$1000 denomination bonds of Harlingen Ind. 
School Dist., Cameron county, dated July 1, 
which were voted May 17, 1919. E. W. 
Patterson School Board. 

Tex., Roby—(Road). $20,000 of 5% per 
cent serial bonds of Fisher County have 
been approved by the Atty,-Genl. Address 
County Commrs. 


is Secy. 


Tex., Waco—(Road).—A proposition to issue 
$5,000,000 McLennan County is re- 
County 


bonds of 
Address 
Commrs. 

Va., Covington—(Street).—Bids asked, it is 
reported, until 8 P. M. Feb. 20 for $125,000 of 
5 per cent 20-30-year optional $500 denomina- 
tion bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1920. Address Town 
Treasurer. 

¥a., Sewer).— 


Newport News.—(Street, 


$350,000 of 5 per cent 30-year city bonds re- 


ported offered Dee. 3 without result may be 
offered again. A. A. Moss is Mayor. 

Va., Norfolk—(Short-Term Notes).—Report- 
ed sold to the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


of Chicago, $475,000 of 6 per cent city notes | 


————en) 


of $25,000 denomination, dated Feb. 1 ang 
maturing Aug. 1, 1920. 

Va., Portsmouth — (Road). — Proposed tg 
issue $750,000 Norfolk County bonds. Addregg 
County Supvrs. 

Va., Richmond — (Gas Works). Soard of 
Aldermen is considering plans to issue $2,000, 
000 of 4% per cent city gas works bonds. A@ 
dress The Mayor. 

W. Va., Berkeley Springs — (Road).—Bidg 
will be Mch. 16 for $50,000 of 5 per 
serial bonds of Cacapon Dist., Morgan 
county, dated Apr. 1, 1920. Address F, I, 
Hawkins, County Engr. For particulars gee 
Proposals Department. 

W. Va., Grafton.—(Road).—$1,000,000 of § 
per cent $500 denomination 30-year serial 
bonds of Taylor County are to be voted on 
Mch. 23. C. T. Bartlett is County Clk. 

W. Va., Huntington—(Road).—Election pe 
titions are being circulated in Cabell county, 
asking for a vote on $600,000 of bonds. Ad- 
dress County Commrs. 

W. Va., Lewisburg—(Road).—Election called 
for Mch. 16 on $27,800 of 6 per cent 25-year 
serial bonds in Anthonys Creek Dist., Green- 
brier County, dated July 1, 1920. Paul ¢ 
Hogsett is Clk. County Commrs. 

W. Va., Madison—(Road).—$200,000 of 5 per 
cent Sherman Dist of Boone county, 
have approved by Attorney-General 
Address County Commrs, 


opened 
cent 


bonds, 
been 


W. Va., Union—(Road).—Election called for 
Feb. 26 on $79,000 of not more than 5 per cent 
$500 and $1000 denomination 

Creek Magisterial Dist. of 

E. S. MeNeer is County Clk. 


25-year serial 
bonds of Wolf 
Monroe County. 


Financial Notes. 


Buna State Bank, Buna, Tex., has increased 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 
Farmers’ National Bank of Glasgow, Ky., 
has increased capital from $75,000 to $100,000. 
Union National Bank of Bartlesville, Okla., 
has increased capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
First National Bank of Cherryville, N. C., 
has increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
First National Bank of Lawton, Okla., has 
increased capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Old Town National Bank of Baltimore, Md., 
has increased capital from $250,000 to $350,000. 
Union Banking Co. of Monroe, Ga., will 
increase capital from $40,000 to $60.000. 
Guaranty State Bank of Longview, Tex., 
has inereased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Farmers’ State Bank of Leggett, Tex., in- 


| creased capital from $10,000 to $16,000. 


State Exchange Bank of New Boston, Tex., 
increased capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Bank of Lafayette & Trust Co., Lafayette, 
La., will increase capital from $200,000 to 
$256,000. 

Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of East Rad- 
ford, Va.. has increased capital from $50,000 
to $60,000. 

Commercial Bank & 
Ss. C., will increase 
$100,000. 

Annapolie Bank & Trust Co., Annapolis. 
Md., has increased capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

Owensboro (Ky.) suilding & 
proposes to increase capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $400,000. 

The resources of the State banks in Geor- 
gia, according to a statement just issued by 
the State Treasurer, amounted to $380,218,553 
at the time of the call on Dee. 2, 1919, this 
being an increase of $115,000,000 in a year 
Deposits amounted to $261,653,393, an in- 
crease of more than $91,000,000. 


of Sumter, 
$50,000 te 


Trust Co. 
capital from 


Loan Assn 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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